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PREFACE 


This is in the main the thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, presented to, and accepted by, the 
University of Oxford in 1922, the original thesis being 
entitled * Ethics of Pali Buddhism I am aware that the 
subject which I have taken up is I'ather broad, and that 
to make it anything like coihplete I should have to write 
a few hundred pages more, which, however, it is impossible 
for me to do at present ; and therefore I am obliged to 
send it to the press as it is. This being the case, what I have 
specially endeavoured to bring into prominence in this 
dissertation is that Buddhism in its origin is a religion of 
a moral natui'e, and that the morality which Buddhism 
particularly emphasizes is a practical one ; and I believe 
1 have, been able to make these points clear. 

Nearly every work written on Buddhism, from 
B. Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, which was 
published over sixty years ago, to Sir Charles Eliot’s 
Hinduism and Buddhism, which appeared just before 
I finished my dissertation, contains something about 
Buddhist ethics and morality. But so far as I know, 
no work is specially devoted to the study of this single 
subject. In 1914 Dr. Paul Dahlke published Buddhismus 
als Bdigion wnd Moral ; but this is a collection of writings, 
dealing with aspects of Buddhist religion and ethics and 
other similar subjects, which were previously published 
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in periodicds. This was followed in 1921 by Dr. 
Woli^ang Bohn’s Die Psychologie und Ethik des BuddMmm. 
The. 3 e are, so far as 1 know, the only works dealing, not 
wholly but especially, with the ethical aspects of the 
Buddha’s teaching. This is one reason why I took the 
subject for my thesis. 

Beligion is wisdom to Brahmanism; philosophy is 
wisdom to MahayAnism or the advanced form of Bud* 
dhism ; and morality is wisdom to Pali Buddhism or its 
primitive form. Every one of these is at once a religion, 
a philosophy, and an ethic^ system, but each of them 
has its characteristic features; and Pali Buddhism, as 
anybody who knows it is aware, is characteristically 
ethical. The ethic of Mahayana Buddhism is founded 
upon pantheistic doctrine among many other things, 
while that of Pali Buddhism is established upon or 
deduced from the doctrine of rebirth, sympathy, Kamma, 
‘ non*self-ism ’, The pantheistic doctrine which is 
shared by both Mahayanism and Brahmanism is com- 
pletely absent in Pali Buddhism. Except for this point 
and others of n^ligible importance, there is not much 
difference between the ethical systems of the two forms 
of Buddhism. Any one who sets out to frame a system 
of Buddhist ethics, whether Mahayanistic or Hinayanistic, 
especially in its practical aspect, will mainly resort to the 
materials which 1 have used in Avriting this dissertation, 
or to works which are regarded as translations of them or 
as being at least in the same stage of theoretical develop* 
meat. I venture to say, therefore, that an interpretation 
of the ethics of Pali Buddhism is an interpretation of 
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Buddhism ; in general. I have therefore changed the 
original title of this thesis, * Ethics of P&li Buddhism,’ 
into Ethics of Buddhism. 

The object of this dissertation being to explain the 
practical morality of Buddhism, I thought it would be 
better to go through the investigation ot its cardinal 
virtues than merely to abstract its moral idea and 
philosophize it. This is, 1 think, the best way of eluci- 
dating the practical side of morality. 

For the publication of tliis work { owe everything to 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.Litt., D.D., ex-Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. He has put me under 
a great obligation by supervising my work and reading 
over my manuscripts, and in many other piatters. It is 
through his kindness that it is now possible for it to be 
brought out in book form. I wish to express my 
sincerest thanks to him. Similar thanks are due to 
Mr. F. J. Sweatman, M.A., member of the staff of the 
Oaford English Dktiomry, who helped me by reading 
proofs and compiling the index. Lastly I should grate- 
fully acknowledge my obligation to the Kev. S. Ishikawa, 
late abbot of the Sojiji Monastery, Tsurumi, near Tokyo, 
who sent me to England to prosecute the study of these 
and other subjects, and who, I am sorry to say, passed 
away in November, 1920, before my return. 

S. T. 


!:(!okyo, 1926. 
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BOOK I 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Buddha’s Contemporaries (1). Where the Buddha and the 
Brahman each lays stress (4). The Buddha and Socrates (7). Their 
personalities (8). 

BETWEBNthe seventh and fifth centuviesbefore Christ, the 
history of mankind witnessed the appearance of teachers 
of spiritual matters almost contemporaneously in the 
West and the East.^ Pythagoras (680-600 b. o.) was bom 
on the island of Samos, in the Archipelago. After many 
travels, which are said to have extended as far as India, 
he settled down at Grotona, in Italy, where he established 
an ethico-religious society, the members of which were 
bound together by common beliefs and rules.^ The im 
junctions of celibacy, abstinence, asceticism, meditation, 
devotion, and the social virtues, together with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls and moral retribu- 
tion which he is said to have taught to his disciples, 
remind us of Ins acquaintance with the teachings which 
were prevalent in India in those days* Socrates in the 
latter half of the fifth century (468-400 b. o.) taught the 
oneness of knowledge and virtue. One seeks for know- 
ledge, says he, not on its own account, but that it may 
be put into practice. There is no break between know- 
ing and doing ; wise men are always good men. When 
knowledge is tnily reis^jzed, it wiU always be carried into 

* Sindttim and SuddMun, voL i, p. lix. 

* Bogexs, Studm^s HitUtry mfPhUaaophy, pp. 86-8. 

toot B 
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practical action. Knowledge is thus identified with 
virtue.^ In Persia, Zarathustra,* or Zoroaster, as he is 
more commonly known through his latinized name, 
appeared somewhere in the seventh century and taught 
an .ethico*religious doctrine of dualistic principle, accord- 
ing to which there are two principal spirits, who appeared 
to him in vision as twins, one good and the other bad 
in thought, speech, and action. The wise know to choose 
rightly, but the foolish not so. By his right choice, the 
man who obeys the law helps the good spirit, Ahura 
Mazda (Ormuzd), in his final conquest over the bad 
spirit, Angra Mainyu (Ahriman), who is helped by 
wicked people. In China, Confucius appeared in the 
middle of the sixth century (651-479 b. o.), and estab- 
lished according to the ancient custom and tradition of 
the country an ethical system, which is now commonly 
known by the name of Confucianism, and in which 
benevolence, tolerance, humanity, self-control, and other 
virtues of a s' ''ar nature predominate. As an ethical 
teaching, Confucianism has ruled over the actual life 
of the Chinese for the past twenty-four centuries. As 
a senior to Confucius, there appeared another sage in the 
person of Laocius (born 604), the founder of Taoism, 
who taught the Way of Nature, which according to his 
idea is superior to benevolence and filial duty which 
Confucius taught as the loftiest human virtues. In 

' Bogers, p. 58. 

* See Article ^Zoroastrianism’, EBE. xii, pp. 862-8, He was the 
reformer of a religion or a set of beliefs, myths, traHJHoxi, &c., handed 
down among the ancient Iranians. The remarkable features of his 
reformed religion were the systematization, purification, and morali- 
zation of these things. These features, the teachings concerning the 
repelling of evil thought speech, and action, remind us of its 
resemblance to, or close connexion with, Pali Buddhism. 
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India, Mahavira, founder or reformer of Jainism, who 
is known as Kigan^a Nataputta in the Pali Pitaka, 
appeared in the beginning of the sixth century. "He 
seems to have been a little senior to the Buddha, both in 
age and religious career.^ He is the person who gave 
the form to that religion which it has to-day. It requires 
its followers to pr^tise strict asceticism, severe abstinence 
even to death, poverty, self-mortification, repentance, 
boundless love of living beings, &c., and teaches the 
doctrine of Karma and the transmigration of souls. It 
denies the authority of the Yedas. In these and many 
other respects it resembles Buddhism. Lastly the 
Buddha appeared about the middle of the same century, 
nearly at the same time as Confucius and Pythagoras, 
a little later than Laocius, Mahavu’a, and Zarathustra, 
and about a hundred years earlier than Socrates. 

The Buddha’s position among Indian thinkers some- 
what resembles that of Socrates among Greek thinkers. 
Previous to Socrates and the Sophists, his immediate 
predecessors, Greek philosophy was chiefly concerned 
with the problems of cosmology. What most interested 
the Greek philosophers in those days were the questions 
about the origin of the cosmos, the process of its con- 
struction, the components which make up the world of 
nature, and the conditions of phenomenal bodies. It 
was only the Sophists that for the first time directed 
their attention towards the problems of human life. As 
teachers of virtue, this class of scholars instructed the 
young Greeks in the ‘ art of getting on in the world and 
of managing public affairs Their appearance in Greece 

' ' Vardhatnans Jn&taputra, the founder of Jainism, probably lived 
from 699 to 529 b.c.’ Bapson, Ancient India, p. 22 (cf. p. 46). 

■ H. Sid^iok, History of Ethics, 18. 
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was brought about by a new social need at that time^ in 
which scientific learning came to be regarded as an im- 
porUmt factor of social life. They were indeed the fore* 
runners of philosophers who, appearing soon after them, 
dealt with human afhirs. It was not, however, until 
Socrates appeared that Greek philosophy was fiilly con- 
cerned with human interests, especially with ethical pro- 
blems. Be is the founder of the Greek moral philosophy. 
What ought to concern every man, says Socrates, is how 
to live as a citizen in a state, and knowledge thereof is 
of vital importance Ix) him, because unless he knows the 
status of a citizen, he cannot be expected to be a perfect 
citizen. And if any one truly knows his true interests, 
he will act accordingly. What he has to do is to know 
the good ; if he knows it, he will naturally do it. Know, 
ledge, therefore, is virtue. The doctrine of the identifica- 
tion of knowledge and virtue which he taught made an 
epoch in the history of Greek ethics. 

Previous to the appearance of the Buddha, Indian 
thought was chiefly engaged in religious and philosophical 
matters. What interested the Yedic Indians was appeas- 
ing the gods by singing hjrmns and offering sacrifices. 
The Buddha has adopted many of the Yedic gods into 
his system, the Buddhist mythology and cosmology, but 
he has humanized and moralized them. They have been 
clad with more human embellishments at the hand of 
the Buddha, though they were already anthropomorphic 
to some extent. They generally appear in Buddhist 
literature with personalities of a moral nature. They 
have lost their dignified positions ; they are regarded as 
inferior beings to the Buddha and other holy and 
virtuous persons. 

The Indians of the Br&hxnaoas considered ceremonial 
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rites tolwihe most important thing inhuman life. They 
believed that they could move or rule over gods, men, 
animals, or even inanimate objects by means of cere- 
moniea The Buddha, who utterly repudiates the divine 
power of gods, as is ordinarily ascribed to them, also 
repudiates the efficacy of ceremonies. As the word 
Kamma (^Skt. Karma) signifies a religious action, a 
ceremonial performance or rite in the Brahma^as, and 
a moral or good or bad action (or the effect of a good 
or bad action) in Buddhism, so the two systems each 
lay stress upon a different thing. In one case gods and 
ceremonial rites are important, while in the other morality 
is important. Ceremonialism is wisdom to the Brahmanas, 

, while moralism is wisdom to Buddhism. 

Buddhism disregards the caste system, which was 
established firstly to distinguish the Aiyan from the non- 
Aryan race, and secondly to give the Brahman pre- 
dominance over the other castes. Buddhism teaches the 
equality of mankind ; it requires men to lay aside distinc- 
tions which come from the difference of birth or pro- 
fession ; and to regard moral conduct more highly than 
birth or profession. ‘ A man is noble or ignoble through 
conduct, but not through birth ’ ^ is the idea of Buddhism 
with regard to the caste system. 

Eeligious austerity, which was a common practice 
among the Brahmans as well as among the Jains, is also 
repudiated by the Buddha. ‘The habitual practice of 
asceticism or self-mortification, which is painful, un- 
worthy, and unprofitable, ought not to be followed’ — * 
this is the Buddha's admonition against it. Austerity, 
which is for the Brj^hman as important as ceremonial 

* Sa, 186, 142. 

' Pl^m a o ak k appaTattMMrotts ; S. t. 421, SBE. xi. 147. 
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rites, is thus entirely disregarded ^ worthless by the 
Buddha, who though he recommended simple life and 
strict self*restraint to his disciples, never went so far aC 
to recommend them self-torture as was practised by the 
Br&hman or the Jain. He disregards the efficacy of 
austerity as he does that of ceremony. Bis religion is 
a religion of common sense, with practicability as its 
characteristic feature. 

Though in Buddhism high importance is laid upon 
knowledge, the Buddha has forbidden his disciples to 
engage themselves ’’n philosophical speculation or dis- 
cussion. The monk M&lunkyaputta was once sceptical 
as to the Buddha’s ability,^ He doubted if the Buddha 
was able to answer these questions : — Is the world eternal 
or not? Has the world an end or not? Is the soul 
{Jlva) the same as the body or not ? Does the sentient 
being {Tathagata) exist after death or not ? Does he exist 
or not exist ? or does he neither exist nor not exist ? 
He thought he would lead a religious life under the 
guidance of the Buddha if he could give suitable answers 
to them ; but not if he could not. The Buddha told him 
that giving answers to them was not a necessary condition 
of leading a religious life under him, that waiting for 
answers to them, would be like the attitude of a person 
who being wounded by an arrow makes inquiries about 
the arrow and the person who discharged it, without 
trying to remove it. He should, says the Buddha, under- 
stand what is explained as it is explained, and what is 

* CQlam&lunkyasuttanta, M. i. 426-82 ; Aggivaochagottasuttanto, 
H. i. 483-9, also deals with almost the same subject ; cf. Sallekha- 
sutta, M. 1 . 40-6 j 8. ii. 222—8 j iv« 874—80. In all these places, 
speculation and discussion on philosophical questions are repudiated 
as useless to the practical culture of monltk 
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not explained as not explained. These questions he has 
left unexplaihed, because tihey are not useful for practical 
purposes.^ 

From the above declaration of the monk Msiunkyaputta, 
we can understand how some of the Buddha’s disciples 
were dissatisfied with his attitude towards these and other 
philosophical questions. Their dissatisfaction seems 
quite reasonable in those days when people, as we may 
judge from what is set forth in the Upani^ads, a con- 
temporary literature, were very eager about philosophical 
studies and debates, which, however, the Buddha repu- 
diated as useless. But it does not mean that he dis- 
regarded knowledge as worthless ; he regarded it highly, 
but he did so in so far as it brought a practical result. 
In these respects. Buddhism differs from the Indian 
thought current previous to, and contemporary with, this 
religion. 

Now returning to the question, how the Buddha’s 
position resembles that of Socrates, we see in the first 
place that both the Buddha and Socrates fixed the object 
of their efforts mainly upon human interests. Unlike 
his predecessors whose chief concern lay in the external 
world, Socrates engaged himself in the questions con- 
cerning human affairs. His famous admonition, ‘ Know 
thyself’, the doctrine of the identification of knowledge 
and virtue, the assertion of the usefulness of knowledge 
for practical life, and the purpose of teaching his countiy- 
men how to live as good citizens ; all these have direct 
relations with a man’s actual life, especially with its 
moral aspect. The Buddha on his part, repudiating 
religious actions and ceremonial performances, taught 
a new doctrine of a characteristically moral nature. 

' H. Oldenberg, BuMha, pp. 274-6. 
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Against the current teaching which declared the possi* 
bility of deliverance by means of philosophical views, he 
taught deliverance through the practice of the Eightfold 
Noble Path. Thus the one in purporting to make good 
citizens by teaching people their keenest interests, and 
the other in maintaining the possibility of deliverance 
through moral practice, both of them founded systems 
the main features of which are moral. 

The second characteristic common to both is the pursuit 
of knowledge as of high importance to human life. 
According to Socrates’ idea, the acquisition of knowledge 
w^ necessary to every man. As a citizen, as a professor, 
as an artisan, in public or private life, what a man 
primarily needs is knowledge. It is not only necessaiy 
for the attainment of the status of a citizen, a professor, 
&o., but also for keeping a man on the right road, for 
a man who really knows knows that everything worth 
doing is only so for the sake of goodness. Knowledge 
makes man good; a wise man is always a good man; 
and goodness ought to be the first human concern. That 
the Buddha largely shares this idea is clear from what 
we have already explained. Knowledge is included in 
the three trainings (Sikkha), the compendium of the way 
of Buddhist culture. It ought to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that what the Buddha means is perfect knowledge, 
the right understanding of the fundamental truth, or 
perfect spiritual wisdom as well as common experience. 

Lastly we should say a few words about their persona- 
lity, the possession of which made both the more unique, 
and in consequence the more valuable as founders of 
moral philosophy and an ethico-religious system. 
Socrates, it is said,' in spite of the homely features of his 


* Bogen, pp. 49-69. 
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appearance, attracted crowds of people around him by 
the charm of his personality uid speech.^ The one 
was easily overpowered by both the others. Ewry- 
body who saw him and listened to him speaking, it 
is said, forgot his homely look. Men were simply 
charmed by his magical personality and delightful con- 
versation. As to the Buddha, he is always depicted as 
a possessor of thirty-two bodily characteristics and eighty 
minor characteristics, both of which are altogether called 
‘ the marks of his great person’.* A possessor of these 
bodily characteristics is said to become either a Buddha 
or a universal monarch.* The value of this conspicuous 
personal appearance, however, is not solely a Buddhist 
idea. According to the tradition of the ancient Brahmans, 
the complete possession of these marks seems to be 
included in the necessary status of a Brahman.* An ideal 
Brihman is said to be necessarily possessed of character- 
istic bodily marks, though they may not be exactly the 
same with those of the Buddhist. The Buddha’s persona- 
lity is usually described as being embellished with these 
marks ; his personality and speech, it is said, were free 
from any fault ; he was perfectly ideal in his bodily 
marks. From the short account of his life as given in 
the following pages, we shall learn how he gathered large 
audiences around him, among other things through his 
personal attractiveness. 

‘ Foreigners were attracted to Athens ‘ by the renown of Socrates ’, 
EBR xii. 669. 

' A detailed description of these marks is found in the Lakkhapa* 
suttanta or ‘DiSooorss on Marks’, D. iiL 142--79 ; SBB. iv, pp. 182- 
72 : Sdasutia, Sn. SBEI x, pp. 102-12. 

* D. i. 88^; SBB. il 109-10; Sn. 1000-8. 

* D. i. 120; SBB. il 162-8 ; A. L 168. 
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Not m^ly his attractive person^ty, but his noble 
action, in which self*control, temperance, and other 
similar virtues predominated, and which was prompted 
by virtuous characters such as love, sympathy, liberality, 
tolerance, <&c., helped to impress the minds of his disciples, 
or perhaps even the minds of those who were hostile to 
him. It is said in the Dhammapada 

‘Like beautiful flowers, full of colour, but without 
scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who does 
not act according to his words.’ 

‘ But, like beautiful flowers, full of colour and full of 
scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who acts 
according to his words.’ 

He did not merely intend to explain his teaching, but 
to practise it himself, and to make others practise it. As 
practicability is a characteristic of his teaching, he 
expected to put every word he uttered into practice. 
He did not intend to lead his disciples with meaningless 
empty words, but to take the lead for them in the way 
by following which he attained the highest goal of culture. 
One of the Buddha’s chief cares was to make his disciples 
understand that they coold attain the same condition as 
the Buddha by practising as the Buddha himself practised. 
Thus practicability, which is one of the main features of 
his religion, was exemplified in the Buddha’s own person, 
which was indeed the visible embodiment of his teaching. 
Consistency between speech and action was perfectly 
manifested in his person. When he repudiated philo* 
sophical consideration and discussion, he meant to turn 
the attention of his disciples or others to the practical 
side of his teaching. Nothing could be more useless in 
the Buddha’s thought than this sort of consideration and 

> 51, 52 = Tha. 828, 824 : Brathren, 192. 
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discussion. His personality, the very focus of this ethico* 
religious system, was the embodiment of his teaching, 
and at the same time it served as the pattern of the 
spiritual efforts of his disciples. 

It was indeed his noble personality, adorned, as we 
have already described, with so many beautiful bodily 
marks, and perfectly developed through the mental 
culture which he went through, that played so important 
a part in attracting and converting people who otherwise 
might have remained hostile or neutral to his religion. 
Indeed his personality, like that of Socrates, can be said 
to have had an ethical value in causing people to step on 
the Same way of purification as he himself as their leader 
did. And his life of eighty years displayed all valuable 
virtues in visible forms and served as the perfect 
specimen of the religious life which the Buddhists ought 
to pursue.’ 


’ Hinduism and Buddhism, vol, i, pp. 130-1. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BUDDHA’S LIFE 

The exact date when the Bud dh a^ appeared in the 
world is not known, but it is most generally accepted 
that he lived from about 563 to 488 b.o. He was born 
as the heir to King Suddhodana of the Sakya tribe of 
Kapilavatthu, a country which was situated at the foot of 
the Himalaya ; and after spending his youth in pleasure and 
luxury, as was the custom with the Indian noble people in 
those days, and after living ten years of married life in 
which a child called Bahula was born, he renounced home 
life ; he renounced the glory and riches of the heir of 
a king ; he renounced the family bonds and every other 
worldly tie, in order to seek the way of salvation for him* 
•self in the homeless life of a recluse. 

According to legendary history handed down "among 
the Buddhists,* he was moved to this action by witnessing 
an old man, a sick man, a dead man, and a recluse 

’ Buddha or ‘ Enlightened One ’ is not a personal name, hut a title, 
which can be applied to any person who has attained to the same 
spiritual enlightenment as he did ; and it is only after a person has 
attained to this condition that he can claim this title, and therefore 
we should not call him ‘Buddha’ before his attainment of Buddha* 
hood. It is only to avoid confusion and for convenience sake that we 
call him so in this account. His personal name was Siddhattha. 
Among the Northern Buddhists he is called the Buddha Sakyamtini 
(the sage of the Sakya tribe), and among the Southern Buddhists he 
is called Gotama (descendant of the sage Gotama), but Buddhists 
usually call him Bhagavft (Blessed One). 

* Introduction to the J&taka, Jat i. M ff. 
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sucoessiTely. That is to say, on seeing these, he came to 
understand that living beings cannot escape from these 
sorts of suffering and pain, and that the way of salvation 
can only be reached by living the life of a r<k:luse. 
Although it is doubtful whether such events preceded his 
great renunciation, as it is commonly called, it is possible 
that the like ideas were enshrined deep in his bosom even 
then. As we may see from his teaching, which is pessi- 
mistic in its starting-point, he seems to have been 
pessimistic by nature. 

In search of salvation, he first applied himself to two 
teachers of Atmanism,' in whom, however, he was dis- 
appointed, and then he practised severe austerity, which 
chiefly consisted in extreme fast, taking one grain of rice 
or a seed of flax one day, but when he found it futile in 
his search of salvation, he gave up the practice, and 
having recovered his bodily strength by taking substantial 
milk-rice food devoted himself to profound meditation. 

How the Buddha after these strenuous efforts in medi- 
tation came to enlightenment is told in his own words in 
the last quoted discourse (M. i. 168). According to the 
declaration in the discourse, * Himself being subject to 
birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, and impurity, and 
knowing his subjection to them to be evil, he sought the 
highest security {yogakkhema), i.e. Nibbana, which is 
free from all these, and succeeded in attaining to it. The 
knowledge and insight came to him that his release was 
unmistakable, this was his last birth, and he would 
receive no more rebirth.’ Without any external help of 
a teacher, or withouyt depending upon any traditional 
doctrine, and being inibject to birth,^old age, sickness, <kc.. 


* Ariy»pariy«MnMtttta, M. L 160-76. 
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as he was, the Buddha sought for Nibbana, the highest 
security, entirely Ihrough his own inward light, and 
succeeded in attaining to it. j His spiritual enlightenment 
was solely the fruit of his o^^ inward efforts. Later on, 
just before he entered the final Nibbana, he told his 
disciples with the same idea to make themselves and the 
doctrine (Dhamma) their lamps and refuge,' but not any* 
thing else. 

What he means, in plain words, is that a man can only 
be saved through his own power. The enlightenment of 
the Buddha is therefore nothing but the result of seeking 
truth within himself, thereby freeing himself from the 
pain and suffering of the world, and perfectly undei> 
standing that he is above the changes of the world. The 
Buddha expressed the truth in .a formula commonly 
known as the Four Noble Truths. This fundamental 
doctrine has always been the nucleus of this religion from 
its primitive stages to the developed form of Mahayanism 
through its long- history of twenty-four centuries. In 
later Buddhism, some of the primitive doctrines have 
been entirely left out, or at least ignored, while some 
doctrines of alien origin have been added ; but the 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths has always remained 
as the centre of the religion, which amply testifies its 
great importance in Buddhism. It expresses very 
concisely the Buddhist view of human life and the way of 
salvation.® 

He has now reached perfect enlightenment ; but accord- 
ing to the statement in the Vinaya (i. 6 ff.) and the Ariya- 
pariyesanasutta (M. i. 167 ff.), he hesitated in revealing 

' D. ii. 100 ; SBE. xi. 38. 

* Anesaki, Ropak&yaica Dharmak&yadca Buddhasya Tatb&gatasya, 
pp. 23-7. 
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the doctrine to the world, because he was afraid that 
through lust and sin they were unable to comprehend it. 
Brahma Sahraspati then appei^ed on the scene.entreating 
the Buddha to preach the doctrine. On his entmaty the 
Buddha looked upon the world through the Buddha^ye, 
and was moved to preach the doctrine for their salvation. 
To whom he would first preach the doctrine was the next 
question. He remembered his two old teachers, but he 
soon came to understand that they were already dead. 
He then remembered a group of five ascetics who used to 
practise austerity together with him. He therefore made 
his way to Isipatana near Barilnasi, the modern Benares, 
where these ascetics were known to be dwelling. On his 
way there, he met one Ajivaka ascetic called Upaka, who 
seeing the Buddha’s calmed countenance and good control 
of the senses was greatly struck, and asked him who his 
teacher was, and what his doctrine was. The Buddha 
declared that he had attained to the position, of all’ 
conqueror and all-knower, who is free from all, attached 
to none, that he had no teacher, because there were none 
to rival him in the worlds of men and gods, and that he 
was therefore the highest teacher, the absolute Buddha. 
This was the first open declaration that he made about his 
attainment of Buddhahood. But it seems that this was 
not sufficient to convince the ascetic, who shook his head 
and went away. 

By and by the Buddha came to Baranasi and found the 
five ascetics there. On seeing him coming, they agreed 
among themselves to show him no respect, because the 
Buddha had given up the practice of austerity, and 
returned, they thought, to the worldly life. The Buddha’s 
personality, however, naturally induced them to pay 
homage to him, who thereupon easily persuaded them to 
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listen to his sermon, a memorable sermon known as the 
Dhammacakkappavattanasutta,* or 'Discourse on the 
Turning of the Wheel of the Doctrine inaugurating his 
ministerial career, in which the Four Noble Tiniths and 
the Noble Eightfold Path, i.e. the middle path, are 
taught. KondaftSa and his four feHow ascetics were 
converted. This was soon followed by another important 
event, the conversion of Yasa, a son of a rich treasurer 
(setthi) of Bartlnasi, who, living in three palaces built for 
the three different seasons and waited on by a number of 
female attendants, was tired of, or dissatisfied with, a life 
of pleasure and luxury, a case somewhat similar to that 
of the Buddha. His parents and wife became lay 
devotees ; his old friends, fifty-four in number, also joined 
the monkhood following his example, thus making up 
sixty-one Arahans in the world, including the Buddha 
himself. The Buddha sent them forth with the words : * 
‘ Go ye now, 0 monks, and wander, for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion 
for the world, for the good, for the gain, and for the wel- 
fare of gods and men. Let not two of you go the same 
way. Preach, 0 monks, the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the middle, gloi'ious at the 
end, in the spirit and in the letter ; proclaim a con- 
summate, perfect, and pure life of holiness.’ 

This was the first Buddhist mission sent forth to preach 
the doctrine of salvation for the good of the multitude. 
The Buddha was thus fully prepared to propagate the 
doctrine through his own efforts and those of his 
disciples. 

After sending them forfh, the Buddha made his way 

1 S. V. 420-4 ; SBB. xi. 146-66. 

* Vin. i. 21 j SBE. xiu. pp. 112-18. 
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to Uruvela, near GaySr, where he had spent much of his 
algetic life, and where there were three Elassapas, brother 
Brahmans, fire*worshipping ascetics with matted Lair 
at the head of a thousand ascetics. The object of 
this journey was to convert them. The eldest Kassapa 
Was proud of his mystic power, and his conversion proved 
to be a task of great difficulty for the Buddha, but he 
succeeded in bringing down his pride, and further in 
converting him. He is said to have worked nineteen 
miracles in this single conversion. The two other brothers 
were easily converted. 

The news of their conversion came as a surprise to all 
the people of Magadha, including the king, Brahmans, 
and householders ; because when they saw the Buddha 
and his new converts together, they wondered which of 
them was the leader. The doubt, however, was soon 
removed, when in an assembly of the Magadhese people, 
at which King Bimbisara himself was present, the Buddha 
asked the eldest Kassapa what made him abandon fire- 
w;orship and take up a monkish life in the Buddha’s 
religion. Kassapa humbly replied that he no longer took 
delight in sacrifices and offerings, and further announced 
that the Buddha was his teacher. The king entertmned 
him to dinner the next day, and presented him with the 
garden Veluvana, which became the Buddha’s residence 
for some time. This was one instance of the help which 
the Buddha received from many kings and princes of his 
day. His success as the founder of a religion was partly 
due to these royal gifts. Bimbisara, whose private life 
was so much connected with the life of the Buddha, was 
the first to give him hcilp.^ 

* About ili6 royikl gifts which ths Buddhs snd MahSvira recoived, 
see E. W. Hopkins, The B^igions of India, p. 282. 

•008 D 
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Acoording to the Fabbi^'&sutta or * BuK^urso on adopt* 
ing the ascetic life ’ (Sn. iO&-24X the Buddha after leaving 
home wandered al^ut the town of B^agaha on his 
begging round, when King Bimbis&ra seeing him from 
the top of his palace was struck by his attractive per* 
sonaliiy and excellent behaviour. He sent messengers at 
once to see where the Buddha would take his meals, so 
that he might see him personally. And when he knew 
that he was resting in the Fandava cave, the king went 
there in persdn and ask^. him of his birth, with these 
words : ‘ Thou art both young and delicate, a lad in his 
first youth, possessed of a fine complexion, like a hi^> 
bom Elhattiya* (Sn. 420). What especially impressed 
the king on this occasion was his Ehattiya-like appear- 
ance, which, whether the word Ehattiya means simply 
a warrior or a king, was sufficient to attract the sympathy 
of King Bimbis&ra, who as a king belonging to the 
Ehattiya or warrior caste was ready to stand for the caste 
and against the Br&hman or priestly caste. The king 
kept this frame of mind till after the Buddha, as aperson 
of full enlightenment, went round preaching his doctrine, 
On tiie one hand the arrogant nature and corrupted 
morals of the BrShmau caste sickened the king, while on 
the othdr the Buddha’s birth, high personality, behaviour, 
the doctrine which he taught, Ac., all of these seem to 
have attracted the king’s mind. The king and his 
Queen YidehS. (of Mithila) were among his devoted 
followers ; and so also were King Fasenadi^ of the 
Eosalas and his Queen MallikA The sovereigns and 
their consorts of the two greatest kingdoms of those days 
were thus among the Buddha’s followers. 

* About his rdstion with Bimbisara, see T. W. Bhys Davids, 
Bud^Ut India, pp. 8-4. 
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Then anotiier ocmverdon, perhaps of the most impor* 
tanoe in the whole life of the Buddha, took place (Yin. i. 
89-48). S&riputta and Moggall&yana, disciples of Safijaya, 
a wandering ascetic, being dissatisfied with the teaching 
of tiieir teacher, determined to seek for the way to 
immortalify (omoto) from anojkher source. They agreed 
between than that either of them who 'came to enlighten- 
ment first would reveal the secret to the other. One day 
Sftriputta saw Assiyi, one of the Buddha’s first converts, 
and was struck with his peaceful countenance and the 
good control of his senses. He asked who his teacher 
was, and whose doctrine he professed. Assiyi replied 
that the Buddha was his teacher, and that he professed 
his doctrine. He, however, said that being a novice in 
that religion he was unable to explain the doctrine in full. 
At Sariputta’s request he only uttered a verse explaining 
that eveiything (dhtmma) is produced from a cause, that 
there is a way destroying tiie cause, and that the TathSgata 
is the revealer of this doctrine. On hearing this, Sariputta 
came to the full knowledge that whatever is subject to 
causation is subject to cessation. Moggallayana saw him 
later, and was struck with his calmed countenance and 
well-controlled demeanour, as his friend was on his 
meeting with Assaji, and as Upaka was when he met the 
Buddha going to BarSnasi. This seems to be a peculiar 
feature of a person of full enlightenment or perfect self- 
control. Sariputta explained to Moggallayana the gist of 
the doctrine, which at once led him to the same enlighten- 
ment. Both then left their old teacher Sa^aya and 
repaired to the Yeluvana monastery where the Buddha 
was dwelling. Twn hundred and fifty fellow students 
followed their example to practise Brahmacariya under 
the direction of the Buddha, as . is usually sidd. At first 
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sight the Buddha recognized their high att6i|ih>ont and 
prophesied that they would be his twodisciplas in future, 
which proved to be true. 

With the conversion of the two ol»el disciples, the 
narratives of the events which happened successively, and 
which are mentioned in the Vinaya text 1-44), abruptly 
come to an end ; and we have to look to other sources for 
the later history. We find many episodes of the Buddha's 
life in the oldest Buddhist literatuNi.>chiefly in the Vinaya 
texts; and historians have arranged them in order as 
having successively happened between the event which 
we have mentioned ahd King Ajatasattu’s dispatch of his 
minister to ask the Buddha’s opinion with regard to an 
attack which he intended to make on the neighbouring 
people, the Vajjians of Vesali. 

The Buddha returned home after nearly seven years’ 
absence to see his father, foster-mother, wife, and son 
Bahula. His son and half brother Nanda were made to 
join the monkhood (Yin. i. 82), which example was 
followed by many other Sakya princes (Yin. ii. -180-4). 
Sudatta, a wealthy merchant of Savatthi, who was better 
known by his nickname Anathapindika, meaning ‘ One 
who feeds the helpless ’, built the Jetavana monasteiy 
near the town, and dedicated it to the Buddha and 
his disciples (Yin. ii. 156-9). Jivaka, a well-known 
skilful physician, who played ui important part in 
the Buddha’s histoiy, appears Vdth a long liistoiy 
of his own of a romantic nature (Yin. i. 268-^1). 
The Buddha, rather against his will, gavo permission 
to his foste^mother Mah9.pajapatr and her attendants 
as nuns to join the order (Yin. ii. 263-8; A. iv. 
276-9). 

During the Buddha’s stay in Kosambi, capital of the 
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Vatsas or Vadisas,* a dissensioldL ai^. among the monks. 
He Med to persuade them to agree, but in vain ; there- 
upon he stayed away from them for One rainy season. 
The dissension, however, was soon brought to an end by 
the f^ that lay people in Eosambi neither paid homage 
to thenqi nor supported them wiUi their requisites of life. 
Their obstinacy gave way to it (Vin. i 887-69). The 
ambitious Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin, contrived to 
tidce his place as the head of the community. He 
requested the Buddha to resign his. position to him, only 
to be refused. He raised bitter enmity against the 
Buddha, and attempted to create a schism anumg the 
monks, ^hich, however, thanks to the sensibleness and 
efforts of the two chief disciples, ended in failure (Yin. ii 
178-208 ; A. ii. 78). 

These and other events which are not recorded in 
Buddhist literature, but which may be justly inferred to 
have taken place, are inserted between the events recorded 
in the Mahavagga and those of the Mahaparinibbanasut* 
tanta (B. iL 72-166 ; SBE. zl 1-186), which gives us the 
histoij of the last year of the Buddha’s life, beginning 
with the episode with r^ard to Eing Aj^tasattu’s message 
to the Buddha. According to Ibis Sutta, the king sent 
his minister to pay homage to him and ask him his 
opinion atwut the result of the campaign plotted against 
the neighbouring tribe. The Buddha’s reply was that as 
long as they wero faithful in observing the seven things 
which he used to teach them, they could not be easily 
defeated. 

The Buddha at an advanced age of seventy-nine years, 
and in cq>ite of hu wakened health, perhaps chiefly due 

* T. W. Bhjs Davida, < IfuHs, p. Se. 
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to his life of privation, made a memorable journey over 
all the places which he used to visit during his ministry. 
Hd seems to have been conscious of the approach of his 
last days, because in talking with inan)^ he sud : I too, 
0 Ananda, am now grown old, and fall of years, my 
journey is drawing to its dose ; I have -readied my sum 
of days, I am tun^g eighty years of age. . . He was 
once seized with a dire sickness, but soon recovered from 
it wiib the strong effort of his will. While wandering, 
from place to place he never stopped preaching the 
doctrine to his disciples and to those who assembled 
everywhere to listen to him. In the course of the journey 
he was invited to dinner by Gunda, a smith, of Pav9., and 
given food especially cooked for him, which seems to luive 
directly caused his death, because he suffered from 
diarrhoea from that time. He made his way to Eusin&ra 
irith some difficulty, however, and on the bank of the 
river Hirafifiavatl he lay down between two Sal>trees in 
the grove of Upavattana, where, though he was extremely 
weak, he went on preaching, and when he was assured 
that none of his disciples had anything to ask him, he 
quietly passed Kmisy. 

* D. iilOO; 8BE.zi. 27; 



OUTLINES OP INDIAN THOUGHT PREVIOUS TO THE 
RISE OF BUDDHISM^ 

Tbe.Vedie Gods (24). How are they treated in Buddhism? (80). 
India and Brahma (88). The Ceremonialism of the Brahma^as (87). 
The Horaliam of Buddhism (89). The Caste System (41). The 
Buddha disregards it (48). The knowledge of the Upanifuid (46). 
Tl^e Three Remarkable Conditions of the Upanisadic Knowledge (48). 
The Buddhistio Knowledge, how it resembles and differs from that 
of the Upanifad (49). Buddhism is an ethical Teaching (52). 

Befobe explaining the Buddhist morality and its 
characteristics it will be well for us to examine what 
was the general Indian thought with regard to morals 
and similar subjects, previous to the rise of Buddhism, 
so that we may make clear what is the relation between 
Buddhist and pre>Buddhist or Brahmanic and other 
thoughts ; what is the contrast between them ; on what 
pouate each of them lays great stress ; how much the 
Buddha owes to his predecessors, i.e. the Br&hmans; 
what is his own invention ; and so forth. These subjects 
we shall expound later on under separate headings, 
but it will be necessary for us to discuss them in a 
general way. Let us begin with what is said in Yedic 
literature. 

By the term ‘ Yedic literature ’ is meant the whole 

^ What ii Mt forth in thfochapter k mainly based upon Prof A. A. 
HacdonoU’a HMoty BattHrU lAUniurt (London, 1917), A Vedie 
Seader(Oxtori, 1917), Arti^a 'Vedio Bdigion’, ERR ziL pp. 601- 
16; and Pn^ T.Kimura’aHiiforyct^JfidKmPhtlowiphirs and ifelvioM 
(Toky<vl9W). 
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ancient Indian religious literature extending from the 
thirteenth century before Christ, that is some time after 
the Aryans had settled in the Pan jab, down to the second. 
The Mantras, the Br&hmanas, the Upaniffads, and the 
DharmasOtras will be included m it. As to what is said 
in the last-mentioned literature, we shall have oppor- 
tunities to deal with this later on in the course of the 
investigation of cardinal virtues, and therefore we shall 
limi t the scope of the present discusEdon to the first 
three, and that mainly on their moral side. To begin 
with the Mantras or Vedas. 

The Vedas ' are a collection of hymns and at the same 
time a body of myths in which natural phenomena or 
powers are personified and supposed to act as human 
beings do in their social and private life. These deities 

* The Yedes consist of four parts : ]l^c, Sftma, Tajus, and Atharva. 
In the canonical literature of Buddhism we often meet with the 
word Yedagu (lit one who is versed in the Yedas) and rarely with 
the word Yedantagu (lit. one who has gone to the end of the Yedas), 
referring to a Brfthman (S. iv. 83), the Buddha (A ii. 840), an. Arahan 
(A iL 6 ; Yin. i 8 ; S. i. 141, 168, 183 ; iv. 88, 167), or a god (S. i. 
148). The words are undoubtedly taken from the Br&hmanic vocabu- 
lary, but when they are applied to a Buddhist, they are explained as 
meaning ‘ one who has gone through the four paths of sanctification ’. 
Tev(jj& is also explained in different ways in the cases of a Brfthman 
and of a Buddhist. Tevijjft, when applied to a Brfthman, is para- 
phrased as tinifaih vedanaih pAragu or * one who has gone td the other 
shore of the three Yedas’ (A. L 163, 166; iii 228; M. SI 188 et 
passim), while when it is applied to aBuddhist, he is tihi vipOihi sampanao 
or one ‘ who is endowed with threefold wisdom ’ (A i. 165, 168). 
The three Yedas, according to the commentary on Amba^thasutta 
(Sum. i. 247), are Irubbeda (^igveda), Sftmaveda, and. Yajubbeda 
(Tftjurveda). It SMms that Atharvaveda was not recognized as an 
authentic Yeda at the Buddha’s time. In Suttanipftta (927), a monk 
is admonished not to practise rites connected with the hymiu of 
Athabbana. It was then recognized as a sdrt of magic or sorcery. 
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resemble human beings in many reEfpecis ; according to 
the conception of the Yedic Indian, they are a group of 
beings superior to mankind ; their bodily features, thoir 
sociid ranks, their family and professional relations are 
very much like those of human kind. But it is note- 
worthy that unlike mythologies of other ancient nations, 
the Yedic mythology has no regular connexion and 
unity in it with regard to these respects. There are, it 
is true, among the Yedic gods such relations, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, friends, masters and 
servants, and so on; but these relations in some 
cases are confused. This is perhaps (1) because these 
gods being representatives of different natural pheno- 
mena and powers, their mutual connexions are in many 
cases hard to describe; (2) because the Aryan race in 
this stage of development was divided into many small 
tribes, without regular connexion and unity among 
them, and this state of affairs reflected itself upon tilie 
mythology which they invented ; and (3) because these 
gods owe their creation to pious poetical priests Irho 
created them out of their individual imagination, perhaps 
partly based upon traditions concerning them, and in so 
doing clothed and embellished them, giving each ^ 
them the highest possible quality that they could give. 
Consequently as their social ranks are confused with 
one another, sa their family relations are confounded 
with one another. 

From the moral point of view, little importance is to 
be laid upon the relatione, whether family or otherwise, 
which the gods forot^ among themselves, not only because 
these are not -in many cases permanently flxed, as we 
have just motioned, but also because we And very little 
moral significance attached to them throughout the 
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Yedaa And it is rather in their connexions and assoeur 
tions with human beings that we find mudli morality 
re'orred to. Their connexions with mankind always 
remind us of the natural phenomena or powers they 
represent ; and generally speaking, gods representing 
phenomena or powers which are beneficial to mankind 
are regarded as good gods, and those who are personifi* 
cations of evil phenomena or violent forces are looked 
upon as wicked gods. We shall describe here a few 
gods who are most remarkable, from the moral point of 
view, in their relation with human beings. 

Agni is the personification of fire, especially of sacri- 
ficial fire. He is called Gnhaspati, or lord of the house, 
an Atithi or general guest in human dwellings, for fire, 
which this god represents, is one of the most neces^ 
saiy objects in every household. He is the lord of a 
kitchen and the guest of a household. He is a priest or 
a messenger between gods and men, bearing oblations 
from the latter to the former, for ilie oblations which 
are offered to gods in heaven are poured on sacred fire, 
which is supposed to carry them to heaven. He is 
called Baksohan, or slayer of demons, because fire dispels 
the darkness and bums up everything impure. He is 
believed to benefit his worshippers as their father, 
brother, or son. 

Indra, primarily as the god of thunder^ drives away 
drought and darkness, and in his second /nature as the 
god of battle gives aid to the A^ans in overcoming 
their enemies, black-skinned aborigines, DSsas or Dasyus, 
and in conquering land from them. He is described as 
the protector and helper of bis worshippers, chiefly 
warriors, as may be supposed from the attributes 
ascribed to him, He is won^pped as a n^ig^ty warrior ; 
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he is bountiful in bestowing highest good on man* 
kind ; but at the same time he is sensual, unruly, and 
even immoral, for as soon as he was bom, it id said, Jie 
murdered his own father and made his mother a widow ; 
he annoyed the Maruts, his constant companions ; he 
destroyed the chariot of 09 as. As the result of drinking 
much Soma juice he becomes vigorous and sometimes 
unruly, which reminds us of the warriors of those days. 
He is a god of a bragging nature. He takes delight in 
acts of capricious violence. 

Brihaspati, lord of prayer, helps and protects the pious 
man, prolongs his life and removes diseases. He breaks 
the demons’ power; he crushes the foes of man; he 
consumes the demons with a sharp bolt ; he dispels 
darkness ; he drives forth the ‘ cows ’ ; he gives of&pring 
and riches.' 

Usas, as a bountiful goddess of dawn, drives away the 
darkness and makes light for human beings ; she rouses 
all living things to action. She bestows wealth and 
children, protection and long life on her worshippers. 
She gives renovm and glory to liberal benefactors of the 
poet. She is munificent and kindly ; she is said to be 
accessible to all. 

Apas, a group of gods of water, purify beings from 
defilements, even from moral guilt or sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They bestow on implorers remedies, 
wealth, health, long life, or even immortality. 

Yarupa, originally a lunar divinity, is an upholder of 
natural as wdl as moral orders, both of which are ex- 
pressed by the same word ^ta. He is a lord and 
regulator of aU the. kws in nature, having established 
heaven and earth, and keeping them apart. He has 

‘ E. W. Hopkins, The B/Aiffim dflnikt, p. 188. 
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established the moral law of the mundane world, and 
preserves it with his strong arm and sorcery. He is the 
universal monarch ; and as the- universal monarch he 
regulates and governs everything in nature. We are 
most concerned with him here, however, as an upholder 
of moral laws. He has establ^hed moi^ ordinances in 
the world, and he maintains them very strictly ; and if 
any being, whether mortal or immortal, infringes them, he 
will be angry and punish him as severely as he deserves. 
He will bring upon him misfortune, illness, or death. 
No secret can lie hidden from him, for he, being 
omniscient, knows all the truth and falsehood of men. 
He detects even the most secret transgression. He 
cherishes truth and hates a lie. He seizes the evil doer 
or treacherous foe with his noose. But still he Is 
gracious to the penitent, or those who have transgressed 
his laws through thoughtlessness, and if implored he will 
forgive not only their own sins, but also those of their 
fathers; forgiveness is his peculiar character. He is 
a friend of his worshippers, and he may be seen in the 
next world by the righteous. He is the god of the most 
ethical nature of all the Yedic gods. 

Mitra, corresponding with the Mithi-a of the Avesta, 
is the god of the sun, representing his graceful benevo* 
lent nature. His mighty power and wisdom are con* 
sidered to compare only with those of Yaruna, so that 
he is called Samr&j, or universal ruler, !EUtasyagop& or 
Keeper of the Order, &c. But early in the period of the 
]^g*veda he lost his independence and was incorporated 
with Yaruna, and came to be known only by the com* 
pound name MitrapYarupt. 

Pii^an, the god representing the beneficial power of the 
sun as a pastoral deity, a guardian of roads and protector 
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of cattle. He marries his own mother and takes his 
sister for hi9 mistress. He is worshipped in the marriage 
rite as a god of thrift. 

Budra, who later takes the form of l^iva, is a god of 
a fierce destructive nature, like a wild beast. He is 
therefore called a bull or the ruddy boar of heaven. His 
terrible shafts and his wrath are very much feared and 
deprecated. He slays men and cattle, assails them with 
diseases, and injures plants. He is a malignant god. 
His malevolent nature, however, is not lacking in its 
benevolent side,*for he is regarded as a healer as well 
as a destroyer, and he is worshipped not only for pre* 
seryation from calamity, but also for the bestowal of 
welfare. 

With the exception of Vanina, Agni, Mitra, who are 
addressed as * Upholders of the Order’, the numerous 
Yedic gods are non* or supeivmoral ; they have scarcely 
anything to do with morality. As A. E. Gough says : 

* There is little of moral or spiritual significance in this 
propitiation of the forces of nature. A sinner is for the 
most part nothing else than a man that fails to pay 
praise, and prayer, and sacrifice. . . .’^ If men invoke 
or propitiate gods with prayer, praise, or sacrifice, gods 
will pay them with good things which men seek for, as 
long life, posterity, wealth, fame, strength, property in 
cattle, favourable weather, conquest of enemies, freedom 
from sin. Religion was thus commercialized, with little 
or nothing of moral significance, as Gough says. And 
the benefits desired are almost entirely of a material, 
and not of a spiritual or moral kind. It is time that 
they are described jui true and not deceitful, and as 
benevolent to mankind, bestowing upon them benefits, 

‘ Ike IMokip^ qf p. 11. 
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but this is limited to those who propitiate thew with 
praise or sacrifice.^ Morality, in the sense in which we. 
now' employ it, was absent or ignored in the religious 
thoughts of the Indians of these ages.* Qods are 
endowed with the greatest power and the highest g^ory ; 
ihey are mighty and splendid, but they are by no means 
morally gi|[)^ ; in other words, their piower and glory 
are not associated with moral good. Men were not 
favoured by gods because they were morally good, but 
because they offered praise, prayer, and sacrifice to 
them. The relation between men and gods was, so 
to speak, entirely commercial, but not much or at all 
moral 

Buddhism may be said to have its own mythology; 
the Buddhist cosmic system contains many worlds of 
gods, whose names remind us of the corresponding 
Brahman gods. In many respects the Brahman and 
Buddhist gods resemble one another. The principal 
Vedic gods Inda (Indra)j Brahma,* P^apati (Pngapati), 

* It is said about Indra : ‘ Him who brings gifts the hero (Indra) 
makes his comrade: i^th him who pours no juice he seeks not 
friendship’ (^g. x. 4^. And Indra declares : ‘ This, singer, is my 
detwmination, to aid the worshipper who pours the Soma. I slay 
the man Who brings no milk>oblation, unrighteous, powerful, the 
truth’s perrerter’'(]^. z. 27). Again he declares: ’ I have given to 
the singer excellent wealth, I have made the prayer an increase for 
mysell I was the instigator of the one who sacrifices, (but) I con- 
quered those who have not sacrificed in every battle’ (l^ig. x. 49). 

' ' The weakness of Hinduism, though not of Buddhism, is that 
ethics have so small a place in its fundamental conceptions. Its 
dmties are not identified with the moral law and the saint is above 
that law ’ {Hindtiim and Buddkim, vol. i, p. xvi). 

* Or Mah&btahmft. Brahman was prayer and priest in the fig- 

veda; md holin«« in the Hopkins, The Stiigioite qf 

p, 178. 
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Varova, Mna (U&na), Pi^imna (Patjanya), Soma, 
Ve^hu (Vi 99 u), and the low dasa gods such as Asura, 
Takkha (Yal^), Bakkhasa (Bftk^asa), Pisica (Piil3U!a), 
Qandhabba(Qandharva), Accbara(Ap8ara8), &c., are found 
in the Buddhist mythology. 

It is especially noteworthy that in the Buddhist 
liieeature these gods do not appear merely as characters 
of pure mythology, but that eadi of them bears some 
moral nature; ^ey generally ai^)ear as agents of 
morality or immorality. In other words, unlike what 
they appear in the Vedic literatufO, in Buddhist liters* 
ture gp^ are always depicted with more or less moral 
purposes. Whether their origins are traceable in the 
Vedas or elsewhere, their personalities are always sui> 
rounded with some moral atmosphere. Their appear- 
ance in Buddhtet literature is necessitated by some 
moral need. ^Hiey are generally viewed from the moral 
standimint, and on rare occasions their characters are 
neutl'al, i. e. they are neither moral nor immoral. 

In ihe second place, in Buddhism they are deprived of 
the ekalted position which they occupied in the YedaS. 
They are no more objects of the worship and adoration 
whi(di they enjoyed in the Vedas. No more praise is given 
to thbm ; no more prayer for their favour is offered to them ; 
no more sacrifice is lavished on them for the purpose of 
proflitiating them, This is (1) because Buddhism is far 
more huihan and more moral than Brihmanism, which is 
religious, especially ritualistic; (2) because Buddhism 
teaches us to depend upon ourselves for our enlighten- 
ment or everytUng else^ Nothing external can do good 
to us in these matters. ' We ought to rely upon ourselves 
for our enl^^tenment or salvation. Therefore anything 
external, whether from gods or men, is discarded as 
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worthless. And (8) beoause those who have attained the 
position of self-perfection through their own power are 
highly esteemed, more highly than any gods. According 
to the Buddhist idea the Buddha, the Arahan, and even 
those who are on the paths leading to Arahatship are far 
superior to gods. No wonder, therefore, that no reverence 
is paid to these gods. They are not worthy of receiv- 
ing it.^ 

In the Mahasamayasuttanta (D. ii. 258-62) the names 
of more than seventy gods are given. It is said that they 
have come to see or to pay homage to the Buddha and 
his disciples, to whom Ihey are always inferior. In the 
AtS.n9,tiyasuttanta (D. iii. 194-206) the names of forty- 
one go^ are mentioned. The god Yessavana of the 
northern quarter praises the Buddha and his predecessors 
in the past in charming verses, and asks the Buddha to 
tell his disciples, monkish or lay, to repeat this sutta in 
their retreat in the forests, so that gods who have no 
faith in the Buddha may not hurt them. Even in these 
two remarkable instances we find no praise given to gods, 
neither prayer nor sacrifioe is offered or promised to 
them. The AtSnatiya is a hymn in which Buddhas 
are praised, and though the names of gods are men- 
tioned, no prayer in the sense of entreaty, petition, 
request, <kc., is offered to them ; and its mere repeti- 
tion is regarded as a charm and protection for the 
Buddhist against gods who approach him with evil 
intentions. 

1 think we cannot better explain the nature of the 
Buddhist gods than by taking Inda (Skt. Indra) and 
Brahms. (Brahma) as examples and considering them in 
Buddhist lights examining them as they are depicted in 

* Bbjm DaTids, Budihi^ Sitttas, SBE. xi. pp. 162-8. 
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early Buddhist literature. Inda, primarily god of thunder, 
and secondarily god of war in the Ye^, still retains 
his original nature here as the chief of Devas, Who 
%re usually engaged in fight with the troop of Asuras. 
Contrasted with the latter who are generally depicted as 
impudent and malignant, Inda and his followers, gods 
belonging to the realms of the four great kings and 
the thirty*three gods,^ are usually good gods^(S. i. 220-4). 
He is said to have been even in his previous birth 
a possessor of seven plausible virtues, dutifulness to his 
parents, respect to the elders of his family, amiable 
speech, freedom from slandering, liberality in giving, 
veracity, love (S. i. 228-31). His birth as Inda is the 
result of his meritorious deeds. He praises faith in the 
doctrine and discipline which the Buddha has taught, 
good conduct, learning, liberality in giving, and knowledge 
(S. i. 231-2). He always pays respect to the Buddha, 
the Arahan, the Sekha or ‘one who has still more to 
learn' (S. i. 235); he pays respect to seera, while the 
chief of the Asuras insults them (S. i. 226). The most 
pathetic and humane episode concerning Inda is this. 
Once on his wSy to fight with the Asuras, he saw a bird’s 
nest on a silk-cotton tree, and in fear of destroying it with 
the pole of his chariot, he told his charioteer Matali to 
avoid it. He said he would rather lose in the fight than 
make the birds nestless (S. i. 224). 

^ The Buddhist eosmio qrstem oonsisto of mainly three Dhatus or 
worlds : (1) of Kama or sensuality, (2) of Bapa or form, and (8) of 
ArOpa or formlessn^ The fitrt world contains (a) a hell, (b) realm 
of Petas, (c) the brute crsat^ (<Q realm of Asuras, (e) realm of man- 
kind, and (/) pint of the liMvenly world, the last of which is divided 
into sue rsid^B, and the first two lealnis, L a. those of the four great 
kings and the thirty-three gods, are under the rule of Inda. 

MM F 
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Yirtuousaslnda is,^ he is still inferior to the Buddha and 
his disciples who have attained Arahatship, because it is 
allbged he is not yet &ee from lust (A. i. 143). He still 
takes delight in sensual pleasure. Inda, Pajapati, Yarupa, 
Isaua, none of these gods is free from lust, hatred, and 
ignorance, and therefore if any celestial being, who in 
fight with the troop of the Asuras is in fear, panic, or. 
horrification, looks upon the banners of these gods, he 
may or may not be released from it, while if a monk 
staying in a forest, under a tree, or in an empty house is 
in fear and recollects the Buddha, the Dhamma, or the 
Saiigha, he will surely be released from the fear, because 
they are free from these and other evils (S. i. 219-20). 
Inda is not free from birth, old age, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair (A. i. 144-5). 
Freedom from lust, hatred, and ignorance, three roots of 
evil, is essential to Buddhist culture, and this freedom 
is not Inda’s possession, which makes him inferior to 
Buddhist saints of human form, in spite of all his good 
nature. 

Brahma, originally in the Yedas (where it was spelt 
Brahman), had the meaning of prayer, sacred word, sacred 
knowledge, or a priest, and later it came to mean the first 
cause of the universe, the self-existing Supreme Soul. 
According to the conception of the ancient Indians, 
prayer is a force as a manifestation of profound devotion. 
It combines the will of the human being with that of 
a god, and in so doing it is able to move the latter, or it 
compels the god to gratify the man in what he wishes for. 
And in consequence, though in the Yedas Brahmanaspati 

* He is depicted os worshipping householders of meritorious 
virtuous conduct, who msintain their wives by righteous mesns, 
(S. i. 284.) 
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(Brahman paii) or B{ihaspati, ‘lo»l of prayer', -vros 
regarded as the first cause of the universe, in later 
^ Brahmanism Brahman or prayer itself was looked upon 
as the first cause of the world. In other words, it was 
thought that prayer created the world. In the transfer* 
ence from prayer to the creator, the word has undergone 
change in its accentuation. That is to say, the accent 
which was originally on the first syllable of the word is 
removed to the second syllable when it means the 
Creator ; and at the same time, the original neuter noun 
has become masculine. To be a little more accurate, when 
it means prayer, sacred word, or sacred knowledge, as is 
the case in the Vedas, it is a neuter noun with the accent 
on the first syllable ; but when it means the Creator, it is 
a masculine noun with the accent on the second syllable. 
It was in this last-mentioned stage of both theoretical and 
etymological developments that the Buddha adopted this 
word and gave it a new idea in his peculiar cosmology 
and mythology. 

In the Buddhist cosmology, Brahma or Mahabrahma 
is the inhabitant of the third or highest division of the 
first Jhana (realm) of the Rupadhatu or world of form, 
the first division (Brahmaparisajja) and the second 
(Brahmapurohita) being the abodes of his attendants and 
ministers respectively. The first realm of the world of 
form is thus divided into three divisions and inhabited 
by Brahma’s attendants, his ministers, and by him- 
self respectively. Brahma, the first cause, the highest 
self-existence, the Absolute Soul, the union with whom 
was regarded as the highest attainment of the Brshman 
of the Buddha’s days, is in Buddhism looked upon merely 
as the lord of a realm of the vast cosmos. In other 
words, the term Brahma, which in the Vedas meant 
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prayer and sacred word or knowledge or a priest who 
offers prayer, or who knows the sacred word, or who 
possesses sacred knowledge, and which was regarded as 
pointing to the highest existence or Creator in later 
Brahmanism, in early Buddhism mei-ely signifies the 
lord of the lowest realm of the world of form.* As Inda 
is the lord and ruler of the realms of the four great kings 
and the thirty*three gods, so Mah§>brahma is the loifi and 
ruler of the realms of Brabrnfi-ministers and Brahma* 
attendants. One belongs to the Kamadhatu or world of 
sensual pleasure, while the other to the Bfipadhatu or 
world of form. The former is sensual as he was in the 
Vedic mythology, as the god of thunder or the god of the 
warrior; but the latter is rather spiritual, sacred and 
.pure, as may be inferred from the original meaning of the 
term. If we can say that Inda repi*esents the warrior 
caste, Brahma may be said to represent the priestly caste. 
The Buddha always mentions the warrior caste before the 
priestly caste ; but as a teacher who always lays more 
stress upon anything spiritual than anything material he 
cannot reverae the positions of these two deities. While 
Inda is the lord of the two lowest heavenly realms 
belonging to the world of sensuality, BrahmS, is the lord 
of the first realm of the world of form, more spiritual 
than the realms which Inda governs. 

How the Vedic gods are treated in the Buddhist 

* The attributes which aro ascribed to Brahma are given in the 
KevaddhasuttantatD. i 212-28) as tire words of Brahma himself, which 
run as follows: Brahma, QreatBrahma, the Supreme Being, the Migh ty 
one, All-seeing one, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the 
Creator, the Chief of all, appointing each his place, the Ancient of 
days, the Father of all tliat are and are to be. SBB. ii, p. 281 ; 
Bu^dkim in Trtmalationa, p. 810. 
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mythology will he clear &om this short exposition. 
They ai’e great and powerful to some extent, but not so 
much as they were in the Vedas. They are no more 
immortal, and are subject to all mental and physical 
evils, as all other sentient beings are. They are only 
superior to human and other beings in some respects. 
They are no longer paid reverence, no longer flattered 
with praise, no longer invoked in prayer, and no longer 
invited to partake in sacrifices. They have come down 
from the exalted position which they occupied in the 
Vedic religion and keep the humble position allotted to 
them in the new mythology and cosmology. Even their 
two prominent representatives, Inda and Brahm&, who 
are always depicted as having kindly feeling towards the 
Buddha and his disciples, are no more than lords of 
realms of the heavenly world. Thus in respect to their 
nature, position, and relation to mankind, there is an 
enormous difference between the Vedic and -Buddhist 
religions. 

When the Aryans left their first home in India, the 
Pan jab, and removed south-eastward to the middle country 
and settled there, their religious psychology underwent 
a remarkable change. In the first place they ceased to 
feel the favour of gods of nature, as they did while 
dwelling in the Fanjab, in their praise and prayer ; still 
in this stage of advancement they were far from being 
able to organize any philosophical systems, as their 
descendants in later ages did, and therein find consola- 
tion and comfort from the calamity and tribulation to 
which they Were exposed, on account of the change of 
climate and tiie dis^ubed social conditions in their new 
home. As a natural result of this state of things, the 
priests in this period were solely engaged in devising 
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elaborate rites and ceremonies, which were performed for 
the purpose of propitiating or controlling goda. The 
idea that prayer and sacrifice could move gods to bestow 
upon men any favour they asked for was carried to an 
extreme ; and it was believed that the more elaborate the 
rites were, the more efficacious thej were. On the other 
hand this was the result of the claim of Social supremacy 
over the warrior caste, which the priestly caste demanded. 
The priests worked out elaborate and mystical ceremonies, 
and kept them secret, declaring that those who knew 
them alone were powerful, and that warriors, merchants, 
or any others, kings themselves being included, who were 
supported by them by means of these ceremonies, alone 
could be endowed with power. And the religious-stricken 
people easily believed them.' 

It is true that early in the period of the Eig*veda, rites 
were regarded as an important part of religion; but 
certainly not so much as in the period under discussion, 
when ceremonies wore elaborated to such an extent that 
every gesture and every word of the performer of a 
ceremony, or evei’y instrument used in a ceremony, was 
thought to have some mystical meaning. What is more, 
every natural phenomenon, every event in human life, 
according to the idea of the Indian in this period, had 
something to do with religious ceremony. Things animate 
or inanimate had some connexion with the ceremony. 
Their existence itself was for the sake of the ceremony. 
The ceremony was considered to bo everything. Rites 
and ceremonies, thus elaborated, generated a literature, 
known by the name of the Brahmanas. These ritual 
treatises, together with the Yajur-veda (which though it 
forms a part of the Veda, was an introduction to the 
’ SBE. xii, pp. xiii-xv. 
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Brahmai;^ad), are considered to be productions of a time 
between 1000 and 800 b. o. 

Vividly contrasted with the ceremonialism of Br&hman* 
, ism which is set forth in the Brfthmanas is the moralism 
of Buddhism. Ceremony, as we have already stated, is 
the most prominent feature of the Br&hmanas. It governs 
every phenomenon of nature and every condition of 
human as well as animal life. Things animate or inani* 
mate are all under the magical spell of ceremony. Gods, 
men, living beings, lifeless things can all be equally 
moved through the pov/er of prayer or sacrifice. Such 
was the belief which prevailed in the age in which the 
BrShmanas were composed. And rites and ceremonies 
were performed for the purpose of propitiating and con- 
trolling gods, asking them to bestow favour upon men 
and to, save them from evils. There is nothing of the 
sort in Buddhism. It has no god to flatter with praise 
or sacrifice ; it has no god to solicit or petition by means 
of prayer ; it has no theology nor theosophy. Gods in 
the Buddhist mythology and cosmology are not directly 
requested to give men favour or to protect them against 
any injury. They give them favour or protect them 
against ipjury only in the name of the Buddha, his 
disciples, or other holy or virtuous persons. The Buddhist 
gods are partly inheritances of Brahmanism, but these 
gods only retain a depressed position as humble figures 
in its mythology and cosmology. The power of the gods 
is in this way done away with, and the efficacy of 
ceremony is entirely unknown in Buddhism. Moralism 
is its prominent feature. 

In this connexion we should saya few words about the 
sacrifices prescribed in the Br3.hmaQas. Sacrifice was 
a common practice among the ancient Indians, Bven 
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the practice of human sacrifice can be traced in ihe 
Brahmanas. A stoiy is told in the Aitareya Brahmaigia 
(VH. 13) of a Brahman lad named ^unah^epa who was 
about to be sacrificed in lieu of the only son of a king. 
But gods themselves appeared and saved him.^ In the 
same Brahmana (I. 8) we find the following passage; — 

‘ The gods killed a man for their victim. But from him thus 
killed the part which was fit for a sacrifice went out and entered 
a horse. Thence the horse became an animal fit for being 
sacrificed. The gods then killed the horse, but the part fit for 
being sacrificed went out of it and entered an ox. The gods 
then killed the ox, but the part fit for being sacrificed went out 
of it and entered a sheep. Thence it entered a goat. The 
sacrificial part remained for the longest time in the goat, thence 
it became pre-eminently fit for being sacrificed.’ ‘ 

In the ^atapatha-BrSihmana (I. 2, 3, 6-7) we read : 
The gods first offered a man as the victim. Th*e sacri- 
ficial essence, however, escaping from him entered into 
the horse, which therefore was offered ; but the essence 
again escaped and entered into the ox. The .essence 
further entered into the sheep, and the goat, and into the 
earth in the same way. They tried to get it, by digging 
the earth, and found it in the shape of rice and barley. 
The oblation of rice and barley therefore is as efficacious 
for him who knows this, as the sacrifice of the human 
being and animals. It is quite clear from these state- 
ments that sacrifices of animals, such as horse, ox, sheep, 
goat, were practised in the period of the Brfihmai^ias ; 
and on some occasions human beings seem to have been 
victims, though presumably not commonly. The sacri- 
• 

’ Bapson, Ancient India, p. 64 ; Ifonier*Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
pp. 28-81 ; Hopkins, The SeUgions of India, pp. 197-8. 

' Indian Wisdom, p. 81. 
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fices of horse and ox were later discontinued, but sheep 
and goat have continued to be sacrificed until to<day. 
Such bloody sacrifices were considered to be necessary to 
propitiate gods. 

As to Buddhism, it is perfectly clean from this sort of 
bloodshed. As we say repeatedly, it has no gods to 
appease or to control by means of sacrifice ; and killing 
any animal, to say nothing of a human being, is intei> 
dieted as an abominable sin in Buddhism. Words such 
as Yatifia (Yajfia), Yit^a (latha), Yaga, Homa, Hutta 
(Hotra), Havya, Huta, Bali, P&ral&sa (Purodasa), <kc., are 
used in the Buddhist texts ; but they always have par- 
ticular meanings, they simply mean ‘offering’, ‘alms’, 
and ‘ almsgiving so far as Buddhist custom is concerned, 
whether they refer to sometliing offered or the action of 
offering. It is only when these words refer to Brahmanic 
practices that they mean sacrifice or oblation. The 
destruction of life, whatever the living object may be, is 
absolutely prohibited as an un-Buddhistic action, and on 
the other hand, love, sympathy, liberality, humanity, &c., 
are taught as highly commendable vii'tues ; how can such 
bloody sacrifices be consistent with this ? 

The next thing we have to discuss is the caste system, 
a social organization peculiar to India, The idea of caste 
was entirely absent in the early period of the Eig-veda. 
The Aryan race in these days was divided into a great 
number of small tribes which had each its own chief. 
In this stage of advancement, everybody was at the same 
time a priest, a warrior, and a commoner in a wide sense. 
There was no division of society based upon birth and 
profession. In the course of time, however, society 
became more and more complicated ; professions became 
more and more specialized ; and the custom arose for 

90Q9 G 
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particular people or families to pursue particular profes* 
sions. Religious ceremonies became more complex than 
before, and no one unless especially educated for them from 
childhood could conduct any of them. The privilege of 
mediating between gods and men therefom was heredi- 
tarily transmitted from father to son in one family. The 
Brilhman caste was thus established. Chiefs of small 
tribes were eager to absorb other tribes, and those who 
were successful in the absorption of other tribes became 
Samrajs or ‘ universal sovereigns ' ; and as it was necessary 
to protect their lands and peoples with standing forces, 
they always kept some trained soldiers under them. The 
caste of warrior was created in this mannei’. As to other 
people, they engaged in industrial works, and in con- 
sequence formed the caste of the Vai^yas or commoners. 
These three castes, though thus distinguished from one 
another thi'ough the difference of profession and rank, 
belonged to the Aryan race. Any one belonging to one 
of these classes was called ‘twice-born’ (dvija), after 
initiation through the proper ceremony. The- ^udra 
caste, on the other hand, included all the tribes whom the 
Aryans conquered, and was distinguished from the three 
others by the specific name ‘ once-born ’, because they 
could not be initiated like those of the other castes ; they 
were socially and religiously damned. They were placed 
under eternal damnation. 

When such a social distinction was made is not certain, 
but as we find the famous verse, ‘ His (Purusa’s) mouth 
was the Brahman, his two arms were made the Warrior, 
his two thighs the VaiSya ; from his two feet the Sadra 
was born in the Puru^asukta or hymn of the original 
man in the !^ig-veda (X. 90), the idea of the caste can be 

' A. A. Macdouell, A Vedie Header /or Students, p. 201. 
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traced to a very early period, probably the later period of 
this Veda ; but the full development of this system 
belongs to a later date, when the Aryans left the Panjab 
and firmly settled themselves in the middle country, i.e. 
in the period of the Br&hmanas. 

Later, when Buddhism arose, the caste system was in 
its full swing. A man’s social position and occupation were 
always decided by birth. He was destined through life 
to be noble or ignoble, rich or poor, wise or ignorant, 
through his birth. He was bound up by birth, hand and 
foot. He was free only as far as the limits which his 
birth allowed him, and this freedom was very narrowly 
restricted. Association between persons belonging to 
the three upper castes and the lowest was strictly or 
absolutely forbidden, and the breach of such prohibitions 
was threatened with severe penalties. The same rules 
prevented the marriage aud eating and drinking together 
of persons belonging to diflFerent castes. The caste system 
was thus a perpetual bar against social advancement and 
personal freedom. 

The Buddha’s care in connexion with the caste system 
was firstly to teach the equality and universal fraternity 
of all castes, and secondly to place all human relations 
upon a moral basis. As to the first declaration, we find 
the following passage in the Anguttara (iv. 202): ‘As, 
0 monks, (the waters of) great rivers such as the Gafiga, 
the Yamuna, the Aciravati, the Sarabhu, and the Mahi, 
at the moment when they reach the great ocean, abandon 
their original names, and are known only by the name 
of the great ocean, so (people belonging to) the four 
castes, the Khattiya, the Brahmana, the Yessa, and the 
Sudda, when they leave home and take up the hiomcless 
life in the doctrine and discipline which the HihSgata 
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has taught, abandon their original personal and family 
names, and are known only by the name of followers of 
the “Sakya’s son”/ This idea must prevail not only 
over the Sangha or monkish community, but also over 
the lay followers of the Buddha. Nobody can be privi- 
leged merely through birth ; everybody must be equal 
in the doctrine and discipline taught by the Buddha. 
It is not birth but conduct that causes distinction among 
mankind. 

Conduct alone makes a man noble or ignoble, makes 
him a Br&hman or an outcaste. Any one whose conduct 
is good is a BrShman, but on the other hand whosoever 
is wicked in his conduct ought to be regarded as an 
outcaste. Conduct is essential, but not birth. It is 
natural that he should say this as a teacher of moralism 
and universal fraternity and equality. The caste system, 
which was established firstly to distinguish the Aryan 
from the non-Aryan, endowing the former, who are 
conquerors, with infinite authority over the latter, the 
conquered, and secondly to place the Brahman on the 
highest social position, was utterly ignored by the 
Buddha. According to the Vssetthasutta,^ the Buddha 
being asked by Vasettha whether birth or conduct con- 
stitutes a true Brahman, gives a lengthy explanation, and 
in conclusion he says that the nature and chai’acter of 
the Brahman or non-Brahman chiefly depends upon 
conduct According to his idea, moral conduct is of the 
most vital importance to human beings ; birth counts 
for very little. ‘ Not by birth ’, says the Buddha, ‘ does 
one become an outcaste, not by birth does one become 
a Brithman ; by deeds one becomes an outcaste, by deeds 
one liiiimes a Brahman.’ ^ 


Sn. pp. 115-28. 


* Sn. 186, 142. 
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ISeemingly this was a polite challenge to the Br&hman 
caste, who were irremediably haughty in the Buddha’s 
^ days ; and the Buddha always tried to suppress them, 
for instance, by placing them under the caste of warriors. 
We may admit that this is true, but we should not forget 
that in doing this the Buddha had a loftier idea. In 
praising the ideal Brfihmans he uses the best words he 
can find. In this connexion we shall refer, for instance, 
to the BrSbmanavagga of the Dhammapada (verses 
388-428). 

We have now come to investigate the Upani^ads, the 
last of the three ^rutis or revelations of ancient jBrah- 
manism. The Upani^ads are generally considered to be 
a separate independent literature ,* but properly speak* 
ing they are not, because they are nothing but the last 
part of. t^e Brfihmanas, being composed a little previous 
to, and contemporary with. Buddhism, that is to say, 
between 700 and 600 b.c. They are treatises concern- 
ing the universal and individual souls (Paramatman and 
Jivatman) and exhibit their unity, or the absorption of 
the individual soul into the universal one through 
the power of knowledge, as Nirvana or the final end of 
mankind. 

The Brahmanas, as we have already stated, chiefly 
deal with the rites which were performed with a view to 
propitiating or controlling the gods. At that period rites 
were considered to be the most efficacious procedure for 
asking the gods to give favour and avert evils. In the 
course of 1;ime; boweirer, this idea gave way to another ; 
the dbange being besought about from the following 
reason. ^Hie wars which had been long raging among 
different Aryan tribes lirere calmed down, and as a result 
they ^ spend in spiritual matters. A foot 
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peculiar to this age in consequence is that men belong* 
ing to the warrior caste took the lead in this new move* 
ment.' It may not be out of place to mention in this 
connexion that the founders of Buddhism and Jainism, 
both of which arose about the end of the period of the 
Upani^ads, belonged to this caste, though the field of 
their movement does not quite coincide with that which 
we are now going to discuss. In the periods previous to 
this, that is in the periods of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, when the Aryans dwelt in the Panjab and 
the district between the Sutlej and the Jumna, the 
Brahmans had absolute authority over the whole com* 
munity ; but when they proceeded farther south-east* 
wards to the Ganges valley, ‘ the power of the Brahmans 
was restricted, the national life became more worldly, the 
priests milder, and the common people more inaportant 
than before.’* In a word, the Brahmans became less 
powerful, people belonging to the other castes became 
more important, the K^atriyas, who had much time as 
the result of the cessation of wars, devoted themselves to 
the study of spiritual matters, especially philosophical 
considerations. And the Upani^ads are the productions 
of this new phase of the mental development of the 
Aiyan race. 

In the history of Indian thought knowledge has 

' Brill. 1, 4, 11 ; 2, 1, 1 ; Kaus. 4, 19 ; Ohftnd. 1,8-9. ‘It would 
seem that the charactoristic central doctrine of the Upanisads, the 
doctrine of Brahman or the Atman^ was at first developed and 
systematized within Ksatriya circles and at the courts of kings. 
This combination of royal functions with the mood of a philosopher 
or a poet was not unfamiliar to Oriental experience.’ (Art. 

^ Upanii^ds ERE. xii, p. 645.) 

* Dr. Wolfgang Efohn, Lk Religion des Jina und ihr YerhaUnis 

z\m Buddhimus, p. 6. 
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alwa 3 rs occupied an important position. This charac* 
teristic could be clearly recognized in Yedic literature. 
1^6 origin of the world, its substance, the process of its 
construction, &o., are alluded to here and there in that 
literature. In the Br&hmanas, which mainly deal with 
ceremonial rites, these and other philosophical questions 
are also dWussed. Brahma, as the first cause of the 
universe, Atman the individual soul, identification of 
Brahma with Atman, the doctrines of transmigration 
and liberation, <&c., are all explained in the Brahmanas 
in some degree ; but their full detailed explanation and 
philosophical discussions on these subjects are only to 
be found in the Upanisads, in which the Indian for the 
fii'st time began his serious investigations. We are not 
going to enter into any detailed explanation here of the 
peculiar subjects dealt with by the Upani?ads or how 
they deal with them. It will suffice for us at present 
if we understand that knowledge was of the most vital 
importance for the Indian of this age. 

As the rite was everything to the Indian of the 
Brahipanas, so knowledge was everything to the Indian 
of the' Upanisads. In this stage of development mere 
ceremonial rites did not give him the satisfaction which 
he expected to obtain from religion. He therefore 
attempted to find this satisfaction in philosophical 
speculation. He superseded ceremonial rites by know- 
ledge, considering it to be the best means of obtaining 
his end. The attainment of unity with Atman, the 
highest aim and purpose of the Brahman according to 
the idea of the Indian of this age, could be accomplished 
only through the speculative power of knowledge. 
Nothing was impossible for Fa evarh veda or ‘ one who 
knows thus ’ to accomplish or to obtain. Nothing could 
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hurt him, and nobody could rival him in anything. 
Knowledge was the most valuable possession of the 
BrShman, and one who wUs in the possession of it was 
the most worthy person. 

Prom the moral point of view we see three remark- 
able conditions.^ In the first place knowledge has 
absolute value and efficacy above everything else. It is 
declared in the Upanii^ads that * one who knows thus ’ 
is exempt from all his sinful deeds. As fire burns up 
wood, so ‘one who knows thus’ consumes all his evil 
deeds, and becomes clean and pure, free from decay and 
death (Brih. 6, 14, 8). The theft of gold, drinking 
liquor, dishonouring one’s teacher’s bed, and the murder 
of a ^^hman are regarded as four deadly sins, the most 
heinous crimes ; but ‘ a man who knows the doctrine of 
five mystic fires ’ is not stained with the evil of these 
sins ; he will be cleansed from it and obtain the world 
of the blessed (ChSnd. 6, 10, 9-10). As soft fibres of the 
I^lka reed, when thrown into fire, are burnt, thus all his 
sins are burnt who offers this Agnihotra. with a full 
knowledge of its true purport (Chand. 5, 24, 8). Know- 
ledge was thus of supreme value for the BrShman of tho 
Upani^ads, whether in speculation or in practical life. 
There is no evil deed for ‘ one who knows thus ’. 
Knowledge will cancel all sins and crimes which he 
commits. Morality is thus absolutely void of its value 
before knowledge. 

Later on, however, the idea was somewhat modified. 
Good conduct was declared to be as requisite as know* 
ledgei. l9o we find passages in the Kath& (8, 6--8), ‘ He 
who has understanding and whose mind is idways firmly 
held, bis senses are under control, like good horses of 

* HiiOM, pp. 68 ft 
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a charioteer. ... He who has iind«rstan<iiiig, who is 
mindful and always pure, reaches indeed that place from 
whence he is not born i^[ain.’ In the same Upani^ 

24) we read : ‘ He who has not first turned away from 
his wickedness, who is not- tranquil, and subdued, or 
whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the Self 
(even) by knowledge.' 

Contrasted with these two opposite ideas, however, 
we fiind another one expressed in the Upanisads in con- 
nexion with good and evil. This idea is of exemption 
from the region of moral distinctions as the result of the 
cultivation of one’s knowledge. A possessor of know- 
ledge, or a man who knows thus, as he is usually called, 
soars high up in the region where there is no moral 
distinction between good and evil; he has overcome 
these ^stinctive ideas. 

That Buddhism values knowledge highly goes without 
saying. It values it as highly as the Upanisads. The 
extinction of depravities, the attainment of enlighten- 
ment or NibbSna, liberation from transmigration, the 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths, the practice of 
the Eightfold Noble Path, &c., all fundamentally depend 
upon knowledge. These high attainments of Buddhist 
culture can be accomplished onlythrou^^ the exercise 
of knowledge. Knowledge is therefore regarded as 
essential to Buddhist culture, and on the other hand 
ignorance is looked upon as one of the most detestable 
evils. * It is through not understanding and grasping 
the Four Truths, 0 monks, that we have had to run so 
long, to wander so long in this weaiy path of trans- 
migration — ^both you itfid I' (A. ii. 1; D. ii. 91-122). 

* By extinguishihg the depravities the monk exists, having 
understood, realized, attained in this veiylifr by himself 

MM H 
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to the liberation of the mind attainable through know* 
ledge, which is free from depravities* (A. i. 107 passim), 
is a frequently recurring sentence. < Without know* 
ledge there is no meditation (jhiina), without meditation 
there is no knowledge; he who has knowlege and 
meditation is near unto Nibb&na’ (Dh. 872). * Those 
who know whence sin arises drive it away. They cross 
over this stream that is difficult to cross, and has not 
been crossed before, with a view to not being bom 
again * (Sn. 273). 

Knowledge is one of the three trainings (sUckhA), the 
other two being morality and the concentration of the 
mind. Ignorance, on the other hand, is one of the three 
roots of evil, the other two being lust and hatred. 
Knowledge is one of the four forces (5a2(»), one of the 
five faculties (ind^iya), one of the four precious, things 
(dhamma), or portions (aiiga) (A. ii. 79, 289 ; D. ii. 128) ; 
recollection (sa^i) and the investigation of the doctrine 
(dhammavkaya), the seven constituents of enlightenment 
(ho^haAga), right view {sammddi^hi) and right recollection 
{sammOmtif of the Eightfold Noble Path, may be included 
in knowledge. 

A glance at the epithets given to the Buddha, the 
most worthy personage for the Buddhist, will help us 
to see how highly is knowledge esteemed in Buddhism. 
Buddha (enlightened one). Sambuddha (highly en* 
lightened one), Dasabala (possessor of the ten unique 
forces), Sattha (teacher), Sabbafifiu (omniscient one), Cak* 
khumg, (possessor of supernatural eyesight), Samanta- 
cakkhu (seer of all directions), Sugata (well-attained 
one), Bhuripafifia (possessor of great knowledge), TathSr 
gata (one who has understood things as they are), 
Lokavidu (Knower of the world) ; these are only a few 
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of the Buddha’s epithets which most frequwtly recur in 
the Buddhist writings. It is quite clear from this short 
exposition that Buddhism values knowledge very highly, 
as highly as the Upani^ads. This fact shows us the 
contemporariness of those two great systems. High 
esteem of knowledge was the general thought of the 
times. 

So far the case is the same, but a difference arises 
here, because, as we have already stated, the Upani^ads 
give knowledge the supreme position, esteeming it above 
morality, while the Buddha has never gone so far in 
this direction. He never values knowledge above 
moraliiy. Knowledge is always reshnined by morality, 
or both go together. This is why early Buddhism was 
not successful as a philosophic^ schooL Buddhist 
knowledge is always controlled by the moral conscience. 
It is not allowed to soar up as freely as it pleases, as in 
the Upani^ads and other Indian philosophical schools 
which appeared later on, the later form of Buddhism 
being included. We should not say, however, that in 
Buddhism knowledge and virtue are identified, that a 
possessor of knowledge is considered to be virtuous, or 
that a wise man is expected to be good. But we may 
say that they always stand side by side. ‘He who 
possesses virtue and intelligence, who is just, speaks the 
truth, and does what is his own business, him the world 
win hold dear ’ (Dh. 217). ‘ Pleasant is virtue lasting to 
old age, pleasant is a faith firmly rooted ; pleasant is 
attainment of knowledge, pleasant is avoiding of sins' 
(Dh. 888). ‘A wise and good man who knows the 
meaning of this should quickly clear the way that leads 
to Nibbana ’ (Dh. 289). On the other hand, morality 
stands at the head of the three trainings and leads the 
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waj,^ which means that morality is the starting-point of 
Buddhist culture. The Buddhist with a view to attain* 
ing high culture must first of all be a moral man. 
‘Establishing himself on morality, an intelligent man 
cultivates concentration of the mind and knowledge; 
the ardent and prudent monk will extricate that en* 
tanglement’ (S. i. 18, 165 ; V. M. i. 2). ‘Action, kndw* 
ledge, righteousness, morality, and the noblest life, by 
these are mortals purified, but not by lineage or wealth ’ 
(M. iii. 262 ; S. 1 34, 65 ; V. M. 1 8). ‘ One who is always 
in possession of morality and knowledge, who is well 
tranquillized, energetic, and ardent, will cross the flood 
of transmigration hard to cross ’ (S. i. 58 ; V.. M. i. 8). 
y^'icara^asampanna, or ‘One who is endowed with 
knowledge and good conduct is an epithet given to the 
Buddha, showing the equal importance of knowledge 
and virtue. The Buddha esteems knowledge very 
highly, but he does not place it above morality, as the 
Upani^ads do; nor does he identify knowledge with 
morality. They always go together, and the latter leads 
the way. This is the general Buddhist notion of the 
relation between knowledge and morality. 

Buddhism, however, agrees with the Upani^ads in the 
last of what we have called the ‘ three remarkable con- 
ditions though even here we find some, though slight, 
discrepancy between the two ; because one of them, the 
Upani^ads, gives knowledge the supreme value, while 
the other. Buddhism, always restrains it through 
morality. According to the idea set forth in the 
Upani^ads, knowledge exempts ihe knower from boUi 
good and evil, and emancipates him altogether from the 
region of moral distinctions.’' Ya evm veda, or ‘One 
> D. ii, 98. * Hume, pp. 61-2. 
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who knows thus*, is freed from the idea of moral dis- 
tinctions through the power of the knowledge he has. 
‘He does not distress himself’, says- the Taittirlya (2, 9), 
‘with the thought. Why did 1 not do what is good? 
Why did I do what is bad ? He who thus knows these 
two (good and bad), frees himself.’ ‘ Him (who knows)’, 
says the BrihadSrapyaka (4. 4. 22), ‘these two do not 
overcome, whether he says that for some reason he has 
done evil, or for some reason he has done good — he 
overcomes both, and neither what he has done, nor what 
he has omitted to do, bums (affects) him.* ‘ If there were 
no speech, neither right nor wrong would be known, 
neither the true nor the false, neither the good nor the 
bad, neither the pleasant nor the unpleasant. Speech 
makes us understand all this’ (Chand. 7, 2, 1). So the 
omnipoteiit Upani^adic knowledge elevates the knower 
beyond the range of ethical, aesthetical, and logical dis- 
tinctions. For ‘One who knows thus’, there is no 
opposite or relative idea, because he has himself risen 
up into the sphere where there is no such distinction. 
As a person of complete knowledge, he is absolutely 
free from distinctive ideas which belong to the sphere 
of partial knowledge. A man of absolute knowledge, or 
‘ One who knows thus ’, is never restrained by any such 
ideas. 

Buddhism as a characteristically ethical teaching can- 
not be bold enough to admit the total abolition of moral 
distinction for wy persons. What we expect here is 
that good will decide^y be good, and evil will decidedly 
be evil, in the case the wise or the ignorant, the 
Buddha, the Arahan, or other men. Still we find almost 
the same idea expressed in the sculpture, especially in 
the Dhammapada and Suttanip&ta which are generally 
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regarded as sources of Buddhist ethical ideas. Is this 
due to the influence of the thoughts of the time, which 
we may say in some sense the Upani^ads represent? 
The Bhikkhu, the BiShmana, the Buddha (Satthi, Muni) 
are said to be free from such distinctions as good and 
evil, pleasantness and unpleasantness, purity and im- 
purity, and so on. ‘He who is above good and evil, 
who is chaste, who with knowledge passes through the 
world, he indeed is called a Bhikkhu’ (Dh. 267 ; S. i. 182). 
‘Him I call indeed a Brahmana who in this world is 
above good and evil, above the bondage of both, free from 
grief, from sin, and from impurity ’ (Dh. 412 ; Sn. 636). 
‘ As a beautiful lotus does not adhere to the water, so 
thou (Master) dost not cling to good and evil, to either ’ 
(Sn. 547). ‘ The Brahmana who does not cling ... to 
what is good and to what is evil . . . ’ (Sn. 790). ‘ Under 
any circumstance the independent Muni does not please 
nor displease (any one)’ (Sn. 811). ‘ . . . Muni does not 
wish for purification through another, for he is not 
pleased nor displeased (with anything) ’ (Sn. 813). ‘ He 
is a Brahmana who has no idea of boundary, who does 
not cling to what he has known or seen, who takes no 
delight in attachment, nor is affected with freedom from 
attachment; there is nothing which he grasps as the 
highest thing in the world’ (Sn. 796). ‘He who having 
left behind both what is agreeable and what is disagree- 
able . . . such a one will wander rightly in the world ’ 
(Sn. 363). 

Thus the Bhikkhu, the BiHlimana, the Buddha in 
Buddhism take the place of ‘ One who knows tlius ’ in 
the Upanisads; and they ai'e described as being above 
good and evil things, pleasant and unpleasant, and so on. 
Such attainment is the result of high mental culture 
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prosecuted through the activity of perfect moral conscious* 
jaeae. When one reaches this state of culture, distinctive 
ideas will be absolutely abolished, just as in the case of 
one who knows Brahmi, or one who has seen Atman, 
or one who has attained complete oneness with Brahmft 
or ParamStman. He is not immoral, but we may say that 
he is supermoral. He has reached the mental condition 
where there is no consciousness of moral, aesthetical, 
or logical distinction; the relative ideas therefore of good 
and evil, pleasure and pain, agreeableness and disagree* 
ableness, right and wrong, are all annihilated for him. 
In his action as well as in his thought all these distinc- 
tions, not merely in idea, but in fact also, are abolished. 
In other words, he has gone beyond the sphere of 
morality into that of religion. He is not limited by 
distinctive ideas, though naturally his action, speech, or 
thought will not be morally bad. Such a person may 
have no moral consciousness of his conduct. Without 
any consciousnessbf his conduct, without any compulsion 
from within and without, he acts as he pleases, and still 
his conduct is free from any moral breach. In the 
Buddhist doctrine of moral retribution, evil actions are 
always thought to bring evil effects, while good actions 
bring good effects so far as beings are within the sphere 
where actions will take effect. When Buddhahood or 
Arahatship is reached, actions will bring no effects, 
because the actions of the Buddha or Arahan are of an 
inoperative nature, unlike those of ordinary people. 
Their actions being completely free from desire (rl^a)t 
hatred (dosa), and ignorance (mcAa) and their opposites, are 
not transformed into Kammas which, in tbe case of the 
ordinaiy nu^ will produce good or bad results in happy 
or miserable birth. The Buddha or the Arahan in 
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Buddhism thus takes the place of * one who knows thus * 
in Brahmanism, and is represented as' being not bound 
by relative ideas. This does not mean that he will be 
exonerated from any moral sins, as is declared in the 
Upani^ads in the case of ' one who knows thus but that 
he is above these distinctions. He is no more a man 
morally bound. 

Dr. Hopkins rightly says,^ * Knowledge is wisdom to 
the Brahman ; asceticism is wisdom to the Jain ; purity, 
and love is the first wisdom to the Buddhist/ Buddhism 
regards knowledge highly and approves asceticism to 
some extent, but certainly it docs not esteem knowledge 
as highly as the Upani^ads do, and it does not approve 
asceticism as Jainism and Brahmanism do. It esteems 
purity and love, that is, morality in a wide sense of the 
term, above anything else- It is an ethical teaching 
after all. 


‘ Tlte Iteligions of India, p. 806. 
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The Five Precepts incumbent upon all Buddhists (6b). The Eight 
Precepts which laymen keep on Special Days (68). The Ten <jh>od 
Actions (67). Four Vices belonging to the Mouth (68). The Three 
Vices belonging to the Mind (71). Covetousness, Hatred, and 
Ignorance, and their Synonyms (72). The Ten IVecepts of the 
Novice (76). Another Set of Precepts (79). The Patimokkha or 
Rules for the BhikkUu, Four P&rttjik&s or grave Transgressions (80). 
Thirteen SangiiAdisesas and other Rules of minor importance (82). 
Negative Expressions of Buddhist Precepts (So). The Mahftmah* 
galasutta (86). 

In classifying Buddhist morality we feel ourselves 
facing a great difficulty, because Buddhism as a moral 
system has an infinite variety of names and ideas in 
morality, which sometimes, though included in the same 
categories, are regarded as moral from entirely different 
points of view, so that their classifications in many cases 
cross one another. What we expect to find in some 
classifications are missing, and some moral ideas which 
seem to us rather unimportant appear in several of them, 
sometimes in redundantly subdivided forms. It is rather 
a wearisome, and on many occasions an irritating task to 
arrange them in unified or systematical classes. What 
we can do with them, therefore, will be at first to mention 
them, as set forth in the Buddhist scriptures, with notes 
and comment and then to extract from them a category 
of morals ace<ttdin^ js we think they are regarded in 
this teaching. 

The simplest compendium of the Buddhist morality is 

im I 
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the five precepts : (1) Do not kill, (2) Do not steal, (8) Do 
not commit adultery, (4) Do not tell a lie, and (6) Do not 
take intoxicating liquors. Buddhism as a teaching 
closely connected Yrith Br3.hmanism bears a striking 
similarity to the latter in many respects. The moralities 
of these two religions naturally resemble each other, with 
the only difference that in Buddhism morality is far more 
highly regarded than in Brahmanism. We find four of 
the five precepts, falsehood being excepted, in the 
Chandogya-Upani^ad (6, 10. 9-10), in the following words : 
‘A man who steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dis- 
honours his Guru’s bed, who kills a BrSihman, these four 
fall, and as a fifth he who associates with them.’ These 
are the four most deadly sins of the ‘ twice-born and 
the heaviest legal as well as spiritual punishment is 
expected to follow the commission of any one of them. 
But if the offender knows the doctrine of the five fires, 
he will not only not be defiled by the sin, but will be 
purified and obtain the world of the blessed. These four 
sins are mentioned in ancient law books ^ too, according 
to which these, the deadliest sins as they are, can 
be escaped from by means of the recital of Aghamar- 
eana or ‘ hymn of sin-effacing ’. As is clear from these 
statements, the difference between Br ahman iann and 
Buddhism is in this connexion that the latter, nnlilffl 
the former, does not teach the possibility of release from 
any sin by means of knowledge, hymn, or through any 
divine mediation. It declares that we shall be responsible 
for the sin we commit, we shall reap the crop of what 
we ourselves have sown in this life or in one of the 
coming lives. 


’ Ga. xjtiv. 10-12 ; Ba. iu. 6. 2-6 ; Va. xxvL 8. 
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The five precepts are generally given in the following 
forms : (1) abstinence from destruction of life, (2) absti* 
nence from taking what is not given, (8) abstihence 
from fornication, (4) abstinence from speaking falsely, 
and (5) abstinence from drinking spirituous, strong, and 
maddening liquors, which is the cause of sloth. 

The first two of these may be regarded as guarantees 
for the safeguard of life and property. As we have 
mentioned already, sacrifice was a common practice in 
the times when the Buddha appeared, and sheep, goats, 
horses, and oxen were killed in abundance. Such 
a sacrifice was a ridiculous absurdity and at the seme 
time an unpardonable cruelty in the eye of the Buddha, 
who did not recognize its efficacy on the one hand, and 
who highly regarded the life of any living being on the 
other. As we shall see later on in the chapter on benevo* 
lence, according to the Buddha’s idea, the humane 
sentiment of mankind is not to be limited merely to 
themselves, but ought to be extended to all sentient 
beings, who should share as much kindness as mankind 
themselves do. No living being therefoi’e should be 
killed intentionally. With this humane idea, the Buddha 
taught never to destroy the life of any living creature, 
however minute it may be. The water filter, one of the 
monk’s requisites, is used to filter water so that microbes 
may not be swallowed while drinking water. This is the 
same with the case of the Jain monk, who is moreover 
prohibited from drinking cold water.^ It is forbidden 
to throw the remains of food on green grass, because it 
may destroy the life of grass ; and it should not be thrown 
into water where animals live, because it may hurt their 

* Xhr. Wolfgang Bohn, IHe Meligion de$ Jim vnd ihr YttMUMB turn 
BttdUMmus, p. 6. 
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life. The monk ought not to go about during the rainy 
season, because in trampling down the grass which grows 
especially in that season he may destroy its life, and 
because he may kill small animals which also especially 
grow and crawl about on the roads during that season. 
Thus the high regard of life is in Buddhism as well as in 
Jainism carried almost to an extreme. 

Stealing or theft in its wide sense will include not only 
that of material objects in connexion with which it is 
ordinarily explained, but that of immaterial ones. Pick- 
pocketing, buiglaiy, robbery, swindling, blackmail, are 
not all the forms of theft. There are hundreds of oilier 
forms of it;' for instance, the infringement of o&ers’ 
rights, unasked interference with others* business, the 
waste of time by those who are employed by private 
persons or corporate bodies, the neglect of duty, evasion 
of responsibility, misuse of or tampering with money or 
property belonging to the public or other persons, &c. 
I am afraid in fact almost all of us commit theft in some 
form or other, whether positively or negatively. Some- 
times we are conscious of its being a form of theft, but 
in many cases we are not, on account of the long habitual 
practice of it, or from mere ignorance. Certainly all of 
these cannot properly be called cases of theft, but they 
are not consistent with the ideal of a man who 'takes 
only what is given, with which he is content, and who 
passes his life in honesty and in purity of heart And 
if we cany on our business exactly as we ought to, our 
efficient will be increased by several times. 

The third abstinence is that from adultery, which we 
shall fully discuss later on, in the chapter on celibacy and 

' Sm The Hibhert Journal, Oct, 1904, 'The Ten Commandmenii . 

* D.i4-6;SB£.zLp.l89. 
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chastity. And therefore vre shall dismiss the subject 
with only a fe w remarks on it. The difficulty in dealing 
with it is that we are not in a position to comprehend 
the Buddha’s idea in connexion with it, because there 
are not materials enough for constructing any concrete 
idea about it. Perhaps the following episode will be suf* 
ficient for us for the present. Pi^dolabhSxadvSja, one of 
the Buddha’s chief disciples, in the course of a religious 
conversation with King Udena, ^ mentions that the 
Buddha has told his disciples to look upon women in 
three different ways. That is to say, they should regard 
women who are as old as their mothers as mothers ; 
those who are as old as their sisters as sisters; and those 
who are of the same age as their daughters as daughters. 
This forms a part of instruction given to his monkish 
disciples, but we can deduce from it the Buddha’s general 
idea of women. They should be regarded like our own 
mothers, sisters, or daughters according to their respective 
ages. When women are regarded in this manner, and 
when there is no breach of faith of marriage, and there- 
fore husband and wife can have perfect trust in each 
other, * the sacredness of home will be perfectly retained 
and the peace thereof will be realized. 

The fourth abstinence is that from telling a lie, which 
we shall discuss fully in the chapter on veracity. ‘ Let 
no one speak falsely to another in the hall of justice or 
in the hall of the assembly, let him not cause any one 
to speak falsely, nor approve of those that speak falsely, 
let him avmd aU sorts of untruth ’ (Sn. 897). This is 
the Buddha’s admonition against falsehood. Buddhism 

‘S.iv. 110^11. 

* For the Buddha’s instruction about mutual trust of husband 
and wife, see the SihgaloTadasuttanta, D. iil 190 ; SBB. iv. 181-2. 
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as a religion of truth has no room for falsehood. It 
demands absolute truth, as it demands absolute purity as 
a religion of purity. Truth is the final end of Buddhism 
as a science, and it is the final standard of Buddhist 
morality. We ought to be absolutely true in thought, 
speech, and action. And a community will be very 
pleasant to live in, if there is no falsehood found in any 
form. Truth is thus essential for social as well as 
individual welfare. The motive of fEdsehood is desire to 
gain something (rag&gati), or it comes as a result of moral 
weakness (hhayagatij. Buddhism regards covetousness as 
one of the ugliest vices on the one hand, and teaches the 
power of truth-speaking {saccakiriyd) on the other. 
Truth-speaking is a power, according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, as love (mtta) and sympathy (karund) are.^ 
Strong are those who always speak the truth and never 
deviate from it. When a man is free from covetousness and 
equipped with mental strength as a result of close attach- 
ment to truth, he will never be afraid to speak the truth. 

The fifth and last of the five precepts is abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors.^ This is usually expressed in 
this form: ‘Abstinence from (drinking) spirituous, strong, 
maddening liquors, which are roots of torpidity This 
means that taking any intoxicating liquors is the cause 
of torpidity or sluggishness. It causes mental sluggish- 
ness and relaxation as well as physical torpidity. 
Buddhism recommends us to bo constantly vigilant 
{sadajagariydnuytitta) , it teaches us to concentrate our 
minds as a means of culture. Drinking liquors, which 
causes mental sluggishness and relaxation, can never be 
consistent with this doctrine. 


* SBB. iv. 186 - 6 . 

^ See the chapter on abstinence and tempej'ance. 
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The five preeepts are the compendium of Buddhist 
virtue. They are called ‘ the treasure of virtue’ (SiladhmC^.^ 
The perfect observance of them is said to be ‘ success^ in 
morality’ {8il<mwpaM)* Those who observe them wUl 
live the life of a householder with self-possession 
( FtsOmda),* and will never meet with the king’s punish- 
ment ; * the reputation of those who observe them and 
take refuge in the three holy objects wUl spread all over 
the world after death they will be reborn in the 
heavenly world.® ‘ Fivefold, 0 householders,’ says the 
Buddha, * is the gain of the virtuous person through the 
practice of virtue. In the first place the virtuous person, 
strong in virtue, acquires great wealth through his 
industry; in the next place, the good reports of him are 
spread abroad; thirdly, whatever society he enters — 
whether of nobles, BrShmans, heads of houses, or 
members of the Order— he enters confident and self- 
possessed ; fourthly, he dies without anxiety ; and Iasi ’y, 
on the dissolution of the body, after death, he is-re-borh 
into some happy state of heaven. This, 0 householders, 
is the fivefold gain of the virtuous person .’ ' 

The five precepts are incumbent upon all the Buddhist 
laymen, who ought to observe them through life, so long 
as they do not give up professing the Buddhist faith. 
Next to these five, there comes the set of eight precepts, 
Atthangaslla, which are as follows : (1) abstinence from 
destruction of life ; (2) abstinence from taking what is 

> A. iii. 68, iv. B. * A. ii. 66, iv. 271, 284, 288, 824. 

* A. iii. 208, 204. ‘A. iii 208-11. 

® A. i. 226 ; the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sahgba. 

* A. iii. 86, 171, 204, ^05, 276-7 ; S. ii 68 ; in A. ii. 88 abstinence 
from drinking is omitted. 

’ D. ii 86 ; SBR xi 17 ; SBB. iii. 91. 
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not given ; (3) abstinence from all sexual uncleanness ; 
(4) abstinence from speaking falsely ; (6) abstinence from 
drinking spirituous, strong, and maddening liquors whidi 
are the cause of sloth ; (6) abstinence from eating at for- 
bidden times ; (7) abstinence from dancing, singing, play- 
ing music, and seeing shows ; and (8) abstinence from 
adorning and beautifying the person by the use of 
garlands, perfumes, and unguents, and from using a high 
or a large couch or seat.' * 

According to the Mahavagga (Vin. 1. 101 ff.), there was 
a custom among a certain religious sect in the Buddha's 
time, presumably in the Magadha country, to keep three 
days holy, the eighth, fourteenth, and fifteenth of every 
half lunar month. They assembled on these days and 
preached the doctrine, by means of which they obtained 
popularity among the people. This fact came to the 
notice of King BimbisSra, who therefore approached the 
Buddha and suggested to him to tell his disciples to do 
the same. The Buddha, accordingly, told his disciples 
to assemble together on those days and preach the 
doctrine. Later he ordered them to recite the Patimokkha 
or ' collection of precepts prescribed for the monk ’ on 
these occasions. Still later they were told to assemble 
once instead of thrice, which has become a perpetual 
institution for monks. In the southern Buddhist 
countries, even to-day monks assemble on the fourteenth 
or fifteenth day of every half lunar month and recite the 
collection of precepts, as their brethren did in ancient 
times. This is called Uposatha. 

The Buddhist laymen on their part keep all the three 

’ This set is given in A. L 211-12, iv. 248-51 ; 888-90 ; but in 
A. i. 214-16 (= Cdm. on Thi. p. 88), Sn. 400-2, (7) is omitted and 
(8) is divided into tivo, thus completing the number eight. 
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days or one day of every half lunar month holy, and 
obs^e these eight precepts through day and night on 
each occasion. In the Bhammikasutta (Sn. 400-2) they 
t are recommended to keep these eight vows on these 
days and also on the extra-fast days (PatihSxiyapakkha). 
But while the five precepts are obligatory on every 
Buddhist layman through life, these eight precepts are 
voluntary ; they may be observed on these special occa- 
siona 

The observance of the Upavasatha * or fast day was an 
old custom in the Aryan community, because we read 
in the ^atapatha-Brahmana (I. 1. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 4. 1) that 
the householder with his wife practised fasting one day 
every half lunav month while preparing sacrifice to be 
performed the next morning, and that gods thereby 
knowing it betook themselves to his house and dwelt by 
him {upa + vas). This day, therefore, was called Upavasatha. 

The Yrata or abstinence of the householder on these 
days ‘included the abstinence from some kinds of food, 
especially meat, and other casual pleasures ; the cutting 
(optional, according to some) of the beard and hair, ex- 
cept the crest-lock ; sleeping on the ground in one of the 
chief fire-houses ; and the observance of silence during 
the ceremonies The observance of the Uposatha days 
and taking one meal, and abstinence from pleasures as 
is prescribed in the last three precept^, are in the main 
taken from the Brahmanic custom in those days. 

The Buddha established this institution in the first 
place with a view to complying with the current 
religious custom. He was always careful not to oppose 
current thoughts or eustoms, so far as they were not 

* Upoaatba is its eonwsponding Pali form. * SBE. xii 1 note, 
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against his own ideas. And he did not hesitate to adopt 
custom, institution, doctrine, or anything else which he 
thought was helpful to his religious system. And it 
is quite natural that the Buddha as a moral teacher, 
in whose system self-control, temperance, endurance, 
chastity, and the like virtues predominate, should, adopt 
this custom into his system. 

In the second place, this observance makes the 
Buddhist layman more religious, because in observing 
these eight precepts he is leading a more religious life 
than in observing the five precepts only. He is partly 
leading a monk's life. He abstains from sexual un- 
cleanness; he abstains from taking meals after noon; 
he refrains from wearing garlands or other bodily orna- 
ments, from using perfumes or ointments ; he refrains 
from dancing, singing, playing music, or seeing shows ; 
and he refrains from using a large high bed or seat. 
All these precepts are included among the ten precepts 
which are prescribed for the Samanera or novice. Thus 
the Buddhist layman, as the Brahman householder did 
in the preparation of sacrifice, is to take un a novice's 
life for one day and night. 

From the standpoint of the ideal life, the Bhikkhu or 
monk with his collection of two hundred and twenty- 
seven precepts comes first. The Samanera or novice, 
who has to observe the ten precepts as long as he 
remains a novice, comes next to the monk. The 
Upasaka, or layman, whose everyday precepts are only 
five, comes last. The layman therefore by observing the 
eight precepts leads a more ideal life following the 
religious man's example. This seems to have been the 
Buddha’s idea in establishing this institution. In a dis- 
course for the lady devotee Yis&kha, the Buddha says as 
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follows : * He (the layman) considers, 0 YisSkha, in this 
manner, Arahans have given up the destruction of life 
during their life; and refraining from destroying life, 
and having laid aside staffs and swords, they live feeling 
ashamed (of sin), and compassionate and sympathetic 
with all living beings. I also to^ay during this day 
and night will give up the destruction of life ; and 
refraining h’om destroying life and laying aside staff and 
sword, 1 will live feeling ashamed (of sin), and com- 
passionate and sympathetic with all living beings. I 
will follow the example of Arahans in this matter, by 
which my Uposatha will be observed. . . .* Arahans 
have given up using high and large beds ; and refraining 
from using them they sleep in low places, i. e. on chairs 
or couches made of grass. I also to^ay during the day 
and night will give up using a high and large bed ; and 
refraining from using it, I will sleep in a low place, 
i. e. on a chair or couch made of grass. I will follow the 
example of Arahans in this matter, by which my Upo- 
satha will be observed.’ * It is clear from this quotation 
that the Uposatha, in which the observance of the eight 
vows is regarded as the most important thing, is the 
imitation of the life of Arahans for one day and night. 
While the five precepts are moral precepts, the eight 
are religious vows. In observing them, therefore, and 
devoting the day to the exercises of religion, the layman 
becomes more religious, and thereby he is nearer to the 
ideal of the Buddhist life. 

The Dasakusalakamma, or ‘ten good actions’, is 
another category of virtuous conduct, which differs from 
the preceding two sefis, because, unlike the two others, 

* The same thing is repeated about the six intermediate precepts. 

* A. i. 211-12, iv. 24&-61, 886-90. 
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these *good actions’ do not merely include bodily 
‘actions’, but also those of speech and thought. They 
are (1) abstinence from taking life, (2) abstinence from 
taking what is not given, (8) abstinence from adultery, 
(4) abstinence from speaking falsely, (5) abstinence from 
slandering, (6) abstinence from abuse, (7) abstinence from 
foolish talking, (8) abstinence from covetousness, (9) 
abstinence from malice, and (10) abstinence from being 
sceptical. The first three of the ten belong to the 
body, the next four to speech, and the last three to 
thought; and the first four, that is abstinence from 
taking life, stealing, adultery, and lying, are found 
among the five precepts and the eight which we have 
already explained. The last of these four and the 
following three make up ‘good actions’ in speech. 
Telling a lie, slandering, abuse, and foolish talk ccpprise 
all evils belonging to the mouth. 

Speech is an important faculty particularly inherent 
in the human being. It is chiefly through this faculty 
that we are able to communicate our thoughts and feel* 
ings to others. Certainly there are many other mediums 
of communicating our thoughts and feelings to others, 
such as letters, pictures, actions, gestures, countenance, 
^c. All these are substitutes for speech, and we may 
call them speech in its broader sense, so far as they can 
be used for expressing our thoughts and feelings. 
Speech is thus indispensable for human beings, and it 
is well so long as it is used rightly or properly. Evil 
comes only when it is misused or when it is abused, as 
the Buddha says : ‘ To every man that is bom, an axe is 
bom in his mouth, by which the fool cuts himself, when 
speaking bad language.’' Lying, slandering, abuse, and 

' Sn. 667. 
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foolish talk perhaps comprise the most serious oases of 
evil belong^ to speech; and when we abstain from 
them, we i^all be free from the evil of speech. 
r Slandering, backbiting, as it is ordinarily called, or to 
be more accurate, ‘using language which is liable to 
cause separation among friends’, may take the form 
sometimes of a false statement or report concerning the 
personality of another, or sometimes of a misrepresenta- 
tion about his action, but always accompanied by a 
malicious intention to rouse friendly feeling towards 
oneself and hostile feeling towards another. In doing 
this he wishes to separate friends from one another, 
and to attract one or both of them to himself. In the 
Sumangalavil9sinl (i. 78 - 4 ) we find the following defini- 
tion of this term : ‘ Any language by means of which 
one rouses friendly feeling towards oneself and hostile 
feeling (lit. emptiness) towards another in the heart of 
somebody else to whom the language is directed.’ This 
commentary further says that not only the slanderous 
language itself, but the will (cetand) which prompts one 
to utter or disseminate slanderoiis language for the 
purpose of causing rupture among friends and making 
oneself friendly to them ought also to be regarded as 
‘ slandering ’. 

It is quite clear that this is a detestable vice in itself; 
nothing can be more detestable than slandering a person 
who is free from at least the charge in connexion with 
which he is slandered, for slandering is usually under- 
stood to refer to untruth. The motives which induce 
one to utter slanderous language against another may be 
avarice, hatred, env^,^ cowardice, or other similar 

* * Contentions and disputes aro joined with envy, and there is 
slander in the disputes arisen", Sn. 868. 
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malicious ones. Whatever the motives may be, they 
will never be consistent with the moral ideas of 
Buddhism, which looks upon them as abominable vices, 
and regards concord, love, sympathy, tolerance, as 
admirable virtues. It may cause first of all the separar 
tion of one friend from another; it may cause the 
defamation or ii\juiy of one who is made the victim of 
this vice ; and it may cause the speaker himself to lose 
his honour, if he has any. No positive good can be 
expected to come from such vice on either side except 
by sheer accident. 

Abuse, or using harsh language, is another evil be* 
longing to the mouth. In defining it Buddhaghosa says 
as follows: ‘Abuse is a language which makes the 
speaker and others feel harsh, and which itself being 
harsh is pleasant neither to the ear nor to the heart' 
(Sum. i. 73-4). Contumely, derision, cursing, sarcasm, 
scornful language, which are all harsh to the ear and 
the heart, will be included in this vice. People may be 
induced to use such language by pride, anger, envy, or 
any other motives of a similar nature; and whether 
these may bring evil or not on one who is addressed, 
they ought to be regarded as vice, and therefore avoided. 

Peyyavajja or piyamcam or kind-wordedness, one of 
the four elements of friendliness,' '*3 exactly the opposite 
of abuse. We find this among the virtues of a woman,* 
and the virtues which are to be shown towards friends 
and relatives ; * but we shall find the most interesting 
reference to this virtue in the Lakkhanasuttanta,* where 
the Buddha says about one of his previous incarnations 

‘ A. ii 82, 24b ; ir. 219, 864 ; D. lii. 162 ; Jat. ▼. 880. 

• A. iii. 86-7 ; iv. 266, 267. 

• D. iii 190. * D. iii 178. 
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Hhat when he was bom as a man he gave up using 
harsh language, and spoke only such words as were free 
from blame, pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching to the 
heart, urbane, pleasing the multitude, beloved by the 
multitude.’ This is said about one of the Buddha’s 
previous births ; but it may also be regarded as a virtue 
for the ordinaiy man. 

The last evil belonging to the mouth is frivolous talk, 
or vain conversation, which is defined as : ‘ Any language 
which is spoken frivolously with no purpose’ (Sum. i. 
78-4). This is nonsense or idle talk which brings no 
good at all on the speaker or the listener. On some 
occasions it may be innocent and harmless ; it may be 
by no means offensive to the listener ; it may not amount 
to revealing the bad character of the speaker ; and there* 
fore it piay not be included under the head of evil in its 
strictest sense. But at the same time from the strictest 
moral point of view it cannot be called a virtue. Idle 
talk, especially indulged in at the moment when our 
moral consciousness is somewhat lax, is prone to lead us 
to criticize absent persons, and as a natural consequence 
insolent or even reproachful language, which we refrain 
from using in their presence, may be used. It has no 
definite purpose, and it is silly idle talk only suitable for 
idle people ; and further there is a fear of its leading to 
serious criticisms of those who are not present. Such 
a thing can never be consistent with the rigorous 
moral ideal of Buddhism, which recommends us constant 
alertness and allows us no moment for laxity of moral 
sense. 

The last three of the ten precepts instruct us ‘ not to 
be covetous ’ (obAiffM), ‘ not to be malicious ’ (vi/^p3da), 
and * not to harbour any wrong idea’ (micchSditthi). 
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Covetousness, malice, and ignorance are the three 
fundamental moral evils of the Buddhist. We shall not 
be covetous, we shall not be angry with the world, and 
we shall be free from ignorance. They are regarded as 
depravities (kilem), fires (aggii, bonds (samycijam), and the 
roots of all moral evil {(^usalamiila). They are not only 
the roots of moral evil, but also, according to the idea of 
Buddhism, the causes of all the misery of life. As long 
as we harbour these three fundamental evils, that is to 
say, if we remain under their sinister influence, we 
cannot be expected to be free from the misery of life 
and acquire final salvation. As the Buddha says: 
‘ Having cut off desire {rSga) and hatred ((fosa) you will 
go to Nibba^a’* (Dh. 369); or as a Buddha is defined 
simply as ‘ He who has renounced desire, hatred, and 
ignorance’ (It. 68), so the simple abandonmjsnt or 
absolute repudiation of these three evils is essential to 
Buddhist culture. The Buddha, or Arahan, is a person 
who has completely abandoned them, and who as a 
natural consequence has reached enlightemnent, because 
enlightenment is attained at the moment when all 
mental evils have been relinquished. In other words, 
if we have destroyed covetousness, and do not harbour 
it any longer ; if we have broken down hatred, and do 
not cherish it against any man or creature ; and if we 
have freed ourselves from ignorance, and acquired mental 
enlightenment, we shall be holy persons. 

Of the three evils, however, the evil of the most 
obstinate nature to be destroyed is the first one or 
covetousness. This is the evil of all evils. The com- 
plete destruction of this single evil, therefore, amounts 


‘ Ct A. L 280; S. iv. 261. 
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to attaining to Nibbftna;* and ‘one who is free from 
covetousness’ is a Buddha.* It must be controlled, 
suppressed, forsaken, destroyed, extirpated root and 
brwch. Buddhist culture is nothing but a continual 
struggle against this monstrous evil. How deeply the 
evil has taken root in the human heart, how hard it is 
to uproot it, but still how important it is to do so, may 
be seen from the &ct that so many different terms are 
used to signify this single evil, and always with r^ard 
to its suppression or extirpation. I have collected the 
following list : — 

tsAganath, impurity, lust, Sn. 617. 

attho, desire, want, need, passim. 

ahoAkiro, selfishness, egoism, A. L 182 ; M. iii. 18, 82. 

mama/hk^, desire, A. :. 182 ; 11 iii. 18, 82. 

mamapitam, selfishness, Sn. 466. 

mamattaki, grasping, egoism, Sn. 872, 961. 

t^pekha, opekkM, desire, longing, afifeotion, Sn. 88 ; Dh. 846. 

tccAa, wish,* derire, covetousness, Dh. 74. 

miwM, avarice, Sn. 941. 

iaMcOro, wish, desire, covetousness, ambition (?). 

desire, lust, greed, craving, Sq. 761 ; It. 92. 

Asi, desire, longing, Sn. 684, 794, 864 ; Dh. 897. 

pipAsA, thirst, ardent desire (f). 

esA, esauA, wish, desire, thirst, Dh. 886. 

gavesanA, paripesanA, etfhi, pav^M, paripetthi, do., Y. M. L 28, 29. 

AkalMiA, desire, longing, Tba. 1080. 

kAmo, wish, desire, passion, lust, passim. 

mkanH, will, desire, Tha. 20. 

TaHeana/iik, attachment, Sn. 949 ; Dh. 200. 
pontAo, bond, tie, Sn. 798 ; Dh. 211. 

AdAttagatUho, the tied knot of attachment, Sn. 794. 
gid^ greed, desire* Sn. 828, H. L 860, 862. 
gjdho, greed, desire!, Sn. 61^ 162. 

* Ta^hakkhayo, or extinction of detire^is another name forNibbftna. 

• Yitataaho, Sn. 88. 
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gahanaih, entanglement, Dh. 894.. 

jftho, seizing, attachment, Mah&nid. 128, 227. 

pariggako, attachment, Mahftnid. 67. 

ehando, wish, desire, intention, Sn. 171, 206, 286, 886 ; Tha. 1029. 
Jofa, the entangled branches of trees or bamboos, desire, lust, S. 
18, 166; V. M. 1. 

jklinf, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180; A. ii. 211. 
jiginmnata, covetousness, desire for, Vibhahga 868. 
nij^i)hsamt&, covetousness, V. M. L 28. 
ahhgjka, covetousness, passim, 
attaih, grasping, Sn. 787, 868. 

taifM, tasina, lust, unsatisfied desire, human passion, passim. 

adimm, taking, clinging, attachment, Dh. 89 ; Sn. 1108, 1104. 

upadOtunh, clinging, attachment, Dh. ii. 68 ; iii 280 et passim. 

parigadOnath, samadinadi (?). 

poHiicBt., wish, aspiration, Sn. 801. 

pika, desire, envy, Tha. 1218. 

pemam, affection, love, A. iii. 249. 

landho, thopg, bondage, attachment, Sn. 628 ; Dh. 844. 

handkanaA, bond, fetter, attachment, Sn. 522, 682 ; Dh. 846. 

ambandhanaiih, nibandhanaik, tying, fastening, attachment (?) 

nibandho, binding, attachment, S. iL 17. 

vinibandhamdt, vinibandho, bondage, desire, Sn. 16. 

anubandho, bondage, affection, desire, H. iii. 170 ; It. 91. 

vpanibandho, fastening, attachment, V. M. i. 286. 

paribandho, Com. on Thi. p. 242. 

rd^, human passion, evil desire, lust, pasim. 

sOrOgo, sdrajjana, sarajjitattoth, affection, passion, Habanid. 242. 

rajo, impurity, human passion, Sn. 974. 

rati, lust, attachment, Dh. 27. 

manoratho, desire, wish (?). 

ruei, desire, inclination, Sn. 781. 

ahhil&so, desire, longing, wish. Com. on Petavatthu, 154. 

UUasd, ardent desire (?). 

akiffo, longing, desire, lust, Sn. 686, 686 ; Dh. 411. 
lobho, covetousness, desire, cupidity, Sn. 867 ; Dh. 248. 

Idbhanaih, greed, Tha. 848. 

Mbhand, Ic^hi/tattmh, do. (?). 

vofitNii, forest, desire, lust, Sn. 1181 ; Dh. 284, 844. 
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vanatho, forest, love, lust, Dh. 288, 284. 

nivesanaih, resting-place, home, clinging to, attachment, Sn. 470. 801. 
smipo, fetter, bond, attachment, Sn. 478, 791 ; Dh. 897. 
ataiO, attachment, hanging on, clinging, Sn. 777; Yin. ii. 166; 
r a i. 212. 

visaiiikl, poison, desire, Sn. 888 ; Dn. 180. 

santhavath, friendship, attachment, Sn. 207, 246 ; Dh. 27. 

ttssSdo, desire, Sn. 616, 788, 786. 

sneho, sineho, affection, lust, desire, Sn. 209, 948 ; Dh. 286. 

Osayo, abode, intention, inclination, V. M. L 140. 
mvmyo, inclination, desire, A. i 182 ; Sn. 14, 869, 646. 
siHbatiii, desire, Sn. 1040. 

As to hatred, we can find only the following few 
synonyms : — 

hodho, anger, wrath, Sn. 1, 246, a62, 868, 928 ; Dh. 221-8 ; It. 4, 
12, 109. 

A»jX), anger,^ ill-will, ill-temper, Sn. 6. 

6gh&to, anger, ill-will, hatted, malice, D. 1. 8, 81 ; S. i. 179. 

patigho, wrath, hatred. Sum. 116. 

doso, anger, hatred, passim. 

viddeso, enmity, hatred (?). 

dhQmo, anger, Sn. 460. 

upanAho, enmity, Sn. 116. 

vyApAdo, wish to injure, hatred, fury. Sum. 211 ; It. 111. 

andbhiraddhi, anger, wrath, rage, D. i. 3. 

veram, wrath, anger, hatred, sin, Sn. 160 ; Dh. 8-6, 201. 

virodko, opposition, enmity, Sn. 862. 

virodhamHn, opposition, enmity (?). 

roso, anger (?). 

rosanoih, anger (?). 

vyArosanam, anger, Sn. 148. 

And lastly, as to the synonyms of ignorance, we find 
still fewer : — 

aHHAifa^, ignorimce. It. 62, 
moho, fainting, ignorance, felly, passim, 
mohanaih, ignorance, Sn. 899, 772. 
aviott, ignorance, error, passim. 
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Though the number of terms to which we have 
referred is rather limited, still we can see that a large 
number of words derived from different roots is used to 
denote the single idea of covetousness. As to the two 
other roots of evil, i. e. hatred and ignorance, they are 
represented by a far smaller number of words. This 
means, I think, that they are of far less importance than 
covetousness. So far as Buddhist culture is concerned, 
covotousness is most detrimental to it, and when it is 
utterly exterminated, culture comes to perfection. 

So far we have spoken of covetousness, hatred, and 
ignorance as though all these were found among the ten 
precepts, because our present discussion is about these 
precepts, but we must know that the last mentioned evil 
is not included in them, but that Micchaditthi, or ' view> 
ing in a wrong way takes its place. It is only from 
covetousness or in order to complete the explanation of 
the thr^ roots of evil that we have placed ignorance, 
instead of ‘ viewing in a wrong way ’, side by side with 
covetousness and hatred. Micchaditthi being usually 
defined as ‘ the denial of moral retribution ’ forms a part 
of ignorance. Holding the wrong view is ‘ to commit a 
terrible sin and break off all the roots of virtue The 
principle of causality is the basis of the Buddhist teach* 
ing, and therefore it is natural that its denial should be 
regarded as the most horrible sin of the Buddhist. 

Now we come to deal with the precepts presciibed for 
the monkhood, mainly comprising two groups, one for 
the Samanera, or novice, and the other for the Bhikkhu, 
or full member of the community; the former con- 
sisting of 10 precepts, the latter of 227. The 10 

’ Note$ de Monde Bouddhique, par L. de la Vall^ Poussin, 
Bruxelles, 1914. 
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precepts of the novice are the 8 precepts which the 
layman observes on Uposatha days, plus (the 10th) 
abstinence from accepting gold and silver.^ The novice 
^ therefore ought to abstain from (1) killing living things, 
(2) stealing, (8) having carnal pleasure, (4) lying, (6) 
drinking intoxicating liquors, (6) eating at forbidden 
times, (7) dancing, singing, playing music, and seeing 
spectacles, (8) wearing, adorning, or ornamenting himself 
with garlands, scents, and unguents, (9) using large and 
lofty beds, and (10) accepting gold and silver.* 

These precepts were laid down mainly in accordance 
with the habits or moral ideas of those days. Stealing 
gold, drinking intoxicating liquors, dishonouring one's 
Quru’s bed, and killing a Brahman were regarded as the 
most heinous sins of the Brahman.* What are forbidden 
as sins in the first three and the fifth precepts for the 
Buddhist novice are nothing but these four heinous sins 
in miniature. It is possible that the Buddha in pre* 
scribing these four precepts had the laws prohibiting 
them in his mind. The prohibition of eating at for* 
bidden times, or the principle of taking one meal every 
day, is perhaps the adoption of the institution of fasting 
which was practised in preparation for sacrifice.* The 

* As we have already explained, the 8th of the 8 precepts in reality 
comprises 2 precepts, p. 64 ' ; and consequently the 8 precepts comprise 
9 out of the 10 of the novice. See the following enumeration. 

' For monks this last precept is given in the Nissaggiya, 18-19. 

* e.g. Chftndogya, 6, 10, 9. 

* In the KlUigiriauttanta, H. L 478, the Buddha lecommends to 
his disciples 'to practise yikalabhojanftverama^l or ‘ abstinence from 
eating at forbidden times* as bringing 'little illness and suffering, 
bodily vigour, strength, au4«oi>ifortable living The Buddha there- 
fore did not meiely mean by it to accord with the religious custom of 
the times, blit he had health in his idea. And this seems to be 
justified ^m what modern medical science proves. 
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remaining four precepts, except the last one, ai’e all 
found in the Brahmanical law books.^ We may say, 
therefore, that these precepts and the Brahmanical laws 
forbidding worldly amusement and bodily embellish- 
ment, and denying the comfort and pleasure of life in 
some degree, are instituted on the same ground ; or the 
former are borrowed from the latter. If the latter is 
the case, the Buddha perhaps thought that what is good 
for the Brahmanical student must be good for the 
Buddhist novice. 

The sixth precept forbids the novice to take meals 
after noon. The seventh denies him worldly pleasure. 
He cannot dance, sing, or play any musical instrument 
himself, and look at spectacles or enjoy theatrical per- 
formances. He is forbidden to take part in any worldly 
pleasure. The eighth precept denies him bodily em- 
bellishment. He is not allowed to wear garlands or to 
use perfumes, ointments, or collyrium for the purpose 
of adorning or beautifying his person, or making it more 
distinctive or attractive. By the ninth precept he is 
prohibited from using, we may say, magnificent furni- 
ture and fine utensils. As to the last precept, the novice 
is thereby instructed to refrain from coveting valuable 
property in any form, to say nothing of possessing it. 
Such strict prohibitions are undoubtedly intended to 
make his life as simple as possible, because a simple life 
is an ideal for any religious man, through which he may 
be saved from being bothered by any external matei’ial 
object, and may devote his whole energy to his spiritual 

' Students are forbidden to see dances, Ap. I. 8. 11 ; to dance, 
Ga. II. 18 ; to sing and play music, Ga. II. 18 ; to use garlands and 
ornaments, Ga. II. 13 ; to use scents and unguents, Ga. II. 18, Ap. I. 
2. 25, 27 ; to use high or broad beds, Ap. I. 8. 11, Ga. II. 21. 
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cultivation. Attachment to worldly objects will certainly 
distract his mind and prevent it from being tranquillized 
or purified. He ought thwofore to be contented with 
the fewest requisites of life, food, clothing, dwelling, and 
medicine, as usually given as necessaries of life. It ought 
to be borne in mind that fasting, the denial of worldly 
pleasure, the prohibition of the acceptance or possession 
of gold or silver, which these precepts import, do not 
amount to recommending him self-mortification, as they 
may seem to do in the eyes of the modems. Compared 
with the laws of Brahmanism or Jainism these precepts 
are far more lenient. Nothing can be farther from the 
Buddha’s idea, as is clear from the declaration in his 
first sermon,^ than instituting laws of self-mortification. 

There is another set of precepts ^ which it is not 
obligatory for any particular class of Buddhists to 
observe. Seemingly they are more monkish than laic, 
as many of them are found in the Patimokkha’ We 
shall simply mention them as they are given, and pass 
on to the next set of precepts. They are abstinences 
(1) from destruction of life, (2) from taking what is not 
given, (3) from sexual uncleanness, (4) from telling a lie, 
(5) from slandering, (6) from using harsh language, (7) 
from frivolous talk, (8) from causing injury to seeds and 
plants, ^9) from taking meals after midday, (10) from 
dancing, singing, playing musical instruments, and 
looking at shows, (11) from wearing, adorning, or orna- 
menting the person with garlands, scents, and unguents, 

‘8. V. 420-4. * D. L4-6; 68-4; A. U.20&-9. 

* Eight out of th« 26 pnoepta can be identified in the Patimokkha 
under exactly the same terma. (1) oorreaponda to Pftc. 61 ; (4) to 
Fac. 1 ; (6) to Ffto. 8; (6) to F&o. 2 ; (8) to Pfto. 11 ; (18)toNi8a. 18; 
(2fi) to Safigh. 6 ; and (^) to Nias. 20. 
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(12) from using laige and lofty beds, (18) from accepting 
gold and silver, (14) from accepting uncooked grain, 
(15) from accepting raw meat, (16) from accepting women 
and girls, (17) from accepting bondmen or bondwomen, 
(18) frx)m accepting sheep or goats, (19) from accepting 
fowls or swine, (20) from accepting elephants, cattle, 
horses, and mares, (21) from accepting Cultivated fields 
or wastw, (22) from acting as a go-between or messenger, 
(23) from buying or selling, (24) from cheating with 
scales or bronzes or measures, (25) from the crooked way 
of bribery, cheating, and fraud, and (26> from maiming, 
murder, putting in bonds, highway robbery, dacoity, and 
violence. 

For the Bhikkhu or full member of the Sangha or 
community there are, as we have stated previously, 
227 precepts, which are divided into 8 groups, em- 
bodied in what is known as the Patimokkha. They 
are, to mention them according to their gravity, 4 Para- 
jikas. Is Saiighadisesas, 2 Aniyatas, 80 Nissaggiya 
Pacittiyas, 92 Pacittiyas, 4 Patidesanlyas, 75 Sekhiyas, 
and 7 Adhikaranasamathas. 

The P3.rS,jik3rS are rules which involve the perpetual 
expulsion of the transgressor from the monkhood. The 
offender is said ‘ to have fallen into defeat ’, and he is 
no longer allowed to remain in the community— the 
heaviest punishment for the monk. The fimt ParajikS. 
is a rule against enjoying sexual intercourse, which is 
regarded as one of the most serious crimes for the monk 
and deserving to be punished by perpetual expulsion. 
The first 5 of Sahghadisesas, the 2 Aniyatas, 3 Nissag- 
giyas (4, 5, 17), 16 Pacittiyas (6, 7, 21-80, 44, 45, 59, 67), 
2 Patidesaniyas (1, 2), all these are offences in connexion 
with women. 
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The eeoond Par^ik& is taking what is not given, the 
theft not of trifling objects, but of objects of some value, 
objects of such viflue, according to the text of the Pftti- 
mokkha, that the King would seize, slay, bind, or banish 
him for the theft. We find no other nile in the P&ti* 
mokkha in connexion with theft. 

The third is a rule regarding killing a human being. 
Not only (a) killing a human being knowingly, but also 
(&) seeking out an assassin against a human being, (c) 
uttering the praises of death, (d) inciting another to self* 
destruction, and (e) according to the commentary on the 
Patimokkha (Yin. iii. 73), abortion or the destruction of 
life in the womb, are to be regarded as crimes against 
this rule. Monks are forbidden by this rule not only 
to deprive of life a human being with their own hands, 
but also to cause the destruction of life of those whom 
they address or others, or to make it possible, by luring 
an assassin, praising death, or inciting people to suicide. 
And so far as the human being is concerned, even the 
abortion of an embryo which was just conceived is re* 
garded as constituting this crime. As to the destruction 
of life of other creatures, we see many rules in the Pfiti- 
mokkha. Deliberately depriving an animal of life is a 
crime against the 61st Pacittiya. In the 62nd Pacittiya 
drinking water with living creatures in it, and in the 
20th sprinkling water of this sort on grass or on day is 
prohibited. Digging the ground and destroying any 
vegetable are prohibited in the 10th and 11th Pacit- 
tiyas, which also have indirect connexion with the 
destruction* of life, because in digging the ground one 
maykill smdl creaturii and the vegetable is to be re- 
garded as having lifb. It is prescribed in the 6th and 
7th of the Sah^&disesas that in building a hut or a large 
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residence monks should select a site free from danger 
and leave an open space around it. This is meant riot 
to cause any harassment or inconvenience to living 
creatures, but to protect them. The protection of animal 
life and vegetable life as well is thus regarded as a 
virtuous action. 

The fourth is a rule regarding a falsehood, one of a 
grave nature, as theft in the Par§jik?^ is one of a serious 
nature. It is a great falsehood when a monk falsely 
declares that he has acquired ‘ the insight into the know- 
ledge of the noble’, the supreme acquisition. 

Killing, stealing, sexual uncleanness, and falsehood, 
which occur in every category of precepts, appear in the 
Patimokkha in their gravest forma As plundering gold, 
drinking liquors, invading the teacher’s bed, and murder- 
ing a Brahman are capital crimes in Brahmanism,^ so 
these four are the gravest offences for the Buddhist 
monk. If he violates any of these he will be perpetually 
expelled from the community, and further he will be 
perpetually damned, because he is said never to be able 
to attain Arahatship.' 

The Sanghadisesas are rules which require a Sarigha- 
kamma in the beginning {9dt) and at the end (sesa), or 
which require a formal meeting of the whole community 
at every stage, for the amendment of offences committed. 
This division contains rules of various natures. The first 
five concern the monk’s behaviour towards woman or 
uncleanness; the next two (6, 7), building a hut and a 
large residence ; the 8th and 9th, charging another 
monk with a PSr9.jik& offence without ground or on some 
points of no importance ; the 10th and llth, causing a 


> Chftndogya, 5, 10, 9. 


• SBE. xzxvi, pp. 78-81. 
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schism among the community; the 12th, refhsing to 
lictten to what is addressed to him in accordance with 
the law ; and the 13th, leading a life hurtful to the lay 
people. 

^ Qlie Aniyatas are rules concerning undetermined 
matters, undetermined because it depends upon circum- 
stances whether they are to be treated as Pfirl^ikSs, 
Sahghadisesas, or as PScittiyas. Both are about the 
monk’s behaviour towards woman, or relation between 
them. 


The Kissaggiya PScittiyas are rules the violation of 
which involves forfeiture. This is why these are called 
Kissaggiya, or ‘ those which should be given up or for* 
feited ’. They mainly concern robes, bowls, medicines, 
rugs and mats, except three (18-20), which deal with 
accepting gold or silver, and with commercial trans- 
actions in which silver is used. 


The Pacittiyas are rules requiring repentance and 
absolution. It is in this division that we find the 


offences of the most moral nature. Lying (1), using 
abusive language (2), slandering (3), worrying monks in 
assembly (12), stirring up ill-will against a monk who is 
deputed to an official duty (13), revealing lack of public 
spirit (14, 15), revealing selfishness (16-18), killing living 
creatures (10, 11, 20, 61, 62), showing disrespect (54), 
giving a blow to another monk from anger (74), using a 
threatening gesture (75), &c. Many of them are offences 
of a moral nature. 


The P&tidesanlyas are rules regarding matters which 
require confession, as ‘ having fallen into a blameworthy 
oiBfence’. The offender jodght to recognize his own 
offence and coiii^ it. 


The Sekhiyas are rules connected with discipline. 
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They are chiefly disciplines or demeanours which * ought 
to be obsenred 

And lastly, the Adhikarapasamathas are rules in con* 
nexion with legal questions. 

The Patimokkha, as we have it now, contains 227 
precepts, but this seems not to be. a fixed number, 
because, according to the tradition, the Buddha pre- 
scribed and altered them whenever he considered it 
necessary to do so. In the Ahguttara (i. 230, 281), Sikkh&- 
pada, nr precepts, are said to be 150 in number, and 
a Chinese version ^ of the Ps,timokkha has 253 precepts. 
So we have ample reason to believe that these are not 
a fixed number, and that if the Buddha had lived longer 
the number might have been increased, or, it is not im- 
possible, diminished ; because, according to the Maha- 
parinibbanasuttanta and other 'sources,^ he is said to 
have declared on his death-bed that his disciples might 
abolish the lesser and minor precepts. ‘What are the 
lesser and minor precepts?’ was the question which 
puzzled the monks who assembled to collect or recite 
the Buddha’s discourses at tibe first Buddhist Council 
immediately after his death, and it will not be easy for 
anybody to answer even to-day. It will be therefore 
better for the monk to accept and observe them as they 
are, as Mahflkassapa persisted on that occasion. Any 
alteration in quantity and quality of the Patimokkha is 
perhaps the work of a Buddha. 

It seems impossible to enumerate all Buddhist virtues, 
early Buddhist literature, even what we call discourses 
on doctrine and discipline, being merely a long list of 
virtues and vices, nearly all of which are arrangea m 

> Nuijio’s CataloguiB^ Na 1108 (?), Piatimoksa-vinays. 

* D.ii. 164; yin.ii.288-9 ; SBB. xl 112-18 ; xx. 877 ; SBB. iii. 171. 
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classes ; they are analysed and synthesized in hundreds 
of ways. It will be ^erefore well for us to stop these 
wearisome enumerations and turn our attention in 
pother direction. 

What we have enumerated above are all expressed in 
negative forms ; abstinence from killing, abstinence from 
stealing, abstinence from lying, and so on. is not 
merely the case with the fiuddhist morality ; in Oriental 
teachings moral precepts or instructions generally take 
negative forms. In reply to the question of one of his dis- 
ciples what benevolence is, Confrcius says : * You should 
not do to others as you would not wish done to you.’^ 
Contrasted with this negative expression, the Chinese 
sage has given a positive instruction of a somewhat 
similar meaning. * A benevolent man,’ says he, ‘ in the 
hope of being established himself, seeks to establish 
others beforehand ; and in the hope of succeeding him- 
self makes others succeed beforehand.’* The two pre- 
cepts do not mean exactly the same ; but we may say, 
one explains the term * benevolence ’ from the negative 
side and the other from the positive. In spite of this, 
what is generally known as Confucius’s definition of 
benevolence, and veiy much quoted as such, is the 
former, but not the latter. We do not, however, under- 
stand that benevolence as taught by him has only a 
negative side, that is to say, that benevolence, according 
to his definition, is ‘ not doing to others what one would 
not wish done to oneself’. Everybody who knows any- 
thing of his teaching will understand that when he tells 
his disciples not to do to others what they themselves 
do not like done to thcob, he means that benevolence, 

’ James Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. i, p. 261. 

* Op. cit., p. 194. 
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besides refraining from doing to others what pne dislikes, 
is also doing to others what one likes. 

The case is the same with Buddhist morality. 
Precepts generally, and other instructions in many cases, 
are expressed in negative forms, which, however, it 
ought to be borne in mind, always involve a positive 
aspect. Stealing is a vice, and therefore abstinence from 
it and liberality in giving are virtues; using abusive 
language is vicious, and therefore abstinence from it and 
kind'Wordedness are virtuous ; pride is bad, and there- 
fore giving it up and being humble are good; and so 
forth. Buddhism teaches doing kuada, ptiililOt ktdydna, 
as well as refraining from doing dcusala, p&pa, kd/hisa ; 
the former being good, right, meritorious, or virtuous, 
and the latter, evil, wrong, demeritorious, or vicious, and 
we ought to refrain from them. It will be therefore a 
hasty conclusion to say that Buddhism simply teaches 
avoidance of evil actions. It also teaches the perform- 
ance of good actions. *To be good and to do good' 
always go together with * abstaining from evil actions ’. 

Before closing this chapter it will be well for us to 
mention a discourse, the Mahamangalasutta,^ as a 
specimen of the Buddha’s ideas, to show that his In- 
structions do not always take negative forms, that they 
are not always a series of classifications and analyses, or 
concerned exclusively with monastic morality. Here in 
this sutta we find family morality expressed in most 
elegant verses. We can imagine the happy blissful state 
of household life attained as a result of following these 
injunctions.* 

■ Khu. Z-Bi Sn. 268-69; SBE. x. 48-4; T. W. Bhys Davids, 
126-7. 

* We have omitted the first and last verses. 
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‘ Not to associate with the stupid, bat to associate with the 
wise ; and to honour those who are worthy of honour ; this is 
the greatest blessing ; ^ 

To dwell in a suitable place, to have done meritorious 
deeds in past lives, and to have formed right resolves for. 
oneself; 

To have learnt much, (to be skilful in) art, to be well 
trained in discipline, and to utter pleasant words ; 

To wait upon one’s parents, to cherish one's wife and 
children, to have a peaceful calling; 

To be generous in giving, to act in accordance with the 
Dhamma, to ch^sh one’s own relatives, and conduct free firom 
blame ; 

To refrain and abstain from sin and eschew strong drink, 
and to be diligent in righteous things ; 

To be respectful, humble, contented, and grateful, and to 
hear the preaching of the Dhamma from time to time ; 

To be patient and mild, to see Samapas, and to have 
religious conversations from time to time ; 

Religious devotion, absolute chastity, penetrating the Noble 
Truths, and realizing Nibb&na; 

A mind unshaken in contact with the conditions of the 
world, free from sorrow and defilement and peaceful — this is 
the greatest blessing.’ 

In this sutta these items are each given as a source 
of blissfulness, but at the same time they may be re* 
garded as admirable virtues in the Buddha’s eyes. 

' This clause forms the refrain of each verse. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BUDDHIST MORALITY 

The Autonomous Nature of the Buddhist Morality (88). Salva- 
tion through One’s own Power (89). The Doctrine of Eamma (90). 
The Practicable Nature of the Buddhist Morality (92). The Fai> 
reaching Insight of the Buddha (94). Moral Items to be reviewed 
(95). The Mah&y&nist charges the HmaySnist with Egoism (96). 
The charge is unfounded (97). 

Buddhists have many precepts which the Buddha laid 
down for the guidance of his immediate disciples, and 
many more which he delivered from time to time for 
the same purpose, both of which are embodied in the 
Pi^a. Whoever professes faith in the Buddha, has to 
observe and follow them. The Buddhist thus seems to 
be absolutely subject to external laws, in the form of 
precepts and instructions, and the Buddhist morality 
seems to be heteronomous, but not autonomous as it is 
usually understood to be. This requires a little explana- 
tion. 

In the first place, as Dr. Bashdall ' asserts, * no one 
can think out his own moral code a priori, in entire 
independence of his environment ’, and it is absolutely 
impossible for any one to remain unmoved by the 
external moral infiuence which is constantly working 
upon him. His moral ideal in the main will be the out- 
come of blending together maxims, traditions, customs, 
and ideas prevailing in the society in which he has lived, 
and of moral principles which he has formed for himself 

' Tlte Theory qfQood and Evil, Oxford, 1907, vol. ii, p. 164. 
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through the power of reasoning more or less independent 
of his environment. In the second place, a community, 
school or sect, which is founded on common religious 
^beliefs or moral principles, will naturally require a pai> 
ticular religious training or moral education ; and there- 
fore every system has its own peculiar teachings, founded 
on its fundamental principles. What we call Buddhist 
precepts or instructions are mainly intended for the 
training or education of the monkii^ and lay members 
of the Buddhist community. Nobody will deny the 
necessity of such training or education, for moulding 
them, so to speak, into the Buddhistic type. And these 
precepts or instructions, though very subtle in some 
respects, are nothing but a general guidance to show the 
direction in which the Buddhist ought to turn on his 
way to final salvation. This training or education, in 
one sense of the term, continues throughout life, as in 
any other religious or moral system. 

But, on the other hand, Buddhists have to strive for 
their salvation individually through their own power 
so they are more responsible for their own weal and woe 
both in the present life and in the future than any othei 
religionists. They have been trained and moulded 
through these teachings, which may continue to influence 
them in the surroundings in which they find themselves, 
but they on their own part will have to struggle for their 
own moral -improvement and spiritual enlightenment, the 
attainment whiqjh entirely depends on their own power. 
No one else, human or divine, according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, is able to work it out for them. Their unaided 
toil alone will be abte to effect their own deliverance. 
The Buddhist morality, therefore, in spite of the fact 
that the system has so many precepts and instructions, 

iM* N 
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is in its foundation autonomous, more autonomous ban 
the morality of any other religion. We say more 
autonomous, because no system or person can be absolutely 
autonomous The Buddha in his last preaching to his 
disciples emphaticaUy told them to depend on themselves 
and the truth for their own salvation or ^enlightenment. 
He concluded this memorable instruction with these 
words : ^ ‘ And whosoever, Ananda, either now or after 
I am dead, shall be a lamp unto themselves, and a refuge 
unto themselves, shall betake themselves to no external 
refuge, but holding fast to the truth as their lamp, and 
holding fast as their refuge to the truth, shall look not 
for refuge to any one besides themselves — ^it is they who 
shall reach the very topmost Height, but they must be 
anxious to learn.’ The Buddha with his lofty personality 
has revealed to his followers a living example gf high 
mental culture. His personality is the outcome of uniting 
moral and intellectual cultures, if we can consider them 
separately. It is a moral as well as an intellectual 
perfection. Moral improvement and spiritual enlighten- 
ment are perfectly manifested in a visible form in his 
personality. He has taught his disciples to follow his 
example, to struggle for higher mental culture and finally 
attain the goal, Nibbfina. 

The doctrine of Eamma or moral retribution, which 
forms a prominent feature of the Buddhist teaching, also 
makes clearer the autonomous nature of the Buddhist 
morality. The Buddha points out three erroneous ideas 
about the happing and misery of this life in the follow- 
ing words : ‘ There are, 0 monks, some Sama^s and 

* D. ii. 100-1 ; SBB. iu. 108-9 ; & v. 164. 

* A. i. 178 if. ; Dr. Wolfgang Bohn, Die Pejfchologie und Etkik dee 
Buddhmm, pp. 84-6. 
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Brahma^ wHo maintain and believe that all the 
pleasure, or pain, or indifference to pleasure and pain, 
that this person feels, are results of his acts in previous 
births. There are, 0 monks, some Samanas and 
Br&hma^as who maintain and believe that tiiese are all 
results of creation by the lord of the universe. And 
there are, 0 monks, some who think that all these have 
neither reason nor cause/ He continues to say that if, 
as the first group of Samapas and Br&hmanas assert, 
these are all results of actions in previous existences, e.g. 
as murderer, thief, adulterer, liar, &c., they will all be 
predestined to be such as they are by their previous 
actions, and in consequence they will not be directly 
responsible for the crimes which they have committed. 
They cannot but act as they are destined by their actions 
in tbejr previous births. They will have simply to do 
as they are forced to do by their past actions. Freedom 
of will is thus absolutely denied to them. They will 
have no intention to do what ought to be done and not 
to do what is not to be done. No moral improvement 
or intellectual culture can be expected from them. If, 
as the second group of Samanas and Brahmapas say, the 
happiness and miseiy of the present life of beings are 
the outcome of divine interference, the Supreme Buler 
will be to blame for these offences. And lastly, if, as 
the third group of Samapas and Br&hmapas think, the 
present condition of living beings is produced without 
reason (hetu) and cause (pouxaya), these crimes will also 
be committed without reason and cause. Everything 
will happen only by , chance, without any causal link. 
We shall; have to wait for chances to turn up in our 
favour, no efforts or strivings being needed for our better- 
ment. Sudi an assertion is in Buddhism refuted by the 
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doctrine of causation on the one hand, and rejected by 
the doctrine of Kamma on the other. According to the 
latter, our present different births are the results of 
tile accumulated Eammas performed in our previous 
existences, and our present different dispositions are 
also predestined by our previous Eammas, the Buddhist 
doctrine of Eamma on the one hand being a fatalism ; 
but at the same time vre must understand that we are 
tnoulding our own fate in the next birth through our 
actions, because we are free to do or not to do as we 
please, not as the first group of Samai^ and Brfihmapau 
assert who ascribe our actions in this life solely to the 
Eammas done in our previous lives. And as we have 
no one to mterfere with our fate, and as our destiny 
continues to happen regularly as we ourselves ordain it, 
without any digression through the law of causation, we 
lave the key of our fate in our own hands tiiroughout 
our repeated births. Improvement or degeneration, 
ascent to heaven or descent to hell, happiness or misery, 
are all the results of our own deeds. We ourselves are 
moulders of our fate. No one else is to be blamed for 
our misery, or praised for our happiness. It is quite 
clear from these statements that Buddhism emphasizes 
the freedom of the will, and that its morality is autono- 
mous par excellence. Autonomy is a prominent character- 
istic of this religion. 

Another characteristic of the Buddhist morality is its 
practicability. In fact in Buddhism no sharp boundaiy 
line is drawn between ethical theory and moral practice. 
Theory, if we can consider it separately, is valuable only 
when it can be applied to practice ; the former always 
presupposes the existence of the latter ; there can be no 
theory which is thought of merely for its own wait a, Tn 
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the case of spiritual enlightenment, personal experience 
is of vital importance. Like a thirsty man who finds 
a well, but not a rope or a bucket to draw water from it, 
and who in consequence is obliged to endure his suffer- 
ing and ‘experience in his person ’ \ nothing but mere 
knowledge that there is water; the mere knowledge* 
that the cessation of existence is Nibbana does not amount 
to attaining to Nibbana. So says the Buddha: The 
most important thing with spiritual enlightenment there- 
fore is to experience it in our own person. The case is 
the same with the Buddhist morality. The mere know- 
ledge of it is of no use for the Buddhist. 

The practical nature of morality is conspicuous 
especially in Buddhism in its primitive period of develop- 
ment, when it was least tinged with philosophical colour, 
and when its disciples flocked around the prominent 
personality of the Buddha for the purpose of practising 
Brahmacariya under his guidance. As we have already 
stated,* the Buddha repudiated philosophical arguments 
or speculations as useless for practical purposes. The 
monk Maluhkya, the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta, the 
monk Cunda, are all warned against their philosophical 
inquiries. Magandiya’s idea that man can be made pure 
through philosophical views (ditthi) is also refuted as 
wrong.‘ In the Suddhatthakasutta,* which is somewhat 
unique in the poetical nature of its expression, besides 

* Kajen* phttsitva. * S. ii. 118 . 

* See Chapter L ‘ There are four things says the Buddha, ‘ which 
mntilM should not think of: (a) the sphere of enlightenment of 
Buddhas, (2i).the si^mte of the meditation of a meditator, (e) the 
result of an action (kamma), and (d) the contemplation of the 
universe ’. (A. ii. 80.) 

« Sn. 889-40. 


» Sn. 788 96. 
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beiQg Antique in style,- like many other suttas of that 
coileetion, the Buddha persists in the impossibility of 
puriBcation except through the Noble Ei^tfold Path. 
As Sir Charles Eliot ^ rightly says: ' Argumentative as 
the Buddhist suttas are, their aim is strictly practical, 
even when their language appears scholastic, and. the 
burden of all their ratiocination is the same and very 
simple 

Kern* blames the Buddha as a sophist, because he 
regards questions concerning the existence of personality 
and the like as ^questions that must be set aside and 
remain unanswered ’, but on one occasion he declares that 
ne sees a certain person born in hell after death.* 
Here in this connexion also we have to realize the 
practical nature of the Buddha’s teaching. Philosophical 
discussions or speculations are of no use from the strict 
practical point of view, and therefore the Buddha ad-nses 
his disciples to avoid them. As for the Buddha himself, 
however, as a knower of the universe (Lokavidu) or a seer 
of all the directions (Samantacakkhu), it is no wonder 
that he should make such a declaration as to the destina* 
tion of a dead person. The Buddha on the one hand 
tries to divert his disciples from these, questions, because 
philpsophical discussions or speculations about them are 
unprofitable or rather hurtful for cheir practice. But he 
on his part declares his omniscience in connexion with 
somebody’s fate after death. There can be no discrepancy 
between them, much less sophism, as Kern supposes. 
They are seen from entirely different standpoints. 

We have so far made clear the practical nature of the 
Buddhist morality. Primitive Buddhism was a moral 

‘ Hmduim and Buddhism, toL i, p. 188. 

* Manual of Indian BuddMun, p. 64, note 2. * S. U. 282. 
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religion, its morality is of a remarkable practical nature, 
and it is this point that we particularly desire, to bring 
out in this dissertation. We have alr^y explained in 
ythe Chapter on * Classifications of the Buddhist Morality ’ 
the relations of the virtues and vices presented in 
Buddhist literature. We feel now the necessity of 
changing our plan, and constructing for ourselves our 
own classification, according to modem method. This is 
firstly to make the moral ideas of the Buddha clearer, and 
secondly to see how far a moral system designed twenty* 
four centuries ago can appeal to the modern mind. 

With this aim we have selected the following moral 
items for our review : — Self-restiaint, Temperance, Con- 
tentment, Celibacy, Patience, Purity, Humility, Benevo- 
lence. Liberality, Reverence, Gratitude, Toleration, 
Veracity, and Righteousness. We do not mean by this 
that they exhaust the whole of the Buddhist moral items, 
but I think in reviewing them we can make clear where 
Buddhist morality lays the greatest stress. Roughly 
speaking, Buddhism ir respect to duties to oneself 
regards as virtues Self-restraint, Temperance, Content- 
ment, Poverty, Gentleness, Celibacy, Patience, Purity, 
&c., while in connexion with duties to others, it takes as 
virtues, Humility, Gratefulness, Obedience, Reverence, 
Charity, Love, Sympathy, Forgiveness, Tolerance ; and 
lastly we may add Veracity and Justice as duties common 
to oneself and others. This classification is only for 
convenience. We cannot draw a distinct line between 
virtues with regard to oneself and those with regard to 
another, or in otiier words between self-regarding and 
social duties. 

A severe cnarge is made by the MahSyana school 
of Buddhism against the HlnaySna as being a school of 
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self-interest. It is not quite certain whether the Southern 
or Pali Buddhism represents the so-called Hlnayana 
school or not, but as the Southern Buddhism is under- 
stood to belong to the Theravada branch, we may infer 
that it is to be included in the Hlnayana school ; because, 
as everybody understands, the Theravada and Maha- 
saAghika schools are the two fundamental brandies of 
Buddhism. The charge is that the Hinayanists, thinking 
solely of their own good, never think of the good of 
others. In other words, they are a sect of selfish or 
egoistic people ; they have self-regarding virtues, but are 
entirely destitute of other>regarding ones. Their sole 
object being their own culture and salvation, they do not 
care for other’s weal and woe. 

The votaiy of the vehicle of the Sravakas or of 
Pratyekabuddhas, in contrast with the votary of the 
vehicle of Bodhisattva or of Buddha, is always treated by 
the Mahayanist as a small-minded, low-disposed, selfish 
fellow. A contrast between the two types is vividly 
depicted in the SaddharmapundarlkasQtra, one of the 
main authorities of the Mahayfina school. The Buddha 
expounds to the Bodliisattva Mafijuari, so runs a story 
in the sQtra,' what sorts of associations a Bodhisattva, 
who appears in a dreadful period which is expected to 
come in future, ought to avoid. Among many other 
people, it is said, he ought to avoid conceited persons 
who have settled themselves on the Vinaya and Agama, 
and monks who follow the precepts of the Arahat. This 
means that men of the Hlnayana are to be classed 
together with outcasts, drinkers, heretics, immoral men, 
and the like. Then the story goes on to say, he receives 

' The text, edited by H. Kern and B. Nanjio, St Petersburg, 
1010-12, p. 279 ; SBE. zxi. 266. 
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all who come to hear his sermons with benevolence ; he 
refrains fropi entering upon a dispute ; but if he is asked 
a question, he answers not in the way of those who follow 
^ the vehicle of ‘ ^ravakas 

If the schools, Mahayana and Hlnayana, ai’e said to 
represent liberal and conservative Buddhists respectively, 
we may agree with the assertion, but if the latter are 
explained as a sect of self-seeking egoistic Buddhists, in 
opposition to the former who solely aim at others’ good 
rather than their own, we cannot at all agree with it. It 
is true that the primitive Buddhists had Arahatship for 
the object of their final attainment ; while Buddhists of 
later times sought for Buddhahood, in which altruistic 
dispositions and actions predominate. The career of 
a Bodhisattva, a candidate of Buddhahood, is conspicuous 
by his .noble spirit and self-sacrificing deeds. The 
Bodhisattva is explained as a being who regards others’ 
salvation as more urgent than his own. And it is also 
true that the Arahan is not so energetic in the salvation 
of other people as his friend the Bodhisattva, but it is 
equally untrue that the Arahan has no interest in the 
salvation of others. The Buddha always told monks who 
were Arahans or candidates for Arahatship to regard 
others’ good or salvation as highly as their own. The 
citation of a few passages from the Pitaka will be 
sufficient to prove this. 

Monks, whether in meditation or in religious conversa* 
tion, are told not to forget *the good, welfare, and 
advantage of the multitude or the world, and the good and 
welfare of gods and man ’ (A. iii. 855). The Buddha 
arranges men in four classes according to their mode of 


* The text, p. 288 ; SBE. xxi, p. 269. 

800f 0 
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life in connexion with other people : the first group lives 
thinking neither of their own good nor others', the second 
solely of others’ good, the third solely of their own good, 
and the fourth both of their own good and others’. The 
Buddha compares the last group of men, whom he r^rds 
as the highest and noblest class of mankind, with ghee 
{mppmaf^) which is the last and most delicate production 
of milk (A. ii. 96). With r^rd to the five items : 
morality, tranquillization, knowledge, emancipation, and 
insight into the knowledge of emancipation, the Buddha 
tells us that there are four classes of men : the first class 
keep or cultivate them themselves, but do not advise 
others to do the same, and the last class of men keep or 
cultivate them themselves, and advise others to follow 
their example. In this case the Buddha utters no words 
of depreciation or appreciation, but it is clear that he 
appreciates the last class of men most (A. iii. 12-14 ; cf. 
iv. 221). ‘ Of two persons ’, says the Buddha, * who know 
the gain and the doctrine, and who act in accordance with 
the doctrine, one who acts aiming solely at his own good 
but not at others’ is blameworthy on that account, while 
one who acts aiming both at his own and others’ good is 
praiseworthy on that account’ (A. iv. 116). When the 
Buddha sent out his disciples to wander about preaching 
the doctrine and converting people, he said to them : ‘Go 
ye now, 0 monks, and wander, for the good of the many, 
for the welfare of the many, oiit of compassion for the 
world, for the advantage, good, and welfare of gods 
and men ’ (A^in. i. 21). About the help of oneself and 
another, the Buddha says that in helping oneself one 
helps another ; and in helping another one helps oneself 
(S. V. 169). About the mutual help of the monk and the 
layman, the Buddha says that the former preaches the 
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good doctrine to the latter, while the la^ supports 
the former with material goods, thus helping each 
other. 

r 

Both those with houses and those without houses. 

Being mutually dependent upon each other, 

Do exalt the Good Deetrine, 

Which is security unsurpassed. (It. 107.*) 

^e Buddha, while preaching to the headman of 
a village, mentions many different sorts of men according 
as they seek wealth, as they eigoy it themselves, and as 
they distribute it among others. As to the last class of 
them he says as follows : * Here, however, 0 headman, 
is a certain man enjoying worldly pleasures, (a) He 
seeks riches through justice, but not through violence ; 
(&) having sought riches through justice, but not through 
violence, he makes himself comfortable and satisfies him* 
self; (c) he divides the riches and accumulates merits ; 
and (d) he enjoys the riches without clinging to them, 
without being stupefied by them, and without falling into 
guilt, being conscious of the danger lurking in them and 
knowing the results.’ This is the man in the Buddha’s 
ideal (S. iv. 332-6). 

I think we have made it clear that the primitive 
Buddhists were not told merely to mind their own good 
and welfEwe, they were urged to regard others’ good and 
welfare with equal consideration. ‘ Let him admonish, 
let liim teach, let him forbid what is improper’ (Dh. 77) ; 

‘ let each man direct himself first to what is proper, 
then let him ceach othem’ (Dh. 158); ‘cultivating an 
unbounded friendly mmd’ (Sn. 507) ; ‘ touching with 


* J. H. Moore, Saunas qf Buddha,- 125. 
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friendliness what is feeble or strong’ (Sn. 967); in this 
way ‘they continued thefr benevolent activity although 
it could add nothing to the reward which they had 
already won.’ ^ 

^ Hinduism and Bud^isifi, toL. i, p. 214. 
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VI 

SELF-RESTRAINT 

It is expressed in many different Forms (101). The Control of 
the six Sense-organs (102). The Bestraint of Speech and bodily Con- 
duct (105). The Mind restrained (106). The visible Effect of Self- 
control (107). The spiritual Enjoyment of a Person of Self-restraint 
(108). Animal Instincts (108). Aspiration for higher, nobler 
Life (109). 

Self-bestkaint or self-control is, in many religions, 
taught as virtuous conduct. Christianity regards it as such, 
and so do Brahmanism and Confucianism. Buddhism, 
as a religion of temperance, regards it as highly as, if not 
more highly than, these. Self-restraint occupies an 
important position among Buddhist virtues. Throughout 
the Fali‘ Pitaka we find this virtue taught in many 
different forms. To mention only a few instances of them, 
indriyesu guttaAy&xs.i& or ‘ guarding the doors of the sense* 
organs ’ (S. ii. 218, passim), rakhhitava&n.sa&xio or ‘ protect* 
ing one’s own mind ’ (Sn. 63), vyitindriyo or * a man who 
has conquered his senses ’ (Sn. 250), danto sanio niyato or 
‘ (one who) is controlled, calmed, and restrained ’ (Dh. 142), 
bh&vitaih cittaih or * a mind which is trained ’ (A. i. 5-6), 
mhvuto patimokkhasmiiii or ‘a man who has restrained 
himself by means of Fatimokkha ’ (Sn. 340), cittaih me 
susamdMtafh vimuttaih or *mj mind has been perfectly 
tranquillized tuid emancipated’ (Tha. 1), cittaih yassa 
vaSibhiUa^ or * one whose mind is subdued’ (A. i 165), 
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vScSnurakkhi or * watching over one’s words * (DL 281), 
santd v&eA os kammA ea or ‘one’s speech and acts are 
tranquillized’ (Dh. 96),fthare udare y<Uo or ‘being temperate 
in taking food and filling one’s stomach ’(Sn. 78), hattha* 
saMato pftdawfifio/o yflcfiya saMaio Mf^fiohittamo or ‘ a man 
who has restrained his hands, feet, uid speech, and who 
has restrained himself in the best possible way ’ (Dh. 862). 
Many other words of similar derivation and significance 
are used to denote this virtue. This fact amply testifies 
to its high importance. Buddhism may be simply said to 
be a religion of self-restraint. If any one is perfectly 
trained in this virtue, he may be said to be a perfect 
Buddhist. Buddhist virtues, especially self-regarding 
ones, are all unified in this single virtue. We cannot 
say, as Aristotle does, simply that temperance is a virtue 
and that we need training for attaining it. Self*i:pstraint 
as taught by Buddhism has a wider sense than simply 
‘ observing the mean with regard to pleasure ’.* It implies 
all the Buddhist virtues ; in one sense it is the starting* 
point of Buddhist self-culture or purification, and at the 
same time it is the middle and end of it ; and training in it 
must continue throughout a man’s whole life. To be a true 
Buddhist, he must not deviate &om it even for a moment. 
If we do not deviate from it either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, our culture as Buddhists has been perfected. It 
is, therefore, the alpha and omega of Buddhist culture. 

To begin with the six senseK>rgans, they are usually 
regarded as the ‘ doors ’ (dt^m) through which evils may 
intrude into the human mind ; and therefore guarding 
and protecting them, conquering them, tranquillizing and 
pacifying them are everywhere commanded as praise* 
worthy conduct. To control one’s own sense-organs and to 
* NiconutehMn, iii. 10, 1. 
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prevent tiiem from running their natural course forms an 
important part of Buddhist culture. The Buddha divides 
the assembly of the monks into two classes, according as 
they are trained in controlling their sense-organs or not ; 
the one is the assembly of those who are haughty, proud, 
fickle, loquacious, garrulous, forgetful, inattentive, not 
tranquil, of confused minds, and who^ senseK>rgans are 
in their natural condition and the other 

that of those who are just the opposite, and lastly whose 
sense-organs are well trained {mmmtindriya). He calls 
the former the superficial assembly, and the latter the 
profound one.^ Those whose sense-organs are in their 
natural state and those whose sense-organs- are well 
trained are thus positively distinguished from each other. 
This shows how great stress the Buddha lays upon the 
restraining of the organs of sensation. Human beings 
as animals are naturally endowed with strong passions or 
instincts, and naturally crave to satisfy them. If, there- 
fore, they are not restrained by means of religious or 
moral culture, that is to say, if they are left to run their 
natural course without being restrained in any way, the 
result will be the moral degeneration of individuals and 
the destruction of social order. They must, therefore, be 
controlled and led aright through the power of reason and 
the effort of will, which in their turn must be properly 
trained. This is one of the functions which highly 
developed religions have to teach. So far as we are 
obliged to mix in society as social beings, we cannot 
absolutely evade coming into contact with what is not 
good or right. We cannot simply be taught ‘ not to look 
at what is contnuy to. propriety ; not to listen to what is 

> A.L70:of.L 266;iiL866,891. 
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contrary to propriety*, as Confucius* says. We shall 
have to face what is contrary to propriety, whether 
willingly or not. And in such cases we shtJl have no 
better means of self-defence than controlling the sense- 
organs. Then, however tempting things outside may be, 
we shall find it easy to resist them. The restraint of the 
organs is, therefore, of the utmost importance in moral 
culture. In this connexion we may quote many passages 
from the Psili Pitaka The Buddha says as follows, 
in praise of a monk who is not affected by external 
objects which he sees or hears: *Here, 0 monks, is a 
monk who sees (something) with the eye, but is not 
affected by its features and minor characteristics. If (he 
is affected by them) and lives without controlling his 
■organ of vision, as a result, covetousness, dejection, and 
sinful evil things will befall him. But he takes steps for 
its control ; he keeps watch on his organ of vision, and 
brings it into perfect control.’* The same thing is repeated 
about the controLof his five other organs of sense : ear, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. As ancient people protected 
their towns with strong walls and allowed both their own 
people and foreigners to pass through narrow passages 
only after strict scrutiny, so we must scrutinize things 
which come into contact with our senses and watch over 
them, to guard them from being attracted or distracted 
by what we perceive with our senses, especially by those 
things which are morally or psychologically evil, but 
which assume attractive appearance, and thus to train 
(danta\ subdue {vijita), and tranquillize (saniilhita) them. 
When they are conipletely controlled, Buddhist culture 
in one sense may be said to be pcifected. 

' James Legge, Chinese Ctassics, vol. i, p. 260. 

‘ A.ii. 16; 210; v. 351. 
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Next to the restraint of the ox oi^gans of sense, we 
have to consider that of speech and bodily conduct, two 
of the three modes of action, the third being that of the 
mind. ‘ It is good to restrain bodily conduct, it is good 
to restrain speech’, are words often uttered by the 
Buddha.* An interesting thing in connexion with this 
is that three forms of action, i.e. mental, vocal, and 
bodily, are regarded as Moors’, as the six organs of 
sensation are. The idea seems to be that our actions take 
these three forms of expression, or in other words, they 
come out through these doors. The word Saihv»a, the 
etymology of which is saih (well) + vr, ‘ to cover ’, means 
' covering, concealing, closing, shutting, suppressing, 
restraining, restraint ’. So when we say indriyasaihvara, 
we mean by it * shutting’ (the doors of) the six organs of 
sense, so that no adventitious evil may come into the 
mind, which, according to the Buddha’s ideal, ought to 
be kept unpolluted, unperturbed, or undistracted. The 
Buddha declares that the human mind is naturally very 
bright, but it is pol][uted by adventitious depravities.* 
Evils, very numerous, it seems, are always looking for 
a chance of invading the mind, and that through the doors 
of the six sense*organs. It is therefore wise on our part 
to keep close watch on them, and prevent evils from 
intruding into the mind. We have thus on one hand to 
shut our ‘ doors ’ of sense-organs, or keep watch over them 
against the intrusion of evils, and on the other we have 

’ e. g. Oh. 861 ; S. i 78 ; HahaTastu, iii. 428. 

* A. i. 10, * This mind, O monks, is (nstnrally) very bright, but it 
is polluted by adTsntitious depnyities. The unlearned, uneonTerted 
person does not know ttJs (foot) ss it really is. Therefore I declare 
that the unlearned uneonrerted person is not in possession of the 
cultivation of the mind.’ 
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to shut the * doors’ of aotiona, lest evil may come out 
through them. Saibvuto tlhi thftnehi* or *one who is 
shut in three places’ or ‘one who restrains himself in 
three places is one who commits no evil actions in body, 
speech, or mind, and he is a true Brahman. If we allow 
no evils to come in through the ‘ doors ’ of the six sense* 
organs, and to go out through the three ‘ doors ’ of action, 
there will be no evils at all This seems to be the 
Buddha’s idea in teaching restraint, and the reason why 
he mostly uses the words of the same derivation, aa^vara, 
aaihvuta, suaa^mm, auaa^mia, for both cases. 

The main object of restraint, however, is the mind. 
If the mind is restrained well, the five other BenseK>rgans 
and the two other forms of action will be restrained by 
themselves. This is why so much stress is laid upon its 
restraini It must be trained (bMvita), tamed, (daafo), 
protected (ffutta), guarded (rsMMa), restrained (sa^mta),* 
subjugated (mUkah ) ; it must be directed rightly (sammO’ 
panihifa),^ calmed (sanfa),* tranquillized (susatnahifa),‘ and 
brought to a fixed (thita) or perfectly fixed (santhiUi) state,* 
when nothing will be able to move or shake it. No evil 
objects which may come into contact with the mind of 
high culture will be able to perturb it. Such a mind is 
completely free from any sort of evils, and therefore it 
receives the name vimuttacitta or ‘the mind which is 
emancipated’, or the mind which has acquired complete 
liberty. ‘ Here is a monk’, says the Buddha, ‘with the 
mind perfectly emancipated. Numerous forms, which 
are to be perceived through the sense of vision, come into 
the view of the eye, but they do not take hold of his 

‘ Dh. 89i • A. I 6-7. 

« ; A. 1 188. 

* A iv. 898. 


* A.L& 

' 8n. 841; Tha.1. 
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mind, 'vdiieh is purged made steady (^AKs), 

and immovable (Unt^joj^ta) He mjb again : * lliere* 
fore, 0 monks, you ought to train yourself as follovrs : 
My inner mind will be fixed, perfectly fixed, and no sin- 
ful, evil objects which arise will take hold of ii' * This 
is the condition which we are taught to aim at in Buddhist 
mental culture. 

The visible effect of self«ontrol is self-possessed 
demeanoiu: of the person. Mention is also made of 
Buddhist monks whose perfect self-control and consequent 
serene appearance have impressed even heretics* minds, 
and of conversions which have taken place in consequence. 
S&riputta was struck with the good demeanour of Assqi, 
which led him to take the robes in the Buddha’s religion. 
The latter’s demeanour is described as follows : * His going 
forwards and backwards, looking straight and sideways, 
drawing his arms back and stretching them out ; all were 
decorous ; he turned his eyes to the ground, and was 
dignified in deportment.’” The same words are often 
used in describing a person of self-control. He never 
loses his consciousness in whatever situation he may be. 
In walking, standing, sitting, in sleep or awake, when 
talking, or silent, he always acts consciously.^ The 
Buddha was once praised by a Brahman of the Vaccha 
family, native of the town Yenaga, who said : * As a gold 
ornament, 0 Gotama, which has been wrought well by 
a skilful goldsmith, and manipulated well by a dexterous 

* A.iu.877,404. • 

* Yin. i 89; SBE. xiiL 144. The wandering asoetie Upaka waa 
itraek by the deoaeanoor .of the Buddha, whom he ptaiaea with the 
■ame worda : '* Tour oehhtenanoe ia aerene ; the ooloor of your akin, 
or your «(»nptexion, ia pure and bright’ ; Yin. L 8 ; SBK xiii. 90. 

« A. iL 810. 
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one, shines, emits and reflects light, so, 0 Qotama, your 
sense^rgans are serene, and the colour of your skin is 
clear and pure’.^ Such is the description of persons of 
self-control. The mind is hard to restrain ; but it may 
be restrained, as the Bhagavadglta says,* and when it is 
restrained, supreme bliss will come. 

Spiritually persons of self-control enjoy great bliss, which 
others fail to do. And this is the main object of this culture, 
the self-possession of the person practising this virtue being 
merely its natural result. Buddhism, like most oriental 
teaching, is a subjective teaching, and naturally the pleasures 
it recommends us to seek are chiefly subjective or reflective. 
The Faflcakamaguna or ' fivefold sensual pleasure ’ which 
comes through the five organs of sense is generally 
rejected as most abominable. Genuine pleasures, accord- 
ing to its tenets, are not obtained by running after objects 
which are pleasant to the eye or other organs of sensation 
of the ordinary man {puthujjana), because this way of 
seeking pleasure will only enable us to obtain pleasure 
limited in extent or on some special occasiona A mind 
eager in finding these sorts of pleasure will be disap- 
pointed and depressed when it fails to obtain them or 
when they cease to be pleasure any more. We are there- 
fore under the necessity of controlling ourselves from 
seeking these soi'ts of pleasure, and especially those of an 
evil nature, or from finding pleasure in the contact of 
subject and external objects. Turn your mind to your- 
self, and try to find pleasure within yourself, and you will 
always find there an infinite source of pleasure ready for 
your enjoyment. This is what Buddhism as a subjective 
teaching recommends. 

Human beings, like animals, are naturally prone to seek 

' A. L 180. ' SBE. Tiii, pp. 56, 64, 68 et paarim. 
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to satisfy their instincts. Among these are appetite and 
procreative desire, which are essential for their own 
existence and for the continuation of the races to which 
they belong. The satisfaction of these desires in the case 
of human beings does not at all mean moral degeneration, 
provided it is performed in the proper way, and in a 
moderate degree. But if they are satisfied in a wrong 
way or in an excessive degree, they will be physically, 
psychologically, and none the less morally injurious. 
As the moth is attracted to fire by its natural impulse, 
but is burnt to death at once, so human beings when too 
eager to satisfy these instincts are unconscious of the 
serious results which their satisfaction may bring upon 
them. The lack of reason and the weakness of will 
which result from want of self-control often lead 
people to these lamentable results. What religious and 
moral teaching has to do, therefore, is to train us to satisfy 
these desires in a proper manner or in a moderate and 
reasonable degree, or to cultivate a power within us which 
enables us to resist the excitement of mere impulse. 

Human beings, on the one hand, as animals always 
seek to satisfy their natural desires, but on the other, 
though it may sound rather paradoxical, they aspire to 
purify or ennoble them, thereby always aiming at a higher, 
nobler life. This is a privilege which human beings alone 
among all creatures can perform. The people of highly 
cultivated society evidently have these opposite, seemingly 
opposite, natures. They are, so far as their natural instincts 
are concerned, the same as animals or primitive men ; and 
accidental chances ppy turn civilized men into mere 
ftninriftla or primitive men in an instant. We often hear 
of *a moment of weakness'. In this respect the high 
civilization of society or the high principle of the ind'vidual 
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is not a perfect safeguard against sins resulting from the 
incitement of passion. But, on the other hand, the moral, 
intellectual, aesthetical cultures which have been carried 
on from generation to generation have made them fax 
from being mere animals or primitive men. The more 
cultivated society is, morally and otherwise, the more 
advanced it is understood to be. It is the same with the 
individual. . The richer a society or an individual is in 
intellectual, moral, or aesthetical pleasuro, or in spiritual 
pleasure, the less material it is. In other words, the 
more animal pleasures are purified or ennobled, the more 
civilized society or individuals are. 

If any one does not restrain his organs of sense, his 
morality will not be preserved well ; if his morality is not 
.preserved well, the right concentration of the mind will 
not be attained ; if this is not attained, knowledge and 
insight which see things as they really are will not be 
attained ; if these are not attained, disgust at worldly 
vanity and freedom from human passion wiU not be 
attained ; and if these are not attained, emancipation, 
knowledge, and insight will not be attained.^ The 
restraint or right direction of the sense<organs is the very 
way of rising to higher stages of life. This is the starting* 
point for ennobling human life. By proper self-discipline, 
as the text just quoted says, morality will be preserved 
unbroken, and mental concentration, knowledge, and 
insight, which are the prelude to the attainment of Arahat* 
ship, emancipation, and enlightenment, which are the full 
attainment of Arahatship, will be reached. 

^ A iii. 860 . 
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ABSTINENCE, TEMPERANCE 

SeR>restraint and Abatinenoe have the same end (111). Sbnaual 
Pleasnres lejeoted, but AsMtieiam alee denounced (111). Temperance 
in Eating, Faating (118). Sorts of Fleah which Monks cannot eat 
(117). Layman’s Faating (117). Drinking is prohibited by BxShman 
Law (118). It is denied to any Buddhists (119). Evil Besults of 
Drinking, Temporary Insanity and Phjrsical and Mental Sluggish- 
ness (120). Total Abstinence is more advisable (128). 

Abshnekoe or refraining from indulgence in pleasures, 
as a sister virtue of Self-restraint, must occupy an im- 
portant position in the practical Buddhist morality, 
though it is less prominent in the Pali Pitaka. While 
so many different expressions are used to denote Self- 
restraint, we find very little variety in the expression of 
Abstinence. This is, it seems, because Buddhism, like 
other Oriental teachings, always puts more stress upon 
subject than upon object. If tWefore the subject is well 
controlled there will be no necessity for us to trouble our- 
selves about the object. If the six doors of the sense- 
organs, the three forms of action, and especially the 
mind are perfectly guarded, restrained, or tranquillized, 
then objects, which otherwise may attract them, will 
have no power. Self-restraint and Abstinence, as these 
two English terms refer to nearly the same thing, have 
the same end ; but the former concerns the subject, while 
the latter has much to do with the object. This seems 
to have been the which the Buddha had in ex- 
pounding them. 

As for pleasures. Buddhism vehemently rejects those 
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which depend upon the senses, and teaches us to refrain 
from all of them, but on the other hand, it highly 
esteems other sorts of pleasures, those resulting from 
the total annihilation of vulgar passions. Passions are 
abominable things in the Buddha’s eye, and therefore 
pleasures in connexion with them are everywhere re- 
jected as ‘ unworthy, unprofitable, and only suitable for 
the worldly-minded But he should by no means be 
regarded as carrying this Stoic spirit too far, and advo- 
cating asceticism or self-mortification in any form, which 
was common in India as a means of salvation when the 
Buddha appeared. The Brahman practised it, and so 
also did the Jain.^ As for the Buddha, he denounced 
asceticism or self-mortification as equally unworthy 
and unprofitable. As Aristotle defines Temperance as 
‘ moderation or observance of the mean with regard to 
pleasures ’,® so the Buddha advises us to avoid the two 
extremes and to follow the middle way. This is the 
only virtuous course. And as the Greek philosopher 
thinks that virtue always lies between the two extremes, 

^ SBE. xi. 146. 

' The contrast is striking between the practice of the Buddhist and 
that of the two other Indian religionists, especially of the Jain, in 
this respect. Dr. Wolfgang Bohn seems to be right in ascribing this 
partly to the early home lives of the Buddha and Mah&vira, con- 
temporary of Buddha and reformer of Jainism, before they took up 
religious lives. ' The idea of each of the two persons (the Buddha 
and Mahavira)’, says he, ‘psychologically bears evidence of the 
influence of his nurseiy and (mrental house. For Gotama there were 
luxury and glory, sorrowful and delicate recoil before every suffering, 
and the assertion of life without feeling of sinfulness. For Mah&vira, 
there were religious permeation of his family, feeling of sinfulness, 
and ardent spirit of repentance’. Die Religion des Jim und ihr 
Verhilltnis mm Buddhismus, p. 81. 

’ Nicomachean, iii. 10, 1. 
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too much and too little, e. g. courage between cowardice 
and foolhardiness, and liberality between prodigality 
and illiberality, so also the Buddha finds virtue in the 
" middle way.' Aristotle ‘ maintains that nobody falls 
short in the matter of pleasures and takes less delight 
than he ought to. Human beings naturally seek for the 
gratification of their desires. And when this seeking is 
carried to an extreme we call it profligacy, as Aristotle 
does. On the other hand, however, we meet with people 
who absolutely reject pleasures, whether mental or 
physical, and who, carrying this rejection to its ex* 
treme, take delight in suffering mental or bodily pains, 
commonly practised among Indian ascetics as an act 
of religious austerity. Aristotle was certainly ignorant of 
or ignored this fact, and thought only of excess in 
pleasure-seeking. The Buddha, on the contrary, is aware 
of both possible extremes, which he emphatically tells 
us to avoid so as to take the middle course. 

It is common to speak about abstinence or temperance 
only in connexion with eating, drinking, and ei^oying 
sexual intercourse. Aristotle restricts the application of 
the term to these three.^ He says that it is impossible 
to say whether one is temperate or profligate with regard 
to mental pleasures, such as honour, learning, (kc., and 
that temperance therefore only exists in the pleasures of 
eating, drinking, and sexual enjoyment, the medium of 

‘ A. L 296-7 ; S. ir. 880-1, v. 421 ; M. i. 16, iu. 280. 

* Nicomaohean, iil 11, 7. 

‘ Nicomaohean, iii. 10, 10. The Oxford English DicHonaty gives 
the following definltitms of Abstinence : 1. The action or practice of 
abstaining or rrfraining j^fbrhearance. (6) spec. A forbearance from 
hostilities, ah armistice or truce. 2. Forbearance of any indulgence 
of appetite, self'iestraint, (a) continence (the oldest sense), (6) fiisting, 
(e) the practice of abstaining from alcoholic beverages. 
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which is the sense of touch. The instinct of gratifying 
appetite and sexual desire is natural to human beings 
as well as other animals, and the gratification of them is 
necessary for their own existence and for the continua* 
tion of their race. Everybody will admit the necessity 
of gratifying them. EvU only comes out of satisfying 
them in an excessive degree and in the wrong manner. 

With regard to the satisfaction of appetite, the Buddha 
always advises us to eat moderately. On many occasions 
he mentions ‘moderation in eating’^ as commendable, 
or he praises ‘ one who is moderate in taking food and 
filing his stomach It is noteworthy that these words 
are always found side by side with the words * guarding 
the doors of the organs of sensation ’, which shows their 
close relation. Eating much means lack of Self-control, 
and is usually regarded as a vicious action. Gormandize 
is a contemptible habit in everybody’s eye. Moderation 
in eating is therefore recommended by all teachers, and 
may be regarded as virtuous for both ^ay people and 
monks, because excessive enjoyment in anything is de- 
testable. In the case of the latter, however, the Buddha 
enjoins them not only to reduce the quantity of food, but 
also to reduce the number of their meals, that is to say, 
refrain from taking food between noon and the sunrise 
of Ihe following day, i. monks are forbidden to take 
anything solid, except between sunrise and noon.* They 
have to dispense with at least one meal every day. 

' ^g. A.L94; Dh. 186. * Sn. 7& 

' ‘ Abatin«noe from eating at forbidden times’ is one of the ten 
I»eeepts which the novice takes an oath to keep when he joins the 
monkhood (Vin. i 88) ; and it is to be observed as long as he remains 
in the monkhood. Eight sorts oi drink are sanctioned by the 
Buddha to be taken at these forhiddan hours (Yin. L 848). 
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They are taught to be moderate in eating, and what is 
more, they have to fast for the greater part of a day. 
The reasons for such a strict limitation may be various.^ 
In the first place, in ancient days, fasting was gienerally 
regarded as a religious or virtuous practice. Though it 
is not named in the Vedic literature, it seems to have 
been very old in India. It was sometimes practised as the 
penance for a sinful action, but in general for the purpose 
of attaining religious holiness. The attenuation of the 
physical body as the result of fasting must have appeared 
as something holy to the eye of the Indian, who has 
always regarded the spirit much more highly than the 
body. Not only that, fasting needs physical as well as 
spiritual forbearance, and the long and frequent practice 
of it may be taken to indicate the spiritual greatness 
of the practiser. No wonder then that ancient Indians 
included it among religious practices. The Buddha’s 
sanction of it therefore was partly to conform it to the 
tradition which had been handed down among his fellow 
countrymen. In the second place, this is meant to 
subdue passions. Passions, though natural to every one, 
are in a great degree nourished by food, especially when 
animal food is taken in abundance. For subjugating the 
passions, therefore, we should absolutely refrain either 
from taking animal food, or from taking too much food. 
The Buddha does not forbid his disciples, whether lay 
or monkish, to take meat. The latter may receive 
alms consisting of animal food, if this is free from three 
conditions; thst is to say, if they do not see, hear, or 
suspect tlut the flesh'which is offered to them is cooked 
for the special purpose of being offered to them, they 


> M. i 478. 
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may receive and eat it. Taking life is absolutely pro* 
hibited for the monk (and for the layman). He cannot 
therefore himself kill any animal, but he is free to accept 
the gift of meat and eat it. This apparent contradiction 
often raises a question as to how Buddhism, which 
teaches absolute abstinence from taking life, can allow 
its followers to eat animal food.* I think the Buddha’s 
idea in sanctioning it is to allow his disciples to receive 
any food offered to them, and not to prefer one sort to 
another, animal or vegetable. Preference means lack of 
self*control on the part of the receiver, and it may hurt 
the liberal heart of the giver. If meat is offered, they 
may take it ; if vegetable food is offered, they must take 
it ; if delicate food is offered, they may take it ; if coarse 
food is offered, they must be satisfied with it; and if 
they cannot obtain any food, they must go without it. 
So far as food is concerned, they entirely depend oipon 
their fellow lay devotees.^ They must accept any food. 
Preference should not be made. As to the mentality of 
true monks in accepting alms from lay devotees, the 
Buddha says in the Jivakasuttanta (M. i. 368-71) that 
they never entertain such ideas as this : ‘ It is very well 
that this householder or householder’s son serves us with 

* Meat taken by the Buddhist monk has given rise to many 
discussions. In the Telov&dajataka (Jat. ii. 262-8), Niga^tba 
f^ataputta blames the Buddha for taking food which chiefly consisted 
in flesh, and was specially cooked for him. The host was General 
Slhi, who, being originally a Jain, was newly converted to Buddhism. 
In the Amagandhasuita (Sn. 239-52), Kassapa Buddha and a Buthmaii 
discuss ai out animal food and other delicate food stuffs. The former 
convinces the latter, saying that it is evil actioxu that defile a man, 
but not the eating of flesh. 

' The monk is instructed always to keep in mind : * My livelihood 
is dependent upon others ’. A. v. 87, 210. 
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this savoury almH now; let him in future serve us with 
savoury alms like this ’ ; they accept the alms without 
attachment, without stupefaction, without craving, but 
always conscious of danger lurking in it, and knowing 
its result. In such mental condition, monks are com* 
pletely free from the idea of hurting any beings. Their 
heaits and minds abide in love and compassion ; how can 
they cherish any hurtful thought within themselves? 
Still they may accept the offering of animal food, because 
they have to accept any food which is offered to them. 
Acceptance of any food without preference is the morality 
of this habit. 

The Buddha as a matter of course forbids his disciples 
to eat the flesh of a human being, and also of an elephant, 
horse, dog, serpent, lion, tiger, panther, bear, or hyaena, 
from several different reasons.' In the case of other 
animals, they are free to eat their flesh if they ai’e sure 
that it is not purposely prepared for them, as we have 
already stated. Animal food being allowed, it may be 
feared that the food will excite passions. Monks there- 
fore must only take meals between sunrise and noon. 

The lay Buddhist may fast from one meal on the 
Uposatha day, which comes twice or four times every 
lunar month. The pious layman or laywoman observes 
the eight precepts on these days, and abstinence from 
eating at forbidden hours, which we may call ‘ feast of one 
meal’, is one af them. This was a custom among the 
Indian religious people in the Buddha’s days, and the 
Buddha seems to have adopted it with the Uposatha 
days.* In thus observing the eight precepts, lay people 

‘Vin.l2J8^. 

* Yin. 1 101-2; Ap. IL 1, 1, 4-6; l4va. I. 10, 1, 2. We have 
slieody diaeuaaed this subject ; see p. 66. 
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are following the practice of their clerical brethren, 
abstaining from worldly epjoyment for one day. For 
this day they are religious men. 

As for drinking, if this means taking intoxicating 
liquors, the Buddhists are absolutely forbidden to take 
them, whether monkish or lay. It was a general re* 
ligious custom in India in the Buddha’s time to prohibit 
drinking intoxicating liquors. According to Apastaffiba 
(I. 17, 21), all intoxicating drinks were forbidden to a 
Brahman. He should abstain from spirituous liquors 
through life (Ga. II. 20, note), though E^friyas and 
Vaidyas were to abstain only as long as they were 
students (op. cit., note). Drinking spirituous liquors 
would cause the loss of caste ^ or of the life of the 
drinker, because in Gautama (XXIII. 1) we read : ‘ They 
shall pour hot spirituous liquor into the mout}i of a 
Brahman who has drunk such liquor ; he will be purified 
after death.’ ‘ If the punishment is not so severe, the 
drinker was to go through Enccha, Atikricoha, or Tapa- 
kiiccha penance for some period,^ at the end of which 
he had to be reinitiated ; or he was to reduce his food 
for three years ;* or he was seated on grass, allowing his 
back to be scorched by the sun ; or the king had to 
cause the mark of a headless trunk to be impressed with 
a heated iron on the forehead of the offender and to 
banish him from his realm ; * and even drinking water 
from a vessel or jar which was used for helping spirituous 
liquor or any intoxicating drink was to be atoned for by 

* Ap. L21,7-8; 0«. XXI. 1. 

* G£ Va. XX 22; Ba. IL 1, 18 ; Ap. 1. 25, 3 ; Man. XL 91-2. 

* a Va. XX 19; Ga. XXIIL 2; Ba. IL 1, 19, 21 ; Man. XL 
147, 161. 

« Ap. L 26, 10. * Ap. 1. 27, 10. 


* Ba. 1. 18, 18. 
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a penance.* From these few quotations it will be quite 
clear that drinking liquora, whatever sorts they may be, 
was abhorred by ancient Brahmans, and that the punish< 
ment for it was death or the loss of caste^ which was in 
the eye of a Brahman as heavy as, if not heavier than, 
death itself. 

In the case of the Buddhists, drinking liquors is for- 
bidden to any of them. We find it included in the five 
precepts which are meant for the lay devotee to observe 
through his life ; in the eight precepts which arc meant 
for his observance on special occasions, e. g. on the Upo- 
satha days, as we have mentioned above; in the ten 
precepts promulgated for regulating the conduct of the 
novice. As for the prohibition of the use of intoxicating 
beverages to the monk, we read of it in the 51st item 
of the i^acittiyas of the Patimokkha.‘ So no Buddhist, 
just as is the case with a Br&hman, is allowed to drink 
an alcoholic liquor ; he is required by these vows to be 
a total abstainer through his life. The only difference 
is that the Buddha has not established any particular 
punishment for drinking liquors, as the ancient Br&hman 
legislators did. It is of interest to note that the use of 
a kind of intoxicating liquor was one of the causes of the 
schism which arose in the Buddhist community exactly 
a hundred years after the Buddha’s death. At that 
time monks of the Yajji clan in Yes&li taught ten points 
as lawful, one of which was drinking unfermented palm- 
wine, of the colour of the feet of a pigeon. All the ten 
points, however, were rejected by the orthodox monks as 
unlawful, and theroby the schism was put an end to.* 
Thus intoxicating liquor, whether fermented or unfer- 

‘ Ba. II, 1, 23 ; Hut. ll. 148. 

* Tm ir. 109-10 ; SBE. xiii, p. 44. 


* Mah. oliq;>. ir. 
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mented, is forbidden to a Buddhist monk. Liquor can 
be taken as medicine, but in this case it must be boiled 
well with oil, so that it will no more have the taste, 
colour, and smell of liquor.^ Besides being mentioned 
as one of the five, eight, or ten precepts, drinking liquor 
is specified as one of the four stains affecting some 
Samapas and Br&hmans. The Buddha says : ‘ There are 
some Samaras and Brahmans who drink fermented 
liquors [sura) and strong spirits {m&raya) which leads to 
intoxication and sluggishness, and who do not abstain 
therefrom’;* and in the Dhammikasutta (Sn. 398-9): 
‘ Let the householder who approves of the Dhamma not 
give himself to intoxicating drinks ; let him not cause 
others to drink, nor approve of those that drink, know- 
ing it to end in madness. For through intoxication the 
stupid commit sins and make other people intoxicated, 
let him avoid this seat of sin, this madness, this folly, 
delightful only to tlie stupid 
Fermented or spirituous liquors are drugs, which if 
we take them will in normal condition cause intoxication 
and mental and physical sluggishness. It is an estab- 
lished fact that they, in however small doses they may 
be taken, produce deleterious effects upon both mind 
and body. And modern scientists unanimously agree 
that the best thing with regard to drinking is to 
absolutely abstain from it, whether from a physiological 
or psychological point of view. From the absence of a 
detailed discourse on drinking we are not in a position 
to infer on what ground the Buddha’s theory of total 
temperance is founded. But he as a mental doctor 
does not lay so much stress upon the physical effect of 

‘ Via. i. 206 ; SBE. xvii 66-6. 

* Yin. ii. 206 ; SBE. zs. 889 ; A. ii. 68. 
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drinking as upon its mental. Perhaps he sees the effect 
which inking brings upon the mind, and the evil 
results which intoxication may be expected to produce 
upon individuals and societ/at large. It will^ relax 
the controlling power of the mind over the senses, 
speech, and action, which, as we have already said, is of 
such importance in Buddhist ethics ; it will loosen the 
sense of responsibility which Buddhism as a religion of 
self-help must regard as highly as the power of control ; 
and it -will upset the moral principles of a drinker to 
such an extent that he will remain in moral chaos as 
long as he is under the influence of alcohol.. What is 
worse, drinking as its probable result will excite anger, 
ill-will, animal passions, and in the long run cause 
mental and physical dullness, torpidity, <kc., all of which 
Buddhism looks upon as abominable evils, and has 
ample reason for doing so. 

Another reason why intoxication is abhorred in the 
Buddha’s religion is that it causes not only mental 
sluggishness and bodily torpidity while a person is 
intoxicated, but further the temporary insanity of his 
mind. Intoxication, whether slight or heavy, is the 
state of temporary madness, in which everything is con- 
fused and upset. Such a condition of mind is evidently 
contrary to the principles of the Buddha, who taught 
men always to be sober, Sadd jOgariyam anuyuito, or 
* to be constantly vigilant ’. This constant vigilance was 
what the Buddha used to teach to his disciples with 
two other virtues ; guarding the doors of the organs of 
sense or the resiaraint of the senses and moderation in eat- 
ing. The doctiihe of ^eonstant vigilance ’ requires us to be 

* Cf. BuMhism, toL i, No. 8, * Aloohd and the Mind *, by Dr. R. 
Earnest. 
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watchful, not only while we are awake, but also in sleep. 
We should always be mindful and conscious of what we 
do or in what condition we are. As the Buddha says : 
‘ Here, 0 monks, a monk purifies his mind from objects 
which ought to be interdicted (avamniyadhamma) during 
the daytime walking up and down and sitting down. 
He does the same thing in the first watch of the night. 
In the middle watch of the night he lies down on his 
right side after the manner of the lion, placing one leg 
on the other, being mindful and conscious, and without 
losing consciousness when he should get up. And in 
the last watch of the night he purifies his mind from 
objects which ought to be interdicted walking up and 
down and sitting down.’ ‘ It does not matter whether 
we are awake or asleep, we should not deviate from 
watchfulness even for a moment. While we ara awake 
we should mind our actions or condition, whether at 
work or at rest ; and while we are asleep we should be 
ready to get up when it is necessary, or to awake with 
the perfect consciousness of ourselves. Such teaching 
can evidently not be consistent with intoxication. 
Buddhism therefore demands complete sobriety. No 
wonder that the Buddha has absolutely prohibited 
drinking, regarding the sin as grave as killing, stealing, 
adultery, and lying. 

Moderate temperance may be advisable for some 
people so long as drinking does not cause such evils to 
arise as we have mentioned. It is tme that as a sort of 
drug, alcohol is efficacious for some mental as well as 
physical diseases ; it gladdens the heart of a drinker ; it 
encourages him to brave action; it dispels or at least 


‘ A. i. 114 ; ii. 40; S. iv. 104 ; 175-7. 
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mitigates his mental trouble; it stimulates his bodily 
organs to perform their functions more energetically, 
and so on. Sobriety in drinking, as people say, may be 
harmless or even useful to the minds and bodies of some 
^people and on some occasions. But it must be borne 
in mind that human beings only need the drug of 
alcohol in abnormal conditions, whether mental or 
physical; no man as long as he is in a normal con- 
dition mentally or physically will need it; not only 
that, but moderate drinking in many cases leads on 
to drunkenness, habitual drunkenness, the evil and 
harmfiilness of which to individuals and society nobody 
will deny. It is therefore most advisable for everybody, 
especially for the weak-minded, to abstain absolutely 
from drinking, or never accustom themselves to a drink- 
ing habit; how much more so, as its harmfulness to 
a man .of normal health is firmly proved by medical 
scientists of modern times. 



VIII 

CONTENTMENT 

What is Contentment? (124). A coveting Heart will never find 
rest (126). Two miserable Conditions: Poverty and Biobes(126). 
The Monk’s self*oontented Life (128). He is rich who is contented 
with a little (180). 

CoNTENTUENT is the mental condition of a person who 
is satisfied with what he possesses or obtains, or with 
the position in which he finds himself. He could 
possess or obtain more, but he does not desire to have 
more than he has dr gets ; he may improve his position, 
social or professional, through some medium which lies 
in his power, but he declines to do so.^ This is the 
general mental condition of a contented man, although 
quite naturally there may be a variety of degrees in con* 
tentment, and the conception of it may be different 
according to different individuals. As the French and 
English adjective ‘content', from which the word 
‘contentment’ is derived, means ‘pleased’, besides 
‘satisfied’, the Pali words santuttha and santuaUa, both 
of which are derived from sam+^ttts, mean ‘well* 
pleased’, ‘quite satisfied or contented’. SanttUthi, san- 
tosa (contentment, satisfaction), santutthUd (state of being 
conterted), Ac., are again derived from these words. So 
for the ancient Buddhist Indians as well as for the 
French and Englidi people, contentment was the satisfied 
and at the same time pleased state of mind. The scardty 


> D. iiL 224-6. 
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of what one has or gets, or the humility of the position 
in which one finds oneself, does not matter much for 
, such a one. In poverty or humiliation he will find 
perfect satisfaction and pleasure. Satisfaction and 
pleasure are essential qualities of contentment ; other* 
wise it will hardly be worthy of being regarded as an 
ethical virtue. 

Being satisfied with anything which one has or obtains 
is a virtue viewed from the standpoint of common sense. 
Everybody, generally speaking, will be ready to commend 
a person of this nature. Certainly it is praiseworthy to 
be contented with whatever comes to one’s lot, and not 
to covet any more. As circumstances often oblige us to 
be so, this is quite necessary in human life. We cannot 
reach the state of perfect happiness unless we bring our 
coveting hearts and minds under complete or proper 
controL So long as we seek our happiness in the satis- 
faction of our desires for material gains, we shall never 
find it. In the first place we cannot obtain everything 
we wish for. This is quite clear from our daily ex- 
perience. What we can obtain is limited by certain 
conditions, which may be different according to different 
individuals and societies, and under different circum- 
stances. Some of us may have more, others less, and 
some few may have the most ; still there is a certain limit 
to what we can obtain ; and none of us can expect to 
obtain everything we wish to obtain. Therefore the 
first thing which we ought to bear in mind will be that 
we cannot e:cp6ct to have everything which we desire to 
have. In the second -place we can never be satisfied 
with things which we secure, our covetousness con- 
stantly increases. Whenever we secure one thing which 
we have coveted, another thing will make its appear- 
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ance to be coveted; and when this one is secured, a 
third one will appear ; because covetousness knows no 
end. So long as we do not do away with covetousness, 
which is the root of the evil in this case, we shall find 
no rest. The destruction of covetousness therefore is 
essential to the happiness of mankind. Away with 
covetousness, and be contented with the lot which falls 
to you, and happiness will be yours. In reply to Tissa 
Metteyya’s question, ‘Who will be satisfied in this 
world ? ’ the Buddha says : ‘ One who lives a holy life in 
respect to sensual pleasures, and one who is free from 
desires and mindful. . . .' (Sn. 1039). This will account 
for santutthita always occurring together with ap^kchatS, 
or ‘ having but few desires ’. 

It is quite reasonable that Buddhism, which jregards 
self*restraint as a high virtue and covetousness as an 
abominable vice, and which absolutely denies the idea of 
self, should recognize a high ethical value in content* 
ment. Poverty has been regarded as an ideal of life in 
many religions. Poverty itself, if it is simply poverty 
and nothing else, cannot be said to have any value 
from the ethical point of view. Nothing can be more 
miserable than the life of a poor person, who being dis* 
tressed or depressed by poverty perpetually hungers for 
riches which evidently are out of his reach, or who per- 
petually complains of Ins poor condition. A contented 
man will never do this. He is poor, but he never 
hungers for liches, he never grumbles over his poverty. 
He is satisfied with his present condition. A dis- 
satisfied man will find dissatisfaction even in heaps of 
riches. No less miserable is the condition of a rich man 
who craves for riches after riches, which even though 
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he may accumulate heap upon heap, he cannot or dees 
not wish to use for himself or others, and which give 
him no satisfaction.* Whether poor or rich, therefore, 
ey^body ought to be satisfied with his present con- 
dition, or in other words, a poor man ought to be 
satisfied with the little lot which falls to him, and a 
rich man with the much which falls to his lot ; and each 
of them should stop grumbling about his condition. 
Quite naturally contentment is spoken about generally 
in connexion with poverty or humiliation; but the 
lack of it is the same in the case of a rich man or a 
dignitaiy. People should not be enslaved by the mere 
ideas of poverty and riches, humiliation and dignity. 
These ate^ all concerns of relativity.* As long as they 
are concerned with these ideas, they will never attain to 
perfect peace of mind. Poverty and riches are not of 
an absolute nature, and therefore we cannot draw an 
exact boundary line between them; what one man 
t hinks to be poverty may possibly be riches for another ; 

* The Buddha’s ideal in accumulating and distributing wealth will 
be found in the following discourse which be delivered for the head* 
man of a village : * Here, however, 0 headman, is a certain man 
enjoying worldly pleasures. He seeks for riches through justice, but 
not through violence ; having sought for ridies through justice, but 
not through violence, he makes himself comfortable and satisfies 
himself ; he divides riches and accumulates merits ; and he enjoys 
the riches without clinging to them, without being stupefied by them, 
and without falling into guilt, being conscious of the danger lurking 
in them, and knowing the result ’ (S. iv. 882-6 ; cf. A i. 129-80). 

' The Buddha often preached about getting free ffom the relative 
ideas concerning victory And defeat (Dh. 201), merit and demerit 
(Su. 686, 790, 791 ; Dh. ^7, 412), friend and enemy (Sn. 868, 811, 
^), purity and impurity (Sn. 900), ftc. Does Agur mean the same 
thing, when he says in ^ confession, ' Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me ’ (Prov. 80, 8)? 
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and in what one man considers to be an intolerably 
miserable condition, another may find perfect comfort. 
Poverty and riches are thus of a relative nature, and 
mentality towards them is to a great extent subjective. 

Many a time the Buddha has depicted in the most 
laudatory terms the satisfied state of a monk. Once 
while discoursing on the fruits of the life of a monk for 
the benefit of King Ajatasattu of Magadha,' he men- 
tioned it in these words : ‘ And how, 0 King, is the 
monk contented? Here is, 0 King, a monk who is 
contented with so much clothing as is needed for the 
protection of his body, and with so much food as is 
required for the satisfaction of his stomach. Wherever 
he may go, he goes taking all with him. Just like a 
winged bird, 0 King, which, wherever it may fly, does 
so with only its wings, a monk, 0 King, is contented 
with so much clothing as is needed for the protection of 
his body, and with so much food as is required for the 
satisfaction of his stomach, and wherever he may go, he 
goes taking all with him. Thus, 0 King, the monk is 
contented.’ * The ideal life of a monk consists, accord- 
ing to the Buddha’s own description, in living, strictly 
speaking, with the scantiest possible quantities of food 
and clothing, with only as much as will keep him alive 
and cover his nakedness. It is the same with his 
dwelling and other requisites of life. A monk declares 
about his requisites of life : 'Let (a monk) fetch clothes 
from dust-heaps, cemeteries, or highways ; and making 

^ The King on committing parricide was troulded in mind^ and 
being disappointed in the six famous teachei'S of those days^ he 
repaired to the Buddha's monastery. The Samanuapliahisutta, or 
‘ Discourse on the Fruits of the Monkish Lite ’ (D. i. 47-86), is the 
discourse made by the Buddha on the occasion. 

• a i. 71 ; of. A. ii. 209-10 ; M. it 8. 
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them into a double robe, let him wear a coarse dress. 
Let him be humble, restrained, and, guarding the doors 
of the senses, go on his begging round from house to 
house in regular succession. Let him be contented even 
with coarse food, and let him not desire any other 
abundant delicate food ; the mind which is covetous of 
delicacies does not take delight in meditation.’ * They 
are not allowed to possess any personal possessions 
except those few things which are essentially necessary 
for their daily life. This is intended to make them free 
not only from a life of luxury, but also from attachment 
to worldly possessions. It will not be unnatural that 
such a strict mode of life should be prescribed for those 
whose aim and end is imworldly jpar excellence. Again, 
the Buddha says about the selfeontrolled life of a monk : 
‘ Being ordained thus, he will live controlling himself 
in deed, speech, and thought, being satisfied with only 
so much food and clothing as is necessary to keep him 
alive, and taking delight in retirement.’ ‘ Being satisfied 
with the little he poss^ses or obtains, and delighting 
in his restricted condition, a monk is to lead a life of 
perfect self-control. It may sound strange or rather 
absurd if he declares that he finds satisfaction and 
pleasure in such a condition, which is nothing but a 
succession of trials in the eyes of ordinary men, 
especially in modem civilized communities. But satis- 
faction and pleasure are to a great extent subjective. If 
any one is properly trained to this condition, he will 
never fail to find satisfaction and pleasure there ; and if 
he is truly sincero ip seeking for a higher nobler life, 
the mateiiid deficipcuies of his life will not matter to 
him at all. 

‘Tha.678-«0. *D.lP0. 
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He is rich who can be contented with the little which 
he has or gets. Happiness will be his. Happiness and 
contentment may not be identified, but certainly they 
have a close relation; the former much depending on 
the latter. Contentment is therefore said to be ‘the 
noblest wealth* (Dh. 204), or a condition of ‘the highest 
happiness ’ (Sn. 265). ‘ In a contented man good things 
will increase, and bad things will decrease ’ (A. i. 12), or 
‘Contentment will be conducive to the good of the 
multitude’ (A. i. 16-17), as is the case with other 
virtues. Being thus contented with this thing or that 
which he has or gets, the monk is taught to make 
vigorous efforts in pursuit of a noble life. 

I am afraid that in modem times, where economy 
.reigns over every sphere of social life, such a virtue as 
we have just described will hardly receive any apprecia* 
tion from society. This is quite reasonable. The pro* 
duction and distribution of material wealth, desires for 
wealth which are considered to be the fundamental 
motives of the economical progress of a community, 
values which depend upon the desirability of things, or 
upon what things bring, <&c., all of these apparently 
have no connexion with the virtue of contentment; 
or in other words, the things valued by contentment and 
economy are entirely opposite. If therefore moral good 
were to be explained solely in connexion with economy, 
contentment would have no place in it at all ; but 
economy is not identical with morality, though no doubt 
there exists a close relation between them, especially in 
mod^ times ; and even those whose lives are entirely 
under the spell of economy will not fail to find moral 
value in cont^tment at leacrf; in a moderate degree. 



IX 

PATIENCE 

Patience^ a form of self-oontrol (181). Beligioua life ia a aeriea 
of perpetual struggles (181). Much we liave to endure in our daily 
life (188). Patience, one of the Ten Perfections. How bravely the 
Bodhisatta shows it (184). The Buddha’s sayings on Patience (187). 

SuLiHiOMTBOL forius an important part of the Buddhist 
self-culture, and it is quite natural that Patience or 
Endurance in face of hardship, mental suffering or bodily 
pain, or Perseverance in pmrsuit of a certain aim and end, 
should be regarded as a highly valuable virtue. In fact 
patience, humility, contentment, and other virtues of a 
kindred, nature are only different forms of self-control. 
When a man has completely controlled himself, he will 
be naturally equipped with all these virtues. Perfection 
in self-control means perfection in these virtues. Still 
each of these has its particular sense and function, and it 
will be too comprehensive to treat them all under one 
single heading. We therefore deal with them separately. 

Beligious life, whether in the case of Buddhists or 
others, is a series of perpetual struggles in abstaining from 
evils whether mental or physical on the one hand, and in 
pursuing what is considered to be good or holy on the 
other; and the necessity of patience, endurance, or 
perseverance in either case goes without saying. In 
other words, in the subordination of lower impulses to 
higher, which in one sense forms the aim and process of 
moral or religious culture, endurance and perseverance 
are of the utmost importance. Whether for his own sake 
or for others’, the religious man will have perpetiudly to 
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make strenuous efforts. The Buddha himself did this, 
his disciples did this. What hard efforts the Buddha 
made in the pursuit of enlightenment is told in the 
Ariyapariyesanasutta.^ Patience in this case was ex* 
hibited in the abnegation of the comforts of life and the 
struggle against human passions, and on the other hand 
in the ardent pursuit of a noble object. According to the 
legendary accounts of the Buddha’s life, he had on several 
occasions to fight against Mfira, the incarnation of wicked- 
ness or the personification of the evil side of human 
nature.* His whole life was a life of constant struggle 
against this evil He vehemently fought with it ; and so 
also did his disciples, both male and female. Mara is 
a deadly enemy of the Buddha and his disciples, trying 
to do some sort of mischief to them, whenever he has 
a chance, or in any moment of weakness. Unlike other 
beings, human or inhuman, real or imaginary, he is never 
known to have been converted to Buddhism. He is an 
irreconcilable foe of Buddhism. When the disciples are 
ardent in meditation in forests, he appeal’s in a terrifying 
figure to frighten them ; ^ or he makes a fearful noise to 
disturb or distract them ; * or he tries to tempt female 
disciples with sensuous desires ; ' or he intrigues in order 
to cause a rupture between monks and devoted lay 
people ; ' and so forth. Mflra and his followers are com- 
pared to an army, perhaps in the form of a general as 
the chief evil, and the army as a whole to minor evils. 
Whatever Mara may be, whether a personification of 

» M. i 160-76. 

' H. Eem, Mcmml Indian BvddJdm, pp. 17, 20, 21, 24, 82, 42. 

' Brethien, pp. 18, 80 ; Sisters, p. 180. 

* Brethren, pp. 61, 68, 168. * Sisters, pp. 82, 96. 

' Brethren, p. 167. 
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deadly^ a mental or moral evil, or a certain fearsome 
natural phenomenon, vigorous fortitude is needed to 
resist him and thereby to keep one’s mind aright and 
quiet, unperturbed by him. Mention is often made of 
the monk who has attained to the four stages of medita- 
tion. The Buddha says : He thinks to himself, ‘ Now I 
live keeping myself free from fear, and 1 can no more be 
affected by Mara’. And then he attains the four stages 
of meditation of fearlessness, when he is said to have 
destroyed Mara, deprived him of legs, and striking him 
on the eye, gone out of the sight of the wicked one." 
Patience was thus a strong armour and a useful instrument 
in the resistance of mental evils and the attainment of 
noble objects. 

We have to persevere not only for the attainment of 
noble objects, as in the case which we have just mentioned, 
but even in our daily life we have so much to endure. 
Pain, physical or mental, difficulty, poverty, sickness, 
various sorts of obstacles, must be borne with un- 
faltering firmness of the mind. Furthermore, we may 
meet with provocation, insult, threat, or even injury, 
against which in the majority of cases we can do not hing 
better than be patient. If we return violence by violence, 
there will be no end of violence ; enmity will give rise to 
enmily; revenge will rouse more revenge; resentment 
can never be conquered by resentment ; and hatred will 
only beget hatred. The best thing we can do with these 
evils is to appease them with antidotes of love, sympathy, 
forgiveness, tolerance, &o., the examples of which the 
Buddha has ^ven both in speech and in deed. *The 
hatred of ttioie’, 8t!|a he, ‘will never be appeased who 
harbour ideas such as ‘he rebuked me, he e^ck me, he 
‘Tlu.671. *A.iv.484; 
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conquered me, or he robbed me * Hatred can never 
be overcome with hatred here in this world ; it can 
only be overcome with love; this is a perpetual law’.* 
‘Verily I live in perfect comfort without hatred among 
the hating. I live on without hatred among those who 
hate ’.* These words will hardly need to be commented 
upon or to be reasoned about 

Patience is included in the Ten Perfections ‘ of the 
Bodhisatta, and regarded as essential to the attainment of 
Buddhahood, the highest human attainment. It may not 
be out of place in this connexion to summarize a famous 
Jfttaka story, in which it is told how an ascetic, who is 
represented as a previous incarnation of the Buddha, 
bravely faced a severe ordeal. Bodhisatta in this case was 
born in a rich Brfthman fiimfly, and on his parents* death, 
taking up the life of an ascetic, he entered into the 
Himalaya mountains. Later, according to the custom of 
the ascetic of those days, he came to the town of Benares, 
where through the kin^y hospitality of a general, he lived 
in the royal garden. One day the king of the chuntry 
went down to the garden in company with his harem. 
He being drunk fell asleep, and meanwhile his female 
attendants, unable to bear the tedium, roamed about the 
garden and came across the ascetic, who was sitting under 
a Sal-tree. His composed countenance and self-possessed 
manner attracted both their attention and respect. He 
preached, the doeixine to them, who sat around him 
attentively listening to his sermon. The king awoke and 

1 Dh. 8; Yin. i. 849t Jtt uL 81& 

• Dh. 6; Yin. L 849; Jit. Ui. 812. * Dh. 197. 

* TIm npodtloQ of tho Ton Porfiaetioiis is only found in tho post* 
oinonioal litontura ; soo tho introduction to tho Jitsks, Jit i, 
pp. 20-8, 44-7. 
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missing his harem and kno^ng where they were, came 
to the soene. Naturally he was in a great i;age and 
lavished violent and abusive language upon the ascetic. 
He asked what his doctrine was, to which ihte Brahman 
replied : ‘ Not to be angry when living among abusive, 
harmful, and blaming people*. The angry king calling 
the executioner told him to give the ascetic good blows 
with a scourge of thorns on his four sides. This was 
done. It broke his skin and flesh, and blood came down 
in a stream. The king asked him again what his doctrine 
was, to which he gave the same answer, and he said 
further that his patience rested in his heart, which there* 
fore it was impossible for the king to see. The king’s 
anger was increased. He ordered the persecutor to 
mutilate his two arms, 1^, ears, and nose successively. 
Satisfied with this cruel dee^ the king went away. The 
general came and did what he could for the ascetic. He 
asked him not to be angry with anybody else but the 
king who had done him such a great harm, and he said 
in verse : ‘ Qet angry, 0 great hero, with one who has 
had your arms, legs, ears, and nose cut off; but never 
take wrath against the country ’. To which he replied in 
verse : * May the king, who has had my arms, legs, ears, 
and nose cut off, live long ; men like me never give wiqt 
to anger’.* Fictitious and clad with the usual Indian 
exaggeration as this story is, it is still Buddhistic in its 
nature ; and it affords us ample e^ddence of tiie moral 
value of patience, fortitude, and forgiveness. As we 
have already stated, the Buddha teaches us to be strict 
or rather unsparing in controlling ourselves, but at the 
same time we must be tolerant in forgiving iiy'uries. 
Strict self*control and tolerance towards others are two 
> Jai iiL 89-48 ; JatokamBll, pp. 268-68. 
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prominent virtues. Be strict in controlling yourself, 
but be benevolent, liberal, and tolerant towards others. 
And patience will be invariable for maintaining such 
equanimity. It is thus through the power of patience 
that we can destroy our mental evils and thereby build 
up noble characters ; that we can endure the obstacles 
and hardships of life ; that we can forgive the provocation, 
insult, or injury, which we meet with in our daily life ; 
that we can silently resign ourselves to our lot when we 
are obliged to do so. In the Sanskrit version of the same 
story, the Bodhisatta is depicted as addressing the king 
before he inflicted his cruel tortures, ‘ . . . kings cannot 
be so much adorned’, says the Bodhisatta, ‘either by 
their dark blue ear*rings, with their reverberation of 
dancing shine on the cheeks, or by the several brilliant 
jewels of their head-dress, as they are adorned by for- 
bearance. Thus considering, pray, do not disregard that 
virtue. Set aside irascibility, which is never fit to bo 
relied upon, but maintain forbearance as carefully as your 
dominions. ... Death is an invariable necessity for all 
creatures. For this reason I am not afraid of it, nor have 
I anything to fear, when I recollect my own behaviour. 
But it was for your sake, that you should not suffer by 
injuring righteousness, the source of happiness, that 
I praised forbearance to you as the fit instrument for 
attaining salvation. Since it is a mine of virtues and an 
armour against vices, I gladly praise forbearance, for it 
is an excellent boon I offer you The king, however, 
disdained this precious admonition, and oixlered the 
executioner to do as we have related. And lastly he 
blessed the king with the words: ‘May the king live 
long and no evil befall him No mind can be nobler 


‘ jAtakamftla, pp. 2&1-7. 
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than that of a person who blesses another who has caused 
his limbs to be mutilated. And this noble-minde^ess 
can only be attained through the power of Patience. 

We hear from the mouth of the Buddha : — ‘ Patience, 
which is longeuffering, is the best devotion, the Buddhas 
declare that Nibbana is the best (of things) ’ (Dh. 184 ; 
D. ii. 49). ‘ Whosoever without resentment bears revil* 
ing, blows, and bonds, who has made Patience his strong 
stay and support — ^him call I a Brahman’ (Dh. 899; 
Sn. 628). * There is nothing surpassing Patience ’ (S. i. 
226).^ ‘Those meditative, perseverant, and intelligent 
ones, who always make steadfast efforts, will realize 
Nibbana, the place of the highest security’ (Dh. 28 ; S. ii. 
282). ‘ Eneigy is the way leading to deathlessness, and 
indolence the way of death. The energetic will not die ; 
while thpse who are indolent are as though they were dead’ 
(Dh. 21 ; Netti. 84). And we hear also from the mouths 
of his disciples : — ‘ The rain comes down, it pours down 
gurglingly; and 1 live by myself in a fearful cave. 
Living in such a fearful cave I feel no fear, no constema* 
tion, and no creeping dread ’ (Tha. 189). ‘ Through per* 
severance desire has grown in him, which he raises up 
with effort. He strives losing no time and is well com- 
posed in his mind’ (Tha. 1029). ‘Let one who is 
equipped with eneigy and perseverance always be devoted 
to religious practice, and let not a wise man go forth in 
confidence until he puts an end to suffering’ (Tha. 685). 

‘ Look at the diligent ardent disciples, who are incessantly 
making unfaltering efforts, and who are living in perfect 
concord. This is (the way) of paying homage to the 
Buddha’ (Thi 161). 

' All theae three are quoted in the Visuddhimagga, p. 298. 

8009 T 
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Patience is sometimes juxtaposed with tenderness 
(soracca ) ; ^ it is mentioned as one of the fouroharacteristics 
of a monk along with rectitude, swiftness in apprehension, 
and tenderness. A monk who is equipped with these 
four is said to be worthy of worship, offerings, respectful 
salutation, and is a fertile fruit-beaiing field of the world;* 
and we find several discourses deliver^ about the bliss- 
ful rewards of Patience,*' which however we shall pass 
over for the present. 

1 A. i. 94. * A. iL 118 ; of. A. ui. 248. * A. iii. 264, 256. 
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CELIBACY, CHASTITY 

Brahmacariya and Btahmaeftrin (189). Four Airama^as or Ordera 
of Life (140 ]l Buddhist sense of Brahmaeariya (142). It covers the 
whole of reUgious life (144). It especially means the celibate life of 
the monk (146). Oelibacy (146). Why is it regarded so highly? 
(l47). The Middle Way between the two extremes (148). Single 
life is more convenient for the prosecution of works (160). Chastity 
(161). The mutual duties of man and wife (161). The Buddha's 
sermons for Sujata (162). An episode of Ummadanti (168). Does 
the Buddha approve of polygamy? (166). 

The life of celibacy, which is usually expressed by the 
term Brajhmacariya, was inherited by Buddhism from 
BrShmanism with a slight modification both in the 
terminology and the idea, or it may be better to say that 
Buddhism organized an order of BrahmacOrins of its own 
according to traditions which were current when it arose, 
and its own principlea According to the DharmasQtras 
which deal with the domestic and social laws of ancient 
India based upon existing traditions, and date roughly 
from 600 to 200 b.o.,' boys belonging to the three upper 
classes, which classification was at that time well 
established, were to be initiated through the ceremony of 
Upanayana as students in the eighth year at the earliest 
an4 m the twenty-fourth at the latest from their concep- 
tions. The students who were thus initiated were call^ 
Dvija or *twice-bom or Brahmac&rins, * those who live 
a life of celibacy and their life is Brfdimacariya or ' a life 
of cdibaoy*. They were called 'twioe-bom’, because, 

‘ A. A. M aad un J l t.A JSBiferjr gf BwiXrif LUenhm, pp. 86, 868. 
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besides their natural birth, they attained their spiritual 
birth by means of the Upanayana or initiation. They 
were then placed under the charge of teachers for periods 
from twelve to forty-eight years, the former period being 
considered to be necessary for the complete study of one 
of the four Vedas. Their chief duties were to study the 
Vedas, to beg food, to observe strict celibacy, and to live 
a simple self-restrained life. Day after day they liad to 
recite the Vedas, and to kindle the sacred fire or feed it 
with fuel, or they might be instructed in the duties of 
a householder. With the exception of some rules with 
regard to substances of food, stuffs and colours of clothing, 
hairdressing, demeanour in public and behaviour towards 
their spiritual teachers, penance for the breach of rules, 
and some other rules of minor importance, both Brahman 
and Buddhist students have many rules in common. If 
we were not engaged in discussing only the subject of 
celibacy, we should have a great deal to say about them. 
It is, therefore, not too much to say that Buddhism in 
connexion with the life of a BrahmacSrin owes much to 
Brahmanism, as it does in some other respects, or that 
both Brahmanism and Buddhism established rules accord- 
ing to the current traditions, or that indebtedness is 
reciprocal ; all these may possibly be the case. 

Now let us turn to our subject. According to ancient 
Indian customs, those beloiigmg to the three upper 
classes had to pass through the four A^ramanas or orders 
of life : that of the Brahmacarin or Vedic student, that of 
the Grihastha or househoilder, that of the VSnaprastha 
(or Vaikh&nasa) or hermit, and that of the SanySsin (or 
Bhik^u) or ascetic. Of these four orders, the first and 
the fourth were compulsory, while the two middle were 
optional. In other words, everybody belonging to th^se 
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classes so far as he was not an outcasts for some reason 
had to pass a period of from twelve to forty*eight years as 
a Ertndent under the strict care of a spiritual teacher; 
and when this time came to an end, he could enter the 
life of one of the three other orders, (a) He might 
return home and perform the duties as the master of 
a house and the father of a family ; or (b) he might 
become a hermit retiring into the woods, living on wild 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, and roots, wearing clothes 
made of skins or bark of trees, and practising austerities, 
sometimes being accompanied by his wife in the case of 
one who entered this life after he had finished a house* 
holder's life ; or (c) he might enter into the life of an 
ascetic immediately after finishing the order of a student, 
if he considered himself sufficiently purified by his 
studentship ; but in the majority of cases, students at the 
completion of their term became householders, and after 
living a householder’s life for some years and being 
blessed with male children, left home to spend their 
remaining years in celibacy, purity, and holiness. The 
life of an ancient Brahman therefore generally speaking 
was begun in celibacy, which with an interruption of 
a householder’s life was resumed in the life of an ascetic. 
The Br&hman Brahmacarin corresponds to the Buddhist 
Samanera, and the Brahman Sanyasin or Bhik^u to the 
Buddhist Bhikkhu, if a Brahman passed at once from 
studentship to the ascetic life, without any intervention 
of the householder’s life. The name Bhik^u, correspond* 
ing to the Pali Bhikkhu, which is used in some DhaimAr 
sQtras* in ^ same meaning as the word Sanyasin, 
reminds us of a eibse connexion between the two. The 
difference between Brahman and Buddhist celibate lives 
»0».ni.2;B8.n, 12. 
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was that in the former it was compulsory for everybody 
at the beginning and at the end of his life, while in the 
middle part of it celibacy was optional ; while in the 
latter celibacy is compulsery only for those who have 
voluntarily joined the monkhood. As to the other 
Buddhists or lay people, they are not obliged to observe 
celibacy, except when they keep the eight precepts on 
the Uposatha days which come two or three times every 
lunar month or on some other special occasions. Those 
who have joined the monkhood are required to observe 
strict celibacy through life, first as S&maneras or novices, 
and later as Bhikkhus or fully qualified monks. 

The term Brahmacariya is used in Brahmanism and 
in Buddhism in nearly the same sense, but not always. 
Buddhism gives it a peculiar meaning. Putting aside 
the case of Bralimanism, we shall examine in what senses 
this term is used in Buddhism. Among several different 
senses given to it, the following two seem to be the most 
remarkable. In the first place, it means complete 
celibacy or total abstinence frona sexual intercourse, a vow 
which the Buddhist monk has to observe through life, 
and the layman only when he observes the eight precepts 
on the Uposatha days or on some other special occasions. 
Unlike the Br&hman whose celibate life is interrupted by 
the life of a householder, the Buddhist monk has to be 
a celibate all through his life. The breach of this vow is 
the first of the four most serious offences (Parajikd), the 
punishment for it being perpetual expulsion ]^m the 
pionkhood. In the Patimokkha or code of monkish laws, 
we find tw6nty*one laws enacted concerning sexual inter* 
course. Br^numism and Buddhism both give the same 
interpretation to celibacy or single life, though its per* 
formance, as we have repeatedly said, is different. In 
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the second place, it means ‘a life of perfect holinesa or 
purity ’ led by those who have entered the Four Paths. 
This is religious life in its perfect sense ; and it seems 
that this sense is peculiar to Buddhism, as the perfom* 
ance of this culture is peculiar to it. It begins with the 
practice of self-control or what we may call the preparatory 
practice of purification in the Four Paths : keeping wat<^ 
over the senses, being moderate in eating, being vigilant, 
thoughtful, and conscious.^ This practice brings praise 
to the monk Nanda, half brother of the Buddha, for he is 
commended by the Buddha as skilled in it. The observ- 
ance of the precepts cannot be overlooked. The precepts 
in the Pfitimokkha are said to be the first part of, and in 
conformity with, the Brahmacariya or * life of holiness ’. 
If any one is firm and stable in observing them, and 
exercises himself in them, taking all upon himself, he 
will destroy the three bonds : the heresy of individuality, 
doubt, and erroneous religious practices and rites ; and 
thereby he wiU enter the First Path. He will then 
destroy these three bonds and attenuate the three roots 
of evil, lust, hatred, and ignorance; and thereby enter 
the Second Path. He will next destroy the five bonds 
belonging to the lower parts, the heresy of individuality, 
doubt, erroneous religious practices and rites, lust after 
life in the Kftma-world, ill-will ; and thereby enter the 
Third Path. Then lastly he will put an end to all the 
passions, and live, having for himself understood, realized, 
and attained in this very life to the emancipation of mind 
and of insight which is free from passion. Arahatship 
or Nibb&na, whidi is the final goal of Buddhist culture or 
Brahmacariya, is thus reached. Brahmacariya has as its 
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chief end Nibbana or Arahatship (A. i. 60, 168 ; iv. 77 ; S. 
ii. 278-9 ; 284). The expression Vusiiam bmhmacmyath, 
which we meet with so often, is another name for the 
accomplishment of Arahatship. 

Brahmacariya therefore covers the whole of the religious 
life of the Buddhist monk, beginning with the observance 
of the precepts and ending with' the attainment of 
Nibbana. It is sometimes shown as the complete practice 
of the Eightfold Noble Path. The destruction of the 
three roots of evil is the perfection of Brahmacariya 
(S. V. 7-8, 16), because when these three roots of evil are 
entirely uprooted, the person will be perfectly purified. 
This is the goal, the summum bonum of the Buddhist culture. 
The practiser of Brahmacariya always has this single object 
before him. He performs it not for the purpose of being 
reborn in the heavenly world, or for obtaining celestial long 
life, celestial appearance, celestial pleasure, celestial repu* 
tation, or celestial authority. None of these has anything 
to do with the fulfilment of Brahmacariya (A. i. 115). 
Sometimes the object is stated as the destruction of five 
avarices (A. iii. 272), of seven bonds (A. iv. 7), of seven 
inclinations (A. iv. 9), or of suffering and pain (A. ii. 26 ; 
S. ii. 24-6) ; the abandonment of desire (S. v. 272) ; or 
freedom from lust (S. iv. 27) ; or the realization of the 
Four Noble Truths (A. iv. 383; S. iv. 61); or simply of 
the Noble Truth concerning suffering (S. iv. 138, 263 ; v. 
6-7, 272). All of these different expressions, however, 
refer to one and the same thing, that is, the destruction of 
mental evil and the attainment of mental enlightenment. 

As is clear from the above quotations, Brahma- 
cariya, so for as Pali Buddhism is concerned, covers the 
whole of the religious life, from keeping the precepts to 
obtaining Arahatship. It is the religious life in its 
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truest sense, though the term is sometimes used loosely 
to denote the religious or rather celibate life of a 
Br&hman,^ or the life of an ordinary monk who has not 
yet entered the holy Paths ; * consequently it seems to 
have no connexion with ordinary celibate life, as in 
Brahman laws. But in further researches we find that 
celibacy is not absolutely disregarded in Brahmacariyaor 
life of purification. Mention is often made in the Buddhist 
literature about * Brahmacariya which is complete in all its 
parts and perfectly pure V <»* ‘ Brahmacariya which is 

not broken, not interrupted, not variegated, free from any 
spot, perfect and pure No doubt Brahmacariya means 
the whole religious life, and not merely the celibate life 
of the monk. But the Buddha often referred in his 
discourses on Brahmacariya to the question of celibacy. 
Among^ ten sorts of obstacle, he mentions association 
with a woman as an obstacle to Brahmacariya (A. v. 134). 
Once while travelling with his disciples he saw a great 
fire, burning. Pointing to it, he asked them which would 
be better for a person of loose morals, to embrace that 
great of blazing fire or to embrace a beautiful young 
woman. The disciples naturally answered that the latter 
would be the better, because the former would be hard 
and painfuL The Buddha, however, denied it and said 
Uiat the former would be better, because it might cause 
his death or give him as great pain as death itself, but it 
would not send him to hell after death, as the latter 
might possibly do. This sermon reminds us of Jesus 
preaching on sin when he said : * It is better for thee to 
enter into life halt or:, maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be oast into everlasting fire It is 

‘ A, iii 224; iv. 36, 186-7. • fc g. A. iiL 90, 96. 

* A. iiL 4 ; iv. 861. * A. iv. 64. * Mat XTiii. 8 ; Hk. ix. 46. 
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noteworthy that in both cases the moral is the same. Id 
another place the Buddha says : * A Samara or Brahman, 
who declares himself to be a person of perfect Brahma- 
cariya, may not enjoy sexual intercourse with a woman ; 
but this is not enough to warrant such a declaration, for 
(a) if he allows a woman to rub his body with oil or 
perfume, to give him a bath and shampoo him, and 
enjoys and longs for it ; (b) if he laughs, sports, or amuses 
himself with a woman ; (c) if be looks into, watches with 
expectation, the eye of a woman who does the same in 
return ; (<2) if he listens through a wall or fence to the 
noise of a woman who is laughing, reciting, singing, or 
weeping; (e) if he remembers that he has formerly 
laughed, talked, and sported together with a woman ; 
(/) if ho sees a householder or a householder’s son in 
possession of five sorts of pleasure, and being attended 
(by a woman) ; (^f) or if he practises Brahmacariya desiring 
to join a certain class of celestial beings, saying “ Through 
this morality, religious practice, austerity, or through 
Brahmacariya, 1 shall be a certain celestial being, I shall 
be one of the celestial beings”; such Brahmacariya 
cannot be called unbroken, uninterrupted, unvaried, 
unadulterated, perfect and pure Brahmacariya’.* So it 
is quite clear that though mere celibacy is not all that 
Brahmacariya means, it is an important element of it. 

Whatever meanings the term Brahmacariya may con- 
vey, celibacy is an important part of it, and it is to bo 
strictly observed through life by any monk or novice who 
has joined the Buddhist brotherhood. The punishment 
for its breach, as we have stated, is expulsion, the severest 
punishment for a monk, only comparable to e.xcommuni- 
cation in the ancient Christian Church, or to being made 

* A. iv. 54 5. 
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an outoaste in the ancient Brfthman oommunity. The 
Buddha established such an institution, partly because, 
as in other cases of similar nature, he was influenced by 
the state of things in his days. Ancient Indians, 
extremely given to debauchery as tiiey were, were on the 
other hand stringently austere in the matter of sexual 
ei^oyment, and of eating and drinking as well. The 
Buddha condemned debaudhery on the one hand, but at 
the same time he disapproved of the severe austerity 
then practised. He recommended celibacy only to those 
who voluntarily took up a life of homelessness and who 
aspired after a higher nobler life through religious 
practice. Celibacy is the sacrifice of the greatest sensual 
pleasure, and can be attained only through powerful self- 
restraint. The monks are said to live a celibate life ‘ for 
the sake of restraint of the five organs of sensation, 
abandonment of evils, freedom from human passions, and 
destruction (of the craving for existence) 

Why is celibacy regarded so highly in Buddhism? 
What is its morality? it may be asked. In the first 
place pleasures which are enjoyed through the sense- 
organs are always r^arded in Buddhism as mean and 
detestable, and the greatest of these perhaps is pleasure 
obtained from sexual relation whether physical or mental. 
This is the basest pleasure, so those who conquer it may 
be looked upon as noble respectable persons. It was 
certainly this psychology that produced the high esteem 
of persons of self-restraint. Beproductive instinct with 
appetite is the most powerful instinct that human beings 
are naturally ehden^ with. Great strength is needed 
to restraini it, and therefore those who do so are looked 
upon as persons of great strength. Great strength, 
' A. iL 26 ; It 86, 86. 
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whether physical or mental, is an indication of great 
personality. A man who controls sexual enjoyment is 
therefore a noble and strong man. Ancient religions as 
a general rule regarded the renunciation of sexual pleasure 
as one of the most praiseworthy human actions. Whether 
this renunciation was ascribed to the self-control of 
a religious man or to the power of a merciful God or 
gods who are supposed to act upon him as the result of his 
devotion, they esteemed him very highly. Reproductive 
instinct was symbolized or idolized in many ancient 
religions ; but at the same time total abstinence from it 
was applauded in many of them ; and this symbolization 
and absolute suppression often went on at the same time 
among the same religious people and in the same nation. 
The ancient Indians were extremely addicted to 
debauchery on the one hand, but on the other they 
regarded its absolute suppression as the end of high 
religious culture ; or some mystic power was expected to 
come out of it. The Buddha in his inaugurating sermon 
referred to this when he said ; ‘ These two extremes, 0 
monks, are not to be practised by one who has given up 
the world. What are the two? The one, devotion to 
lusts and pleasures, base, sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and 
useless, and the other, devotion to self-mortification, 
painful, ignoble, and useless. By avoiding these two 
extremes, 0 monks, the Tathtlgata has gained perfect 
knowledge of the middle path, which produces insight 
and knowledge, and conduces to tranquillity, to tran- 
scendent knowledge, to complete enlightenment, to 
Nibbana. What is this middle path, 0 monks ? It is 
the Noble Eightfold Path.’ ’ 

He was disgusted with the sensual indulgence which 

» a V. 421. 
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was going on in India at that time, but on the other hand 
he could not approve of the severe austere life, which 
was taken up by some religious people, probably as a 
reaction from the sort of life which we have mentioned 
first, and which still remains even to-day in some degree. 
Hence his declaration of following the middle path 
between the two extremes, as is very well known to every- 
body. In spite of this, however, he could not keep from 
inclining— especially as the founder of a reli^on of 
strict self-control — to follow the rigorous side of his 
moral culture. His middle way, by which he intends to 
show us the mean between the two extremes, indulging 
exuberant pleasure and leading the severe ascetic life 
of self-mortification, is still tinged with the colour of 
asceticism,^ though of a mild nature. The absolute sup- 
pression of the reproductive instinct throughout life is 
thus made one of the main conditions of the Buddhist 
discipline. Certainly the Buddha in establishing this 
institution of celibate life, and his disciples in following 
it, do not crave after reputation for greatness or nobility 
of character. ‘ This celibate life is not led, 0 monks/ 
says the Buddha, ‘either on puipose to deceive people, 
qr on purpose to be talked of by people, or for the profit 
of gmu, respect, and praise, or for the sake of being 
gossipped about, or to secure popular recognition In 
this connexion we may say this much ; The Buddha 

* The Pali tenn ezpreBsing asceticism is Tape, which means 
‘ burning ’ or ' consuming by heat It may therefore be understood 
to mean zeal, earnestness, feverish exertion, like burning fire ; torture, 
torment, or mortification, as if it is caused by burning fire, or some- 
thing wiiich bunuKevils ; and it is in this last sense that the Buddhist 
Tapo is generally iiii«|^ted. Asceticism, so far as Buddhism is 
concerned' is uwely iidf-controL Paramattluqotika, II. 1, p. 146. 

* A. 0.26 { It. 86, 
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established this rule partly in conformity with the ideas 
which were current in his days; because this was a 
common practice among the Brfthmans and other 
religious men. To cut off the strongest human bond, or 
to suppress the meanest human desire, is the most signifi- 
cant preliminary to a course of religious life where 
vigorous menttd struggle is needed. This will put an end 
to affection, passion, lust, infotuadon, mental distracdon 
or perturbation, &c., which may be expected to come out 
of sexual reladon, and are fatally detrimental to higher 
mental culture. And this suppression will be a reliable 
testimony to its attainment. 

In the second place, single life is more convenient for 
the accomplishment of a task which will engage any one 
through life. The maintenance of a family is a heavy 
burden, under the load of which few people are able to 
stand and devote themselves to their life’s work. Many 
shipwrecks of mankind are due to this overload. Even 
if the issue is not so grave, still much of human inertness 
is ascribable to this cause. In the field of spiritual works 
this burden is especially felt, and it is natural that those 
who have spiritual inclinations should take up a life of 
homelessness. Here die practice of celibacy will have 
double meaning, deliverance from worldliness, on the one 
hand, if not from the sensual indulgence of the world, 
and the adoption of a life of homelessness on the other. 

The Buddha, who had spent his youth in luxury and 
indulgence in some measure, accOi'ding to the general 
custom of noble people in his days, having seen the 
harmfulncss of such a life to individuals i\nd society at 
large, established an order of monks who would give up 
family life of their own accord and make efforts for 
peisonul deliverance and suciiil cnlightonmoiit. It ought 
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to be borne in mind that this is oompulsoiy for those who 
haye joined the broth^hood of their own free will, and 
as for the rest, they are entitled to call themselyes 
Buddhists if they lead a life of chastity so far as sexual 
rdation is concerned. 

Ohastity is a virtue included in the five precepts which 
are incumbent upon all lay Buddhists to keep. The 
continency of the married is considered as important as 
the single life of the unmarried. The unchaste life of 
the married man is absolutely repudiated as unbecoming 
for a Buddhist. In describing the chaste life of the 
ancient Brfthman, which is vividly contrasted with 
that of the Brfthman of the Buddha's days, be says as 
follows : ' The Brfthmans did not marry a woman belong* 
ing to another caste, nor did they buy a wife ; they chose 
living together in mutual love after having come together. 
. . . They praised ohastity and'virtue, rectitude, mildness, 
penance, tenderness, compassion, and patience Or we 
may mention the following verse as a warning against a 
liusband’s faithlessness: *Let the wise man avoid an 
unchaste life as a burning heap of coals ; not being able 
to live a life of chastity,’ let him not transgress with 
another man’s wife.’’ 

About the mutual duties of husband and wife we find 
good moral teaching in the SiAgftlovftdasuttanta.’ In 
the first place, about the duties of a husband towards 
his wife, (be Buddha says : * The husband ought to 
minister to his wife as western direction through the 
five ways : by honour, by respect, by chastity, by the 
abandonment of supreme authority, by the gift of oma* 
ments. And i^bout ^ duties pf a wife to her husband 

*Sn. 289-8. * i«., alifeofodibMyoriing^elif* 

* Sn. 895. « D. iii. 180-98. 
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he says: ‘The wife being regarded as the western 
direction through these five ways, sympathizes with her 
husband through five ways : she arranges his business 
well, she treats his attendants with kindness, she is 
devoted to him, she protects what has been accumulated, 
and she is skilful and diligent in all his works or 
duties.’^ The Buddha says nothing here about love 
between husband and wife ; perhaps taking it as natural 
he thinks it unnecessary to say anything about it. 
Perhaps he means to say that the husband must not 
only love his wife, but also honour and respect her, 
and be courteous and faithful to her, and hand over 
authority to her. The wife on her side must be faithful 
to her husband, hospitable to her own and his relatives, 
and help him in conducting his business. Thus in 
the Buddhist home the wife is the queen. While the 
husband works away from home, the wife rules the 
home, all domestic business being laid upon her 
shouldei's. About the duties of a man as the master 
of a family, the Buddha says : ‘ Waiting on mother and 
father, protecting child and wife, and being engaged in 
a quiet calling, this is the highest blessing.’ The 
domestic relations and blissful conditions in the Buddhist 
home are depicted in this simple verse. If a man is 
dutiful to his parents, and faithful and affectionate to 
his wife and child, and protects tliem, the family life 
which these people lead among themselves will be a 
very peaceful and happy one; there will be nothing 
more to be desired. And the village or the clan which 
these families compose will be very pleasant to live in. 

The Buddha once delivered a sermon for Sqjfita,” 
Sudatta’s daughter-in-law, who being proud of her 

■ SBB. iv. 181-2. ’ Sn. 262. » A. iv. 91-4. 
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birth and beauty, was not obedient to her husband 
and parents'iu'law. In the course of the sermon ho 
mentioned seven sorts of wives ; a murderer-like wife, 
a thief-like one, a master-like one, a mother-like one, 
a sister-like one, a Mend-like one, and a servant-like one. 
He asked Sig'ata what sort of wife she wished to be. 
Being softened in her heart by his sermon, she replied 
that she would be a servant-like wife. This does not 
mean that a servant-like wife is the Buddha’s ideal wife. 
Her wish to be a servant-like wife was only an expression 
of her mind, which was humbled as the result of the 
preaching. The Buddha i^ain says ' that husband and 
wife, both of whom observe the five precepts or perform 
the ten meritorious deeds, are a god and goddess, and 
those who do not observe them, or do not perform them, 
are a couple of vile persons. 

The 'most pathetic episodes that we find in the 
Buddhist literature in this connexion, however, are those 
of Maddi,* wife of Vessantara, and of Ummadantl,^ 
especially that of the latter. UmmadantI was the 
beautiful daughter of a rich townsman living in the 
capital of the Sibi country. The king, a Bodhisatta or 
a previous incarnation of the Buddha, wishing to marry 
her, sent for some Brahmans and told them to observe 
her future. Enchanted by her splendid beauty, they 
spoke unfavourably of her to the king. The king there- 
fore gave up the intention of marrying her, and she 
married an officer in the king’s service. Later, while 
driving through the town on a festival day, the king 
happened to see her, and fell into passionate love with 
her. This fact soon came to the notice of the husband, 

‘ A. ii. 67, 69. * Jat. vi. 479-698 ; JfitakftmRla, 61-67. 

* Jftt. V. 209-27 ; J&Ukam&lft, 80-7. 
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who out of loyalfy, beoauso the story tells us that he 
thought the king would die out of disappointment if he 
could not get her for his wife (Jftt v. 217), proposed to 
the king to offer his wife to be queen. The king, though 
indeed vehemently in&tuated with the beauty of the 
woman, was still able to discriminate^ virtue and vice 
in this connexion, and owing to his strong attachment 
to the path of virtue, he refused to accept this imusual 
offer; and when he was pressed by the officer re* 
peatedly, he reasoned with him in the following words : 
'One who by exceeding his attachment to my person 
does not heed even his own life is my friend, dearer to 
me tlm my kinsmen. His wife I am bound to respect 
as a friend’s. You do not well, therefore, entidng me 
to a sinful action. . . . How can happiness be expected 
for him who commits a wicked action, though un- 
witnessed ? . . . I should dare throw myself on a sharp 
sword, or into a fire with blazing flames, but I shall not 
be able to offend against righteousness, which I have 
always observed, and to which I owe my royal bliss. . . . 
The virtuous do not like for themselves a pleasure pro- 
cured at the expense of others whom they have dis- 
tressed by bringing them into disrepute and the lika . . . 
If 1 should lack the power of ruling my own self, say, 
into what condition would I bring this people who long 
for protection from my side ? Thus considering and 
r^[mdM of the good of my subjects, my own righteous* 
ness, and my spotless fame, I do not allow myself to 
submit to my i»asi6n.’ ^ Finally the officer was dis- 
suaded, and ceased to press the ^g to accept his wife, 
with which the dn^tic story comes to an end. The 

* TiiMe quototioiis ue all t«k«D from th« tnmslation of the 
JatakomBla, SBB. i, pp. 190-8. 
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respect for anotiber's duustity and the idea of li^teous- 
ness made the king, who was sick with love, rightly 
refiise to accept this offer. 

Scanty as the materials are for proving the Buddha’s 
attitude towards the questions which we have dealt with 
above, it is beyond doubt that he regards the continenoy 
of the married as important as any other teacher does. 
The question how the Buddha regards womanhood in 
general we may discuss later on. An interesting and 
at the same time difficult question will be: Does the 
Buddha approve of polygamy, which was a common 
practice in India and China in the Buddha’s days? 
Brahmanism approves of it. According to the ancient 
Br&hman codes of laws^ the Brahman is entitled to 
marry three wives, the Esatriya two, and the Yaiiya 
and the ^udra each one. Confucianism also approves of 
it, allowing the feudal prince to marry nine wives in* 
eluding the chief one.* We find it very hard to understand 
the Buddha’s ideas about this, from lack of discourses 
dealing fully with this subject. But we infer, though 
not conclusively, from fragmentary sayings appearing 
here and there, that the Buddha approves of monogamy, 
but not of polygamy. It is true that on several occasions 
cases of polygamy and even of polyandry are mentioned 
as existing in society at that time, but only as instances 
of wantonness and lewdness. Even the harems of kings, 

* Ya. I. 24 ; H«nu III. 18; but according to Manu HI. 28, the 
Bnhmaa may marry six wives, the Kaatriya four, the Vauiya and 
the I^Qdra each one ; and according to the Institutes of Yish^m 
XXIY. 1-4, the Brahman four, the Kaatriya three, the Yaifya two, 
and the Sodra tm. [ 

' SBE. xvi. 1.88 ft n<^ ’Both the Brahman and the Chinese are 
under the neoeasity of obtaining nude descendants. * A Biahnum 
needs his wife in obtaining oifbpring’ ; A. iu. 228. 
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which were so common in ancient I; dia, are often men- 
tioned as seats of intrigue.' In the Anguttara (i. 137) 
we find the wanton life of a householder with four wives 
depicted. He lives in a comfortable house furnished 
and decorated. He is attended by four women, who 
serve and comfort him in every possible way. The 
description is naturally directed towards the mental and 
bodily suffering and pain which the householder ex- 
periences, and the wretchedness of this sort of life is 
emphatically described. In two other places of the 
same Nikaya (iv. 210, 214) we read that the householder 
Ugga, a Yesali-man, whom the Buddha praises as a 
person with eight wonders, had four wives around him 
previous to his conversion. He gave them all up at the 
moment of his conversion, which he declares a wonder. 
In the Eunala-jataka, princess Eanha marries .the five 
princes of Eing Pandu. Being not satisfied with them, 
she sins with her hump-backed crippled attendant. The 
five princes, knowing the faithlessness of the princess, 
give her up, and go into the forest to lead a retired life 
there.‘ The harem of a king is often mentioned. The 
queen, who is commonly expressed by the tenn aggama- 
hesl or ‘chief consort of a king’, seems to have been 
their leader. Pasenadi, the king of Eosala,® Udena, the 
king of Vaihsas,^ <fec., seem each to have had a group of 
this sort of woman. Among legendary kings, Sudassana ^ 
is said to have had 84,000 wives ; the harems of Prince 
Sllava,' Eing Brahmadatta,'* Eing Ealabu of Easi ‘ are 
also mentioned. We have called them harems, but 

’ Jat. i. 262 ; ii. 126, 206 ; iii. 18, 168. ‘ Jat. v. 426-7. 

> Jat i. 881 ; ii. 206. < Com. on Dh. i. 162 ff. 

‘ Jat i. 892 ; D. ii. 187. * Jat i 262. 

' Jat ii. 126 ; iii. 168. ' Jat iii. 40. 
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their real nature and position being rather dubious, 
whether in the case of an actual king or a l^endary 
one, we cannot be too strict in moral criticism in con- 
nexion with them. In many cases it seems that a 
harem is simply mentioned as a necessary accompani- 
ment of a king. We certainly cannot deny their 
existence, and it is true that we never hear of any king 
who abolished this system a result of his conversion 
into Buddhism; but their co-existence with Buddhist 
faith will not do any discredit to it. On the other 
hand, we hear the Buddha preaching about the mutual 
duties of husband mid wife to a young man Sigftla, as 
we have already quoted. Now a husband is told to 
honour and respect his wife; to be courteous and 
faithful to her ; to hand over authority to her ; and to 
provide, her with ornaments. We can be assured of 
conjugal harmony existing in such a union. How can 
a husband who is faithful in observing these duties bei 
other than a monogamist? The wife is said to be the 
best friend that one has.^ Satisfaction with a single 
wife is always mentioned as a praiseworthy moral 
virtue.* ‘ Let him not share a wife with another,’ * says 
the Buddha. Thus polygamy as well as polyandry is 
rejected as mean and vicious. In mentioning the 
virtuous married life of the ancient Brahmans, the 
Buddha says that they did not marry a woman belong- 
ing to another casto, that they did not buy a wife, and 
that they chose living together in mutud love after 
having come toother.* In describing the blissful con- 
dition of family lifa h0 mentions waiting on mother and 
father, protecting child and wife, and a quiet calling.'^ 

' S. L 87. * Sakadftrona santuttbo. ' Jut. vi. 286-7. 

* Sn. 290. • Sn. 262. 
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In these descriptions we can recollect only the happy 
onion of a single man and a single woman. Though 
the authorities are rather fragmentary and scanly, we 
believe that what the Buddha always had in his mind 
was strict monogamy. 



XI 

PURITY, PUBIFIOATION 

The Ideas of Purity and Holiness in Zanthustrianism (169). 
BiUhmanic Ideas of Purity and Purification (160). Ways of Purifi* 
cation (162). Purity and Purification merely have a physical Import 
(168). One may be cleansed from deadly sins through the merit of 
Sin-efliacing Hymn (164). Buddhistic Ideas of Purity and Purifica- 
tion (166). The Brahmans materialistic, ceremonial, and non- or 
super-moral (167). Mediums of B:nhmanie Purification: Water, 
Fire, Asceticism, Ac. (167). Wider Sense of Purity, i.e. Cultiva- 
tion (170). Discussion between Sariputta and Puppa about the 
Attainment of perfect Kibbana (172). Perfect Nibbana is perfect 
Purification (178). Things to be purified (174). Persons and Things 
which are pure (174). The moral Imports of Purity (176). 

Evebt religion has some tenets in connexion vdth 
purity and impurity, laying greater or less stress upon 
them in its own way. Zarathustrianism regards purity 
as the greatest good for man next to his life. Brfihman- 
ism regards it as highly as Zarathustrianism, and so do 
also many other religiona But if we investigate what 
these religions mean by purity and impurity, we shall 
find that they often differ widely. Zarathustrianism, as 
we have already stated, regards ‘ purity and holiness as 
the first object of man, the greatest good, next to his 
life ’. These very words are found in several places in 
the Yendidftd, a part of the Zend-Avesta, the holy 
scripture of that rdUgimi. And in spite of J. Darmesteter’s 
assertion ^t * purity and impurity have not in the 
Vendid&d the exclusive spiritual meai>ing which they 
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have in our languages V vre may say we find in it moral 
and religious sentiments relating to purity and impurity, 
expressed in many places. ‘ Holiness is the best of all 
good. Well is it for it, well is it for that holiness which 
is the perfection of holiness*;^ and when we hear the 
holy Ahura Mazdah tell the holy Zarathustra, * Purity is 
for man, next to life; the greatest good, that purity, 
0 Zarathustra, which is in the religion of Mazdah for 
him who cleanses his own self with good thoughts, words, 
and deeds V nn&y ^7 that he sees moral and religious 
perfection in perfect purity and holiness of heart and 
mind. The man who has perfectly purified his own self 
with good thoughts, good words, and good deeds is the 
perfect man from a moral point of view. And this is 
indeed what Pali Buddhism strives to bring into promi- 
nence. 

The case is quite different with Brahmanism, which it 
seems expounds purity and impurity chiefly as physical 
and in rare cases psychological defilements. It lays 
great stress upon external purity and impurity, and the 
process of purification which it prescribes is generally 
ceremonial. According to its tenets, which are set forth 
in the Brahman law books,* birth and death are always 
regarded as impure things. Child-birth will cause the 
impurity of the parents or the mother of the child alone 
for some days ; and it is forbidden for any one to take 
food in a house where there is a lying-in woman ; and if 

'S BE. iv, p. IxxiL * SBE. xxiii, pp. 22 , 30, 34, 39, &c. 

• SBE. iv, p. 66. 

* This and the explanations following are all founded upon the 
records of the Br&hman law books, which are included in the Sacred 
Books of the East (vols. ii, xiv, xxv, xxix, xxx) ; but we have omitted 
mentioning the source of vach quotation except in special cases. 
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any one touches a woman in her confinement, he will 
have to bathe with his clothes on, in order to get rid of 
the defilement. Death was equally regarded as impure. 
The death of a person will cause impurity of the Sapi^das ^ 
for a period ranging from ten days and nights to a month, 
according to difference of caste, but not according to the 
degree of relation between the dead and mourners as we 
might expect. During these periods they are forbidden 
to have intercourse with other people lest these should be 
defiled by it. Impurity will be caused even by the death 
of a relative by marriage, a teacher, a sub-teacher, a pupil, 
a Srotriya,* a fellow-student, &o. No one shall eat in the 
house of a dead relative before the days of impurity have 
elapsed, or in a house where there is a corpse. If any 
one carries out a corpse, impurity will last for ten days, 
or if he touches, buries, cremates, or follows a corpse, he 
shall bathe with his clothes on. The dog seems to bo 
regarded as a specially unclean animal, because it is 
recorded in the law books that if any one touches it, he 
shall bathe dressed in his clothes, or at least he must 
wash thai> part of the body, touch it with fire, and wash 
it again, as well as his feet, and sip water. Food becomes 
impure if it is touched by a dog, the hem of a garment, 
or by any impure person or thing, or if there is a hair, 
an insect, or any other unclean substance in it. Among 
human beings, besides members of the Sadra caste, an 
outcaste, a Cand&la, a woman in her confinement, or in 
her courses, one who sells the Vedas, all of these are 

* Einsmen ooDoaeied by the offering of Ibe Pi^^sor a ball of rice 
flour, fte., to the Miaea . and anoeetora and' deacendante compriaing 
aeren genefstiona IncIliBi^ oneaelfl 

* ‘He who, obaerving the law, haa atndied one recension of the 
four Yedas, called a ^triya.' SBE. ii. 114, note 4. 

MM T 
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considered to be undean ; and if any one touches tnem 
or eyen touches one who has touched them, he must go 
through the same penance as one who touches a dog, 
a corpse, a sacrificial post, a funeral pile, or other unclean 
thing. A rather curious case is this, if any one raises his 
empty hands in order to scare birds, he becomes impure 
and shall wash his hands.^ 

So far we have enumerated cases which cause a man 
to become impure from a Brahmanical point of view. 
And we shall now briefly deal with how he may be 
purified from these defilements. In the law books we 
^d several means of purification recorded, but one which 
is most frequently referred to is sipping water — pure 
water which has been collected on the ground, and which, 
according to a commentator, a cow will drink ‘ or has 
drunk from. The impure person becomes pure when 
he of his own accord sips pure water, or when somebody 
else who is pure causes him to sip it. About sipping 
water r. lengthy explanation is given in Apastamba, I. 
16, and Gautama, I. 28-45. In some cases he may 
merely touch water for the purpose of purifying himself ; 
or if he fails to find pure water, he may touch moist 
cowdung, wet herbs, or moist earth.’* Bathing is also 
referred to on many occasions. Water thus forms 
a principal medium in the Brahmanical practice of 
purification, for we find in Vasiptha, III. 60 : * The body 
is purified by water, the internal organ by truth, the soul 
^Bhfltatman) by sacred learning and austerities, and the 

> Ap. 1. 16, 7. * Ap. I. 16, 2 ; Manu V. 128. 

* In A. T. 268 we find six means of purification paentioned : 
(a) touching earth, (b) touching moist cowdung, (e) touching green 
grass, (d) attending on sacred fire, (c) worshipping the sun with folded 
hands, and (/) entering water for bathing three times a day. 
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understanding (Buddhi) by knowledge’.^ In Vasistlia, 
IlL 58, it is said : * A woman is purified by her monthly 
discharge, a river by its current, brass by being scorched 
with ashes, and an earthem vessel by another burning*. 
The most gruesome case of purification is perhaps that 
of a drinker, to which we have already referred, because 
it is said : ^They shall pour hot spirituous liquor into the 
mouth of a Brahman who has drunk such liquor; 
he will be purified after death * (Ga. XXIIl. 1 ; 

Ap. It 26 , 8 ). 

Impurity, purity, and purification, whether in con* 
nexion with a person or a thing, have thus merely a 
physical external import. In some few cases acts of 
purity may be regarded as good or reasonable from 
a hygienic point of view : e. g. food which contains a hair, 
an insect, excrements or limbs of rats, or which is touched 
by a dog, the hem of a garment, or by an unclean person 
or substance, is looked upon as impure; if a man is 
bitten by a worm, he has to bathe on three successive 
days and drink a mixture of cow’s urine, cowdung, milk, 
sour milk, butter, and water boiled with Kuiia grass. 
These and some other cases of a similar nature may be 
regarded as due to hygienic reasons, though we are not 
sure if the mixture above mentioned is efficacious for 
worm-bites or not. Sipping or touching water, washing 
hands, bathing, obviously have no connexion with 
hygienics, because it is hardly conceivable that one who 
has touched a seller of the Vedas, a sacrificial post, 
a funeral pile, ah outcaste, a Candftla, &c., can be cleansed 
firom the defilement by bathing dressed in his clothes. 
Unless we uhderstand it as meaning that these people 
are spiritually corrupted for some reason and the process 

> Modu, y. 109. 
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of baUiing is the symbol of purifying the qnritual defile- 
ment caused through touching them, we shall find no 
moral in it at all. 

But these are not all the Br&hmanical tenets of purity 
and impurity which we cannot be satisfied with. There 
is something more to be said about them. According to 
its teaching, if a mmi plunges into a river, any river, but 
espedally the Ganges, the water of which is believed to 
be the purest, and mutters the hymn of Aghamar^ai^a or 
' sin-effacing' three times for three successive days, how- 
ever hideous his sin may be, he will be cleansed from 
all of it. This hymn runs as follows : ‘ YathfiiSvamedhah 
kraturat saiwapSpapanodanah, tathfighamargaijaih sOktaiU 
sarvapapapra^fiiSanaih * (as the horsewsacrifice, king of 
ceremonies, is a dissipator of all sins, so the hymn ‘ sin- 
effacing' is a dissipator of all sins).^ He may. murder 
a Bralunan, who is always regarded as a holy personage, 
so long as he has not committed any sin which causes him 
to lose his caste ; he may drink spirituous liqUor, which, 
os we have already stated, is a hideous act threatening 
the loss of his caste or life ; he may steal gold ; he may 
violate his spiritual teacher’s bed ; or he may commit 
the most heinous sorts of crimes ; still if he resorts to 
this means, he is assured of being cleansed from all 
his sin. No one who attaches any importance to morality 
will consider such a doctrine as passable froni a moral 
point of view. Brahmanism is truly a religion of non- 
or super-morality. In its rites of purity and impurity 
we find their meanings mainly materialistic or merely 
ceremonial. Bodily stains, psychological weakness, legtd 
crime, moral guilt, and religious sin, all are confiised 

> |iU9-T«da, X 190; B«. lY. 2, 15 ; Ya. XXYL 8; Gs. XXIY. 
10-12 ; Mand, XL 260-1. 
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together, and it is believed that spiritiial sins as well as 
physical stains may equally be obliterated by means of 
bathing, washing hands, or sipping water. As Dr. 
Darmestoter says about Zarathustrianism, in Brahmanism 
the terms purity and impurity * do not refer to an inward 
state of the soul, but chiefly to a physical state of the 
body Dr. Hopkins rightly says : ‘ There is very little 
teaching of personal purity in the Veda, and the poet 
who hopes for a heaven where he is to find “ longing 
women ”, “ desire and its fulfilment ”, has in mind, in all 
probability, purely impure delights. It is not to be 
assumed that the earlier morality surpassed that of the 
later day, when, even in the epic, the hero's really 
desired heaven is one of drunkenness and women ad 
libUum’^ As is the case with the morality of Vedic 
literature, so is it with that of the literatures of later 
days. It is true that we find some stray references here 
and there to purity and impurity with spiritual meanings. 
As we have already quot^: *The internal organs are 
purified by truth, the soul by sacred learning and austeri- 
ties, and so on’; or ‘In pure nourishment there is 
a pure nature * or 

He, however, who has not understanding. 

Who is unmindful and ever impure. 

Beaches not the goal. 

But goes on to transmigration. 

He, however, who has understanding, 

Who is mindful and ever pure, 

Beaches the goal 

From which he u bom no more.* 

* 8BE. iv, p. Izxk 

* The 14a * Ya. UI. 60. 

* Ohandos^Up. 7, 86; Hume, p. 262; S3E. i. 125. 

* Katha-Up. 8, 7-8 ; Hume^ p. 852 ; SBR. xv. la 
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But the genend tone is mainly materialistic and cere* 
monial, and we shall not find spiritual or moral meanings 
given to them until we come to early Buddhism. 

The Buddhist ideas of purity and purification differ 
much from those of Br&hmanism. They are entirely 
spiritual, and naturally richer in ethical character. Purity, 
perfect purity, is the final end of Buddhist culture, and 
purification is nothing but the process necessary to reach 
this goal.^ The process of Buddhist culture is a series of 
purifications in thought, speech, and deed, and when it 
is complete, the end has been attained. In this condition 
which is ox)mmonly known as Nibb&na all mental defile- 
ments ate remove^ and as a result spiritual enlighten- 
ment is acquired. The Buddha himself reached this 
condition by means of strenuous efforts, and so did his 
disciples who ^ commonly known as Arahans. Spiritual 
enlightenment, whether of the Buddha or of the Arahan, 
is acquired at the moment when all mental defilements 
are removed. All our efforts must be directed to this 
final condition. The Buddha * tells us how he attained 
supreme purity after ‘ developing morality, concentration 
of mind, and wisdom, tbe paths of enlightenment*. 
Kassapa of Gaya ^ declares : ‘ 1 have cleansed myself of 
all my sins ; I am stainless, pure and clean. Aj a pure 
being, I am heir to a pure one ; I am the Buddha’s own 
son.’ ‘ A man may be a warrior, a priest, a commoner, 
a slave, or an outcast, but if he is energetic, intent, and 
always making strenuous exertions, he will attain to the 
Supreme Purity.’* These are only a few of many 

* a i. 108 ; cf. 169, 188 ; iv. 872. 

* a i 108. 

* Tha. 848. 

* a L 166 ; Savings, i. 207. 
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examples in which, Nibbftna is given as the supreme 
purity attainable after vigorous efforts.* 

We have said that the Brfihmanio ideas oi purity and 
purification are as a whole materialistic, ceremonial, and 
non* or supe]>moral. The Buddha himself has often 
referred to them in his discourses as different from his 
own ideas. The Br&hman Sahgftrava was in the habit of 
bathing morning and evening, supposing that he could 
be cleansed from the sin which he committed during the 
daytime by the evening bathing, and from the sin which 
he committed during the night by the morning bathing. 
The Buddha pointing out his fruit said : 

Righteousness is a lake, with virtue as its strand for bathing, 

Clear, undefiled, praised by the good to good men. 

Wherein in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, clean of limb, to the beyond pass over.* 

A doctrine to the same effect was taught at Gaya, 
where ascetics with matted hair (jatUa) used to bathe in 
the river in the night during the cold season, with the 
hope that they would thereby be cleansed from their 
sins. The Buddha told them in verse that this idea was 
wrong, and that they would be purified only by means 
of truth and righteousness.* 

The nun Punnika, seeing a Brahman who believed 
that he could be purified by bathing in a river, asked 
him what was the merit of bathing. He told her that 
that was the way of purification from sin. The nun 
laughed at the idea, saying that if water was able to 

* The Visuddhimagga, p. 2 : ‘ Here the term purity is to be under* 
stood to mean Nibtaua which is perfectly firee from impurity, and 
which is ea»eedinfl^y.pi^’ 

* a L 182 ; Kindred Sagim i* PP 282 - 6 . 

* Vin. i 81, 82 ; Ud. 9. 
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deanse a being from his sin, frogs, tortoises, snakes, 
crocodiles, and other aquatics would be free from any 
siu, and naturally go to heaven. Butchers, says she 
further, fishers, hunters, thieves, murderers, and other 
sinful people might bdhe in the river and get rid of 
their sin. The way of escape from suffering and pain 
was not bathing, but rather taking refuge in the Buddha, 
tiie Teaching and the Order, the observance of the Pre> 
cepts, and avoidance of any sinful action. The Brahman 
was ^ssuaded from his wrong idea and became a nhataka 
or completely cleansed.^ 

In a sutta‘ which we have already quoted, a potter's 
son called Cunda mentions five ways of purification 
which the Brahman practises. The Buddha, after patiently 
listening to his detailed explanation of them, discourses on 
the way of purification which he declares is taught in the 
* discipline of the Noble One ’ or Buddhism. It consists 
in abstinence from the ten sinful actions, three in the 
body, four in the mouth, and ibree in the mind, and the 
practice of the reverse. Thus we may safely say that 
the Buddhistic ideas of purity and purification are far 
more spiritual and moral than the Br&hmanic. 

How the idea of the possibility of purification through 
tiie agency of water arose is quite intelligible, as every- 
thing becomes pure when it is washed with water. 
Water is perhaps the first thing that anybody will think 
of as a means of purification. Such an idea may be 
primitive, but the practice still remains in various forms 
among both uncivilized and civilized people. 

Fire is another medium employed by the ancient 
Brahman, (a) It bums and consumes everything, there- 
by puiij^iting it ; or (b) it gives us light and warmth as 

‘ ThL 886>61 ; ol Cltt 621. * A. T. 268-8; ef. ante, p. 162'. 
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fire on earth, as lightning in the air, and as the sun in 
the heaven, because, according to the ideas of the Vedio 
poets, these last two are fire only in different forms. The 
idea of its power as a purifier comes from these two 
aspects. But the Buddha, refuting the idea, said ‘Do 
not, 0 Brahman, take burning wood for a means of 
purification, for it is but external. One may wish for 
purity through an external way. The wise, however, do 
not call it purity. Having rejected burning wood, 0 
Brahman, I light a lamp within me. Being constantly 
on fire, and constantly calming myself, I as Arahan 
perform religious practice'.^ Aiiganika Bharadvt^a, 
a converted Brahman, telling his experience as a fire- 
worshipper, says : ‘ Seeking for eternal purity, I attended 
upon sacred fire in the forest ; and without knowing the 
way leading to purity, 1 practised austerities for heaven 
Nadikassapa also says the same thing : ' I offered various 
sorts of sacrifices and fed sacred fire ; blind and worldly 
as 1 was, I thought this was the way of purity 
Asceticism was also considered to bring about purifica- 
tion. Fasting, for instance, was practised by ascetics, 
evidently for this purpose, llie B iddha himself practised 
it. He tells Saiiputta his experiences in his struggle for 
the attainment of purity. The Buddha tells this as one 
instance of the useless efforts which he made in his past 
days. We shall quote a few passages from the discourse 
in his own words : ‘ There are, 0 Sariputta, some Samaras 
and Br&hmans who declare and teach that purification 
is possible by means of food. Th^ say, we shall live 
<m a jtgube finiit (every day) ; and they eat a jqjube fruit, 
eat it powder^ druit its juice, and eigoy every eatable 
thing made frx>m a jqjube. 1 remember, 0 Sariputta, I 
> S.Lie9; ef.H.i.82. * Tbs. 219. * Tha. 841. 
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also used to live on a jtgube fruit (every day). Some 
may, however, think, 0 S&riputta, that a jigube fruit 
might be larger than it is now. It ought not to be 
thought so. The jujube fruit was then of just the same 
size as it is now. While I took a single jtijube fruit for 
my daily food, 0 Sfiriputta, my body became extremely 
lean.’ ^ The attenuation of the physical body as a result 
of fasting must appear holy in the eyes of the religious 
Indians. They believe, as an ascetic of any religion does, 
that if the body is mortified through asceticism the spirit 
will become pure and holy. This means for them the 
defeat of the flesh and the concuest of spirit. 

In the discourse just quoted, we find eight means of 
purification mentioned : (a) burning wood, i.e. attending 
on sacred fire, (&) taking a small quantity of food or 
extreme fast, (c) passing through the round of rebirths, 
(d) individual rebirth, (c) residence in some sphere of the 
world, (/) sacrifice, (jf) being a king or {h) a Brahman, 
all of which are rejected by the Buddha as vain. Fire- 
ritual with sacrifice and austerity is always repudiated 
in Buddhism as of no moral and religious value. It is 
said in the Dhammapada (verse 107) that paying homage 
to a wise man for a moment is better than worshipping 
fire in the forest for a hundred years. And in the next 
verse (108) we find the same thing said about sacrifice. 
Even austerity, on which Brahmanism lays such great 
stress, has no intrinsic value in the Buddha’s teaching. 

We come now to consider purity and purification in 
wider senses. Purity, which is commonly expressed by 
the words suddhi, visuddhi, jpdrisuddhi, pariyod^a, &c., 
means not merely freedom from stain, depravity, or 
other evils, or blamelessness, faultlessness, sinlessness ; 

* Mahteihanttdarotta, M. i 80. 
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but also goodness, justice, worthiness, completeness, and 
holiness ; even the sentiment of beauty is not lacking in 
it. Any person or thing, who has value from the 
Buddhist moral or religious point of view, or who has 
one of these various attributes, is said to be suddlut, 
visuddha, or pure. The threefold training,^ morality, 
concentration of mind, and wisdom; the three holy 
objects, the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha; the 
Eightfold Noble Path, right view, right thought, right 
speech, &c,, are said to be pure. The Tathfigaia, the 
Br&hman in the truest sense, a disciple of the Buddha, 
and any person of good or right conduct, are also said 
to be pure; alms are said to be pure when the giver 
and receiver ai*e pure ; ^ and Nibbana, the highest 
mental attainment of the human being, is called paramor 
visuddhif or the supreme purity.® In other words, 
persons or things are visuddha, or pure, if they are 
wholly or partly good, right, or worthy from the 
Buddhist point of view. Or we may say, whoever or 
whatever is regarded as good, right, or worthy in 
Buddhism ought to be pure as his or its firet condition. 
These persons or things are looked upon as pure, viewed 
from different standpoints, but still all of them have 
one common import, or one common aim and end. 
That is to say, they always have Nibbfina in view, 
whether it is possible to reach it or not, according to 
circumstances. All efforts that the Buddhist makes in 
his bigb mental culture are nothing but a process of 
purification, with Nibbfina, the supreme purity, as its 

> Or this is shown as the way for attaining the supreme purity or 
Nibbtoa, S, i. 108. ‘ A. ii. 80-1. 

» 8. i 108, 166; M. i. 147-61. The Buddha is a seer of the 
supreme purity, Sn. 698. 
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goal. Some good, right, or holy actions or conditions 
have ^alue by themselves, while others are valuable 
only as means of attaining to higher conditions, perhaps 
to the supreme purity. In any case, purity in its wide 
sense is regarded as the most important attribute in 
these actions or conditions. NibbSna is the highest 
purity, and the process which is adopted in reaching it 
is wholly or partly pure. 

This relation, according to the Bathaviultasutta,* was 
once discussed between the Buddha’s two prominent 
disciples, Saripu^ta and Punna. The latter explained to 
the former that perfect Nibbanu without attachment 
(an^u^^iMnd) is attained through seven stages of purifica* 
tion : purification of (o) conduct, (&) heart, or (c) view ; 
purification in consequence of (d) the abandonment of 
doubt, purification of (e) knowledge and insight con* 
corning the right and wrong courses, of (/) knowledge 
and insight concerning the right path, and of (9) complete 
knowledge and insight. When one has gone through 
these seven stages, perfect purification, i. e. Nibbana 
without attachment, will be realized. None of these 
stages, however, can be called perfect purification 
without attachment, because there still remains some 
attachment (9arU]^SMna\ so long as all the stages Itave 
not been passed through ; but on the other hand, except 
through these seven, there can be no possibility of 
attaining perfect Nibbana, because such a state is that 
of an ordinary or unconverted person 
Perfect Nibbana without attachment is therefore to bo 
understood as being attainable through these seveh 
stages, and only when they have all been passed throughi 

* H. L 147-61 ; The First ISfly Msoourses qf Qotama Ote Bud^ia, 
voL i, pp. 186-94. 
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it will be clear from the above statemenl that perfect 
Nibbana is identical with perfect purity and is reached 
by means of continual purification. ^ A man may be a 
warrior, a priest, a commoner, a slave, or an outcast, 
but if he is energetic, intent, and always making 
strenuous exertions, he will attain to the suprome 
purity.’* As a Chinese Dyfinist says: *We ought to 
take heed to keep our hearts always dean, and not to let 
dust collect on them.’* ‘Let a wise man', says the 
Buddha, ‘ bl'^w off the impurities of his self, as a smith 
blows off the impurities of silver, one by one, little by 
little, and from time to time.’ ^ Purification ought to be 
the task of every moment. ‘Purify yourself, cleanse 
yourself’ was the Buddha’s watchword, which he re- 
peated hundreds of times, and which most tersely ex- 
presses his guiding spirit as a religious teacher. 

Purification or cultivation in the general sense is con- 
sidered necessary even for one who has attained to the 
condition of Kibbana. Sariputta, for instance, who was 
praised by the Buddha as a person of the greatest know- 
ledge of all his disciples,* did not give up cultivation 
till long after his attainment of Arahatship. He declared 
that though he ‘ honoui’ed and revered the seven objects, 
i. e. the teacher (the Buddha), the doctrine, the com- 
munity, learning {sikkha), concentration of mind, watch- 
fulness, and friendliness {patiaantMra), and, living de- 
pendent on them, abandoned evil and cultivated good ’,* 
still he wished for further purification at the hand of 
the Buddha. As a man who has obtained a bright 
stainless gold oroaniont takes it to a goldsmith and tells 
him to polirili it, ^t it may be brighter or considered 

» a i 168. * JPT& 1907, ]x 14. 

* Dh. 289; So. 962. * A. L 28. * A. iy. 120-2. 
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to be brighter than before, so, he says, he went to the 
Buddha and asked him for an instruction about these 
subjects. 

Purity and purification have thus very important mean- 
ings in Buddhism. As to objects to be purified, conduct, 
view, and heart are most frequently referred to. These 
form the most important items of the nine things which 
are sought for attaining perfect purity.^ The frequent 
references made to them show their great importance. 
Besides those which we have mentioned as stages for 
gaining perfect Nibbfina, much is said about the purifica- 
tion of livelihood, release, wisdom, &c. ‘ Even celestial 
beings will praise a monk who, though he receives little, 
does not look down upon what he receives, and who is 
of pure life and vigorous efforts.’^ Life, as may be 
imderstood from our own experience, has a close con- 
nexion with the formation of character, and in one sense 
it may be said to be a part of conduct. No wonder then 
that such great stress is laid upon livelihood. 

The Buddha is no doubt a person of perfect purity. 
He declares himself as having attained to the supreme 
purity,® or as being pure in conduct, livelihood, preaching 
the doctrine, exposition {mjyakaram\ and insight won 
through knowledge ; and he further says : ‘ As a pemoii 
of perfectly pure conduct I declare my conduct is per- 
fectly pure, completely Avhite, and free from any stain. 
No one of my disciples supervises me with regard to 
conduct, nor do 1 expect to be supervised by any of my 
disciples with regard to conduct.’ He repeats the same 
declaration concerning livelihood, preaching the doctrine, 
exj^tion, and insight through knowledge.® He is a 

> D. iii 288. ' Dh. 8G6. ® A. iii. 124. 

* A. iii. 124-e. 
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person of perfect purity. It may be said tiiat purity 
in its various forms is incorporated in his body. The 
Buddha’s disciples are pure, because they have attained 
Arahatship, in which condition all impurities ai^ re* 
moved. Brahmans are sometimes q^entioned as pure. 
The Buddha, opposed to the Br&hman as he was With 
regard to their caste system, sacerdotalism, cere* 
monialism, symbolism, asceticism, &c., still /egai|ded the 
true pure Brfihman as worthy of praise, resnect, and 
of all oiher marks of honour.* shall call h'm a 
Brfihman ’, says he, ‘ who has passed beyond both bonds, 
merit and demerit, and who is free from sorrow, cor- 
ruption, and pure.’ ‘ 

As for its moral imports, evil actions oomimiuDU in 
thought, speech, and body are regarded as impure, while 
good actions done in these three are considered to be 
pure. In other words, a man of good conduct and 
character is a pure man, because his conduct and 
character are free from any blame. Blameless conduct 
and character are considered to be pure. This may be 
partly because bad actio* is chiefly have for their motives 
the three fundamental evils, lust, hatred, and ignorance,' 
which are always looked upon as stains, depravities, 
evils, shadows, &c. Those who do not commit evil 
actions in thought, speech, and body are said to keep 
themselves pure.* In the Buddha's teaching, moral 
culture and high religious culture , are so closely con- 
nected with each other that it is impossible to draw 
the exact boundary line between them. Moral culture, 
however; on the whole precedes religious culture. A 

Sn. 686; Dh. 412; Sn. 687; Db. 418; M. il 148; sm the Iwit 
ehapter of the Dhamxnapada, Bifthmapa-yagga. 

* Dh. 412 ; Sn. 686. « A. iv. 44, pauim. ‘ A. ii. 121. 
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man ought to pe moral before he is religious. Boughly 
speaking, ‘ Do not commit any evil actions, but do good 
and be good’, the first half of the well-known verse,’ 
may be regarded as a moral instruction ; while ‘ Purify 
your own mind, this is the teaching of all Buddha’s 
teaching’, may be taken for a religious instruction. 
Buddhist culture thus may be said to start from moral 
training and pass to religious training, and \«'hen it is 
complete the final purity will be attained. But in its 
interwoven part there can be no dividing line drawn 
between them. Purity and purification therefore have 
religious import as much as they have moral import. 
Hiis is the reason why Buddhism is regarded as an 
ethico-religious system. Whethei moral or religions, 
purity and purification in Buddhism are solely concerned 
with spiritual matters. Sipping water, burning fire, 
asceticism, sacrifice, or other external formal ceremonies 
have nothing to do with Buddhist purity. It is a striking 
contrast that Buddhism thus teaches purity and purifica- 
tion for spiritual ends, while Brahmanism attaches great 
importance to material objects and external ceremonies. 

’ Dh. 188 ; D. ii. 49 ; Mnhavastu, iii. 420. 
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Lowliness of Hind (177). Humbleness, but not Servility (178). 
Anger and Pride (179). Self-feeling, Self-interestedness (180^ 
‘ Non-self-ism ’ (182). Vices vividly contrasted with Virtues (1^). 

Buddhism as a religion of self-control and contentment 
will naturally regard humility highly. This is another 
important Buddhist virtue. When a monk is spoken 
of as walking turning his eyes to the ground ^ and being 
fully possessed of decent deportment, ‘ it is not merely 
his outward appearance, but also his mental condition, 
that is in view. The outward appearance is merely 
a visible manifestation of the inner psychology ; and 
therefore decent deportment implies a humble restrained 
mind. We can picture to ourselves the mental condition 
of a monk who walks turning his eyes to the ground, or 
another who goes on his begging round in lowliness of 
mind, guarding the senses and controlling himself well.* 
Such a person must be self-restrained, self-contented, and 
humble. He will never regard himself more highly 
than he really deserves, or he will be satisfied with 
regarding himself, or with being regarded by others, 
below his true merit. He may praise others, but never 

> He is taught to walk fixing bis eyes ahead on the ground always 
at the distance of a yokey ie. four hands. 

* Beferred to h^nfoie, p. 187. This demeanour is often mentioned 
in the Pitaka, e; gi Vin. i. 89 ; SBE. xiii 144. 

• Tha. 679. 
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himself; he may find fault 'with himself, but never with 
others. ‘ Whosoever exalts himself and despises others, 
being med through pride; let one know him as an 
outcasts* (Sn. 182). Praising oneself and finding fault 
with others are considered in Buddhist morality as 
'vidous as examining one’s own faults and weaknesses, 
and praising othen^ excellences are regarded as virtuous ; 
and in later Buddhism they are included in the ten 
precepts.* 

Buddhism again is a religion of self*examination. The 
monk, who has taken up religious life in it, is taught to 
go through perpetual self-examination. In the Ahguttara 
(v. 87-8), we find the items of self-examination,' the first 
three of which are as follows: ‘1 have attained the 
state of (bodily) disfigurement; my life depends upon 
(the aid of) others; and I ought to attire myself in 
a different way from others.’ Being in the state of 
bodily disfigurement, and attiring himself in a different 
way from others or lay people, both of which are the 
emblems of the religious person, he ought to behave 
himself in a different manner, being fully conscious of 
the fact that he has placed himself in the position of 
self-humiliation. When he is conscious that his life is 
dependent upon the help of others or lay people so far 
as his bodily existence is concerned, he ought to keep 
himself in the state of humility. But it ought to be 
borne in mind that the instruction concerning the con- 
sciousness of dependence in this case is merely meant 
to humble his proud mind, but not to lead him to the 

* * Abstinenoe from praising oneself and slandering others' is the 
seventh of the ten preo^t% which are set forth in the Brahnu^a- 
sotra, a Hahaj^na book of discipline^ 

* The first three of the tm are found in A. v. 210. 
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feeling of servility. If he is humble merely because his 
living depends upon the charily of others, such humility 
-will hardly be worthy of being regarded as a virtue. H 
he feels humble merely because he is dependent upon 
others for his living, he will feel haughty when he is 
able to give help to others. Not servility, therefore, but 
low or lower estimate of one’s own merit, is meant by 
this term. 

Pride or arrogance, which is usually expressed by the 
word, Mftna, and its derivatives, is one of the most 
abominable vices from the Buddhistic morid point of 
-view, and it is through these expressions that we under* 
stand that Buddhism r^[ards humiUty as a high virtue. 
^Abandon anger and pride' (Dh. 221 ; S. i. 28, 26), 'Do 
not be controlled by anger and pride ’ (Sn. 968). Anger 
and pride are twin vices,^ detestable in everybody’s eye, 
and therefore the monk is taught to abandon them, and 
not to be controlled by them. ‘ Leave inclinations for 
pride, and then you wiU wander calmly through the 
destruction of pride ’ (Sn. 842), is part of the instruction 
given by the Buddha to his son Kahula. A monk is 
said to be one who has entirely destroyed pride (Sn. 4). 
A wandering ascetic (parift^^oXa), who has completely 
given up pride and other vices, has attained to the 
completeness of asceticism (Sn. 587). The Buddha calls 
him a Brahman whose passion, hatred, pride, and 
hypocrisy have dropped like a mustard seed from the 
point of a needle (Sn. 681 ; Dh. 407). A knower of the 
Vedas does not become proud through a philosophical 
view or by thinki^ ; /or he is not of that sort (Sn. 846). 
The Tatlu^g^ in whom there lives no delusion, no pride, 

‘ EBE. z, p. 277, 'Owate oUbsm pride with envy «nd anger wains 
at the aj^rit.’ 
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who is &ee from covetousnoss, selfishness, and desire, 
who has banished anger and calmed himself, deserves 
the oblation (Sn. 469). Or it is said that whosoever does 
not abandcvQ pride, selMebasement (omSm), vainglory 
(atimina), excessive self-esteem (adhimSm), stupefaction 
{thamhha), and excessive self-debasement {atiniplUa), is not 
able to attain Arahatship (A. iii. 430). From these 
quotations we may conclude that a monk, a wandering 
ascetic, a Br&hman, a TathSgata, or an Arahan, in each 
case the word being taken in its ideal sense, is understood 
to have abandoned pride together with other vices. In 
other words, an ideal monk, an ideal ascetic, or any 
other ideal person, harbours no pride. The destruction 
of pride is essential to any of them. Down with pride, 
or the gate of religious life wiU be shut against you. 

Buddhism ascribes pride to too great self-feeling or 
self-interestedness. As a religion of ‘non-self-ism’, 
therefore, Buddhism , teaches the destruction of self-feel- 
ing and its result pride, root and branch, as essential to 
religious life. If self-feeling is a detestable object, pride, 
which according to its tenet is a natural result of it, 
must be equally detestable. And if the former is 
destroyed, the latter will be destroyed of itself. ‘ “ May 
both householders and monks tbink that this is my 
work, and may they be subject to me in everything which 
is to be done or not to be done ” ; this is a fool’s thought, 
and thereby his desire and pride increase’ (Dh. 74). 
This is the idea of the egotistic, vainglorious person, as 
this aphorism asserts. His intention is always con- 
centrated on himself, and his efforts are always to bring 
himself into prominence ; he is selfish and ambitious ; 
and he does not mind if others suffer on that account. 
What he thinks is always of himself ; he cannot get rid of 
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thinking of himself ; he is far from forgetting himself, 
destroying the idea of self, as Buddhism teaches. If he 
can abandon this, he will be able to abandon anger, pride, 
hypocrisy, illusion, covetousness, or all other vices which 
spring from the idea of self. As long as he cherishes 
the idea of self, he cannot attain peace of mind. Abandon 
the idea of self and self itself, and pride and other vices 
will be naturally destroyed, and thereby mental peace 
will be attained. As the Buddha says : ‘ If a monk lives 
much with a mind intent on the thought of selflessness 
with regard to what is painful, his mind will be free 
from self-intereatedness (ahankara), desire of possession 
{mamankara), and from inclinations for pride {man&nusaya), 
with regard to this body with its consciousness as well as 
all outward characteristics, he will get rid of arrogance, 
be quiet, and emancipated* (A. iv. 53). In this con* 
nexion, the monk is recommended to contemplate that 
form (rupa) is not his own, nor is it he, nor is it his self 
(S. ii. 253), and the same contemplation is to bo practised 
with regard to the other four aggregates {khandha)t feeling 
{vedand^, perception (sanM), predispositions (sankhard), and 
consciousness {viMdna)} These flve aggregates compose 
the human being, mind and body, which when thuj 
composed seems to be governed by something like self ; 
but this is an illusion of the ignorant. In fact there is 
no self or personality in them, collectively speaking, as 
the ignorant consider. The main puiport of meditation 
taught in the Buddha’s religion is to destroy this illusoiy 
view, and thereby to attain to final enlightenment. 
Sometimes name (ndma) and form (rSpa), instead of the 
five mentioned above, are given as parts composing the 
* Siilular disMunw are found in S. iii. 8-6 ; 80 ; 186, 169, 170 ; 
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human being, on which the illusory view of self depends,* 
the former corresponding to the mind, and the latter to 
the body. Whether composed of five aggregates or two 
parts, the human being has no self in it ; but a man who 
is ignorant of the fact, thinking that there is a self in 
the human being, namely, his own self in his own being, 
becomes attached to it, and harbours lust, pride, anger, 
hatred, hypocrisy, illusion, and other vices, according to 
occasion. If a man has the idea of self, as existing in 
him, he will first of all desire to regard himself, or to be 
regarded by others, as distinguished among his fellow 
beings. The idea of self, therefore, is the root of pride. 
And if the former is destroyed, the latter will be destroyed 
of itself. 

What we have said above may be summarized in the 
following few words. Buddhism teaches as its philoso- 
phical tenet that there exists no self in the human being ;* 
self therefore should not be pursued or clung to. The 
search for, or dinging to, self is a useless task, and at 
the same time a vice, because it begets many other vices, 
and leads us to pain and suffering. * Leave anger, for* 
sake pride, and get rid of all attachment. Pain will not 
fall upon the man who is not bound in the fetters of 
name and form, and who calls nothing his own’ (Dh. 
221). If a man can give up everything he has, i.e. 

> Sn. 871-2; Dh. 221, 867, cf. Sa 687. ‘He never identifies 
himself with name and form, and does not grieve at what is no more ; 
he is ealled a true monk ’ (Dlu 867). 

* We may eite the following verse in this connexion: 'Amanwho 
has renounced pride has no bonds ; all his pride wd Umds having 
been completely eradicated. This wi^e man who has esc^Md from 
conceits might say: "I speak” or he might say: “They speak to me”. 
But this expert person, knowing the usage universal in the world, 
says so oidy in conformity with it’ (S. i 14). 
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subjective and objective possessions, and declares himself 
as possessing nothing, he attain to complete humility 
of mind, and everything will be his own. As Christian 
humility originated from the feeling of worthlessness or 
the sense of imperfection before God, and condsts in the 
utter or creaturely dependence upon His will, so Buddhist 
humility also springs from the sense of the selflessness 
of our own being and our belongings, which are but an 
extension of our being. When we understand that our 
being is absolutely void of what is to be dung to, our 
pride, which hangs so much upon this feeling, will be 
naturally crushed down. 

The Buddha as a general rule sets* forth vices more 
vividly than virtues. The former are usually depicted 
in stronger words and more frequently referred to than 
the latter, so that the audience may be more vigorously 
impress^ with the detestableness of vices. As to corre- 
sponding virtues, on the other hand, they are generally 
very little mentioned, and in some cases they are left 
entirely unnamed. But we must understand that the 
mention of vices implies corresponding virtues, as defile- 
ment implies purity ; and therefore when we are told to 
abandon anger and pride, we are to understand that we 
are recommended to follow gentleness, patience, tolerance, 
love, modesiy, or humility. 
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What is Benevolence ? (184). Benevolence wards off Hatred (186). 
The Doctrine of Bebirth as Ground for Benevolence (186). Sym- 
pathetic Feeling as Ground for Benevolence (188). Mutual Love of 
Human Beings (190). Mutual Benevolence of Monks (191). Love 
and Compassion among Lay People (194). Benevolence towards all 
Beings (196). Brahmavihara or ^States of Divine Life’ (196). 
Meditative Exercise of Love (196). 

What we here call benevolence is to be understood to 
comprise love, kindness, friendship, sympathy, mercy, 
pity, and other kindred virtuous feelings and actions, 
which are mostly expressed by the Pali words meltay 
karuna, mudita, anukampci, amddaya, ahiriis^, avera, and 
some other's possessing the same meaning. The chief 
function of this virtue is to ward off pain and suffering 
from other beings, whether human or non-human, and 
further to promote their pleasure and happiness. Its 
generic maxim, therefore, according to the Buddhist 
ethical idea, will be : ‘We ought not to hurt mentally 
and physically our fellow-creatures as well as our tellow- 
men, but to love and protect them.*' It is true that 
not only in Buddhism, but also in other religions and 
moral teachings, e. g. in Christianity and Confucianism, 
this is taught as a high moral virtue. The former of 
these two, Christianity, in its tenets of charity or mutual 
love among mankind and of divine love, and the latter 
in its tenet of J6n or benevolence, holds this as a virtue. 

‘ Cf. H. Sidgwiok, JUte Methods of Ethics, p. 289. 
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This is not therefore a virtue peculiar to the Buddhist ; 
still Buddhism may claim a unique position among all 
religions and ethical systems which teach benevolence as 
a virtue, for it lays special stress upon it. It regards it 
as comprising all virtues, as the root tmd basis of all 
virtuous conduct. In the meditation of universal love 
which it teaches, a loving heart is extended over all 
creatures without any distinction ; but it does not treat 
benevolence merely as a subject of meditation. As is 
clear from the fact that the history of this religion, 
which covers twenty-four hundred years, is free from any 
bloodshed, benevolence is a practictd virtue in Buddhism. 

One reason why Buddhism attaches such great im> 
portance to this virtue is that this is the antidote 
for dosa, or hatred, one of the three radical mental evils. 
Hatred, which is expressed by the words dom^ patigha, 
vyapada, kodha, vera, &c., is regarded as a most cursed 
hindrance to Buddhist culture. This may be alleviated 
or destroyed by cultivating its antidote, benevolence. 
Through the cultivation of benevolence one may attain 
to a mental condition which is free from hatred, the 
peaceful state of mind which is so muish yearned after 
by the practical Buddhist. The first business of bene* 
volence, therefore, is to ward off hatred through its 
power, 1 and thereby to enable one to reach a peaceful 
mental condition. As two opposite forces neutralize 
each other and produce rest, so benevolence in this case 
restrains hatred and produces peace ; and it is valued as 
such. We find many sayings of the Buddha in this 
connexion. ‘Let a man overcome anger by love' 
(Dh. 223). * He abused me, he beat me, he defeated 

> ‘Kindly feeling must be cultivated for the purpose of abandoning 
hatred ’, A. iv. 858. 

aoM B b 
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me, he robbed me, ... in those who harbour such 
thoughts hatred will never cease ' (Dh. 8). * He abused 
me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me, ... in 
those who do not harbour such thoughts hatred will 
cease * (Dh. 4). * For hatred does not cease by hatred 
at any time ; hatred ceases by love ; this is an eternal 
law’ (Dh. 5). *He who by causing, pain to others 
wishes to obtain pleasure for himself, he, entangled in 
the bonds of hatred, will never be free from hatred’ 
(Dh. 291). *Let him be free from lust and ward off 
hatred ; cultivating an infinite loving feeling, and being 
strenuous unceasingly night and day, let him spread 
infinite goodwill over all regions’ (Sn. 507). Love or 
goodwill is thus always contrasted with hatred or ill- 
will; the presence of one implies the absence of the 
other: and as the presence of hatred is detriniental to 
the attainment of peace of mind, it is usually treated as 
the fatal enemy of the Buddhist. Destroy hatred and 
cultivate love in your heart, and thus you will obtain 
peace of mind. This is the Buddhist idea about this 
virtue and its value. As humility is contrasted with 
haughtiness, liberality with avarice, intelligence with 
ignorance, so benevolence is contrasted with hatred, and 
we are taught in every case to keep off the latter with 
the force of the former. This will account for the 
former being regarded so highly. Benevolence is thus 
considered to be a virtuous character because it counter- 
acts hatred, an ugly vice in the eye of the Buddhist, and 
a fatal hindrance to attaining mental peace. In this 
case, it may be said, benevrdence has its moral value as 
the antidote against hatred. 

The second ground for the value of benevolence in 
Bui^hist ethics is based upon its doctrine of rebirth or 
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transmigration, as it is commonly called, according to 
what we beings, not only human, but otherwise, have 
been to one another, parents, children, brothers, sisters, 
relatives, friends, during the repetition of rebirth, which 
has ever been going on since time immemorial. Through 
this long duration of time our relations to one another 
have been indissolubly complicated, it being possible to 
conjecture that family, social, and other innumerable 
relations, near and distant, have existed among us. An 
ancient poet monk of Japan expressed this idea in a 
short poem: ‘When 1 hear a copper pheasant singing 
in a loving tone I wonder. if it were my father or 
mother.’ In this connexion the Buddha also says as 
follows: ‘This repetition of rebirths, 0 monks, has 
neither beginning nor end ; and the beginning of beings, 
who are possessed by ignorance and hindrance, thirst 
and attachment, and who run through and migrate from 
birth to birth, cannot be known. It is not easy, 0 
monks, to find out any being who has not been mother, 
father, brother, sister, son, or daughter to us during this 
long time. Why is that so? For this repetition of 
rebirths, 0 monks, has neither beginning nor end ; and 
the beginning of beings, who are full of ignorance and 
hindrance, thirst and attachment, and who run through 
and migrate from birth to birth, cannot be known’ 
(S. ii. 189-90). We are not here going to enter in 
detail into the explanation of the doctrine of rebirth; 
it will be sufficient for us at the present moment if we 
know that according to this doctrine we have gone 
through countless births, and in so doing we have been 
related to one another, as parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, masters and servants, relatives, friends, and 
so forth. The idea of the possibility of the existence of 
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such relations among us makes us contemplate other 
beings, superior and inferior, regardless of our present 
relations, with lore and respect. Even those whom we 
take for our enemies may have been our parents, 
brothers, sisters, or some near relation ; and it is only 
from our ignorance that we regard them as such, in the 
same way as we treat oiu: own parents or children as 
strangers, so long as we are totally ignorant of our real 
relations with them. From the standpoint of the 
doctrine of rebirth, therefore, we are recommended to 
regard one another with the eye of benevolence. 

Thirdly, the Buddhist, morality of benevolence is 
founded upon sympathetic feeling.^ It is based upon 
compassion which aiises within us when we see or 
hear of somebody’s being situated in an undesirable 
position and imagine ourselves situated in the same 
position. Life is dear, for instance, to every living 
being. Whether a protozoal animal or a higher one, 
any being shrinks from being deprived of life. As we 
do not wish for death, other beings also do not wish 
for it. As we are frightened merely at the idea of 
death, so also are other beings frightened at it. We, 
therefore, should not take the life of other beings, and 
moreover we should cultivate a loving heart within us. 
We should not do to others what we do not wish done 
by them ; and at the same time we should do to others 
as we would they should do to us. Living beings are 
naturally selfish, or at least self-centred or self-interested, 

> ‘J. S. Mill tries to establish a logical connexion between the 
psychological and ethical principles which he holds in common with 
Bentham, and to convince his readers that because each man 
naturally seeks his own happiness, therefore he ought to seek the 
happiness of other people’ (27(e Metlv>da of Ethics, p. 86). 
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and naturally they consider themselves dearest to them, 
for which no further comment is needed, I think, but 
a reference to a few statements found in P&li literature. 
King Pasenadi of the Eosalan country once asked Queen 
Mallika if there was anything dearer to her than her 
own self, to which the queen replied that there was 
nothing. Her own person, she said, was the dearest to 
her. The king agreed with her, saying that there was 
nothing in the whole world dearer to him than hia 
own self. Later the king repaired to the Buddha's 
monastery, and told him all about the conversation 
which had passed between him and his queen. The 
Buddha approved this assertion and admonishingly 
added these words : ‘ Traversing over all regions with 
his thought, a man will in no place find anything dearer 
than Iqs own self. The self is equally dear to others, 
and therefore let a man, who regards his own self as 
dear, not injure others ’ (S. i. 75 ; Ud. 47). If any of us 
knows that liis own self is the dearest to him, he must 
know that another’s self is the dearest to another. This 
sympathetic feeling plays a great part in the virtue of 
benevolmice. With regard to this virtue in connexion 
with this feeling, we find many references in the Pitaka. 
* All (beings) are frightened at the rod, all are afraid of 
death ; by comparing (others) with yourself, do not hurt 
and 1^1 (them). All (beings) are frightened at the 
rod, life is dear to all; by comparing (others) with 
yourself, do not hurt and kill (them)’ (Dh. 129-80). 
You should not only refrain from taking life, but also 
cultivate a loving heart within yourself. It ought to be 
borne in mind that benevolence as taught in Buddhism 
is not merely a negative virtue, but also a positive one. 
It lays as great stress upon its positive side as upon its 
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negative side. It teaches us not to hurt or kill beiugs, 
and at the same time to love and protect them. The 
presence of the precept ‘ Do not take life in the formula 
of elementary virtues, gives us a wrong impression that 
Buddhism only teaches a negative virtue in this con* 
nezion, but nobody can deny that lovO, or, to use a more 
comprehensive term, benevolence, is a prominent feature 
of Buddhist morality. And this virtue of not killing 
beings, but loving them, is based upon sympathetic 
feeling. 

Now we come to investigate what Buddhism teaches 
us about the mutual benevolence of human beings, or 
love between man and man. DSna, or donation, whether 
spiritual or temporal, to which we shall refer later on 
under the heading Gratitude, is a form of benevolence, 
and the feeling or expression of gratitude is a form of 
return for benevolence shown in mind, speech, or deed. 
If every person in human society is benevolent and 
grateful, or ready to be benevolent to others and to 
return grateful feeling or kindness for benevolence 
shown to him, society will be very pleasant to live in. 
If in the private and public life of human beings mutual 
love is a predominant element in eveiything, there will 
be no friction whatever among them. Love is oil poured 
on the waters. Love makes the world go round. The 
efforts of the Buddha were always on these lines; he 
strove to make society happy first of all by teaching its 
members to cultivate mutual love among themselves. 
Thus, as Professor Bhys Davids rightly says : ‘ We can 
realize how happy was the village or clan on the banks 
of the Ganges, where the people were full of the kindly 
spirit of fellow-feeling, the noble spirit of justice.’^ 
' Bwddfttsm, London, 1877, p. 148. 
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Ward off hatred and cultivate love towards all. This 
was the watchword the Buddha used in teaching his 
disciples in this connexion. 

About the benevolence of monks towards their fellow 
students, the Buddha says that by behaving themselves 
towards their fellow students with benevolent thought, 
speech, and deed, whether in public or in private, they 
are expected to prosper, but not to declina^ In other 
words, bearing a kindly thought towards their feUow 
students, or speaking or acting kindly towards them, is 
a way of prosperity, but not a way of decline in their 
religious life. A Codaka, or ‘reprover or wamer’, is a 
l^al functionary in the Buddhist monkish community 
whose office it is to decide an ecclesiastical case accord* 
ing to the ordinances prescribed by the Buddha. The 
high importance of the office may be inferred from the 
statements which we find made in the Pitaka that 
several eminent disciples of the Buddha, e. g. Sariputta, 
filled it. There are five qualifications essential for a 
monk who takes up this office. He has to examine, 
previous to taking it up, whether he finds all these 
qualifications in himself ; and the third of them is as 
follows; ‘Is a kindly heart ever present in me, one 
without hatred against those who are my companions 
in the religious life (or fellow students)? Is this 
quality found in me, or is it not?’* Or the following 
is given as an address of Sariputta* to his fellow 
disciples, which may not be out of place to mention in 
this connexion: ‘A monk, 0 friends, who wishes to 
reprove another few some matter, ought to do so on 
est a blish ing the following five things in himself, (a) I 

' D. it 80. * A. V. 79-81 ; Vin. ii. 248-61. 

» D.iiL 230-7} A. iii. 190-8. 
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shall speak in the right time, not in the wrong time ; 
(b) I shall speak in accordance with the truth, not with 
untruth ; (c) I shall speak in gentle language, not in 
harsh language ; (d) I shall speak in beneficial language, 
not in meaningless language ; and (e) I shall speak with 
a kindly heart, not with a heart full of hatred. A monk, 
0 friends, who wishes to reprove another for some 
matter, ought to do so after establishing these five 
things in himself.’ This is a legal case in which we 
expect justice solely to be done. A case, right or wrong, 
we think, can be decided only in the light of justice. 
There seems in it to be no room for benevolence. Still 
it is said that a monk, who is going to take up this office, 
should examine if he is not lacking in this virtue, 
or that he should first of all establish himself in five 
things in which this virtue predominates. In other 
words, a Codaka is required to be at once just and 
benevolent. He ought to exercise, among many other 
good qualities, justice and benevolence, two virtues of 
almost opposite nature, towards a monk who is to be 
examined. Justice will require him to do just as much 
as his duty as a Codaka calls upon him, while benevo- 
lence will prompt him to go a step farther or beyond 
the boundary of justice, and act for the good of the 
monk. 

The following stoiy is told in the Vinaya (i. 801-2). 
One day the Buddha, while going round the monks’ 
cells in company with his favourite disciple Ananda, 
found a sick monk lying on a soiled bed, seemingly with 
nobody in attendance. The Buddha asked him if he 
had anybody to attend him. The monk replied he 
had no one, because he had never attended others in 
sickness. The Buddha washed him with the help of 
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Ananda, and when everything was properly done, he 
assembled his disciples, and, after making some inquiiies 
about the sick monk, told them that they should attend 
one another in sickness, because they had no father and 
mother to attend them. Any one, he said, who wishes 
to attend the Buddha should attend a sick monk. Ajid 
he said that teacher and pupil, and 'pupils of the same 
teacher, should attend each other. Not only in attend- 
ing the sick, but in fulfilling the duties towards each 
other, benevolence, sympathy, gratitude, together with 
respect and obedience, are necessary for teachers and 
pupils and fellow pupils. ‘ The teacher, 0 monks,’ says 
the Buddha, * should regard his pupil aekhis own son, and 
the pupil his teacher as his own fiither. Thus these two, 
united by mutual benevolence, confidence, and com- 
munion pf life, will progress, advance, and reach a high 
stage in this doctrine and discipline.’^ Monks who 
have given up family life, though for that reason de- 
prived of natural family bonds, have to keep alive their 
fatherly feeling, child-like, and, in the same way, 
brotherly feelings. And these feelings are to be ex- 
tended towards their fellow men and fellow creatures. 
Monks are, therefore, called seMahhiUcMUnukampi, or 
‘those who are benevolent and compassionate to all 
living beings ’, or they are said to live in remote districts, 
from sympathy with inhabitants there.’ The charge 
that the Buddhists of the primitive period of the history 
of Buddhism were a communiiy of egoistic, self-interested 
hermits or monks is absolutely unfounded.' Monks, . . . 
in the true sense of th9 word . . ., are entirely free from 
lust, passion, or attachment, but benevolent, oom- 

*Vm.i46. *A.i..61. 

' W« have treated this aubjeet before ; eee ehap. V, p. 96 f. 
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passionate, and memfiil feelings are still living in their 
hearts. ‘Ever once I left a householder’s life*, says 
a monk, ‘ to lead a homeless life and became a monk, 
I have never remembered any ignoble malignant thought 
as “ May these beings be struck, killed, subject to suffer- 
ing,” occurring to me. But I remWber that I have 
cultivated boundless love in myself, and accumulated it 
little by little, as is said by the Buddha. Being a 'friend, 
comrade, and sympathizer of all beings, I always culti- 
vate in myself a loving heart, taking delight in doing 
no injury. I take pleasure in a heart which is not 
moved and does not drift. I cultivate the holy exercise 
of goodwill which is practised by good people.’ * This 
is a recital of a monk about his feelings towards all 
beings. Can there be any selfish feelings in it ? 

As to the love and compassion between people of 
domestic and other relations, it will be best for us to 
quote a passage from Mrs. Bhys Bavids’s introduction to 
the translation of the SiugAlovadasuttanta, which runs 
as follows : 

‘ As good and loving gods take compassion upon their sincere 
devotees, who wait upon them with offerings material and 
spiritual, so in all the six relations adduced the seniors are 
represented functioning as little gods, the juniors or subordinates 
as devotees. Awtka/m^i is the type-word for the protecting 
tenderness of the stronger for the weaker, and means vibrating 
along-after. It thus in emotional force is even stronger than 
our compassioh or sympathy. And because the pulsing emotion 
is other-regarding, a feeling-tc^ther whatever the loved one 
feels, it is justifiable to render it often by love, thus taking the 
smaller concept up into the greater. ... In the attitude of parent 
to oj^d love is at bottom a tendmr compassion, a vibrant care to 
pmteet So wife-love is largely motherly.’ ‘ 

> Tha 646-9 ; ef Tha. 602-8- * SBB. iv. 171-2. 
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But the most frequent reference that MTb find made 
in this connexion in the Pitaka is about benevolence 
towards all beings, as to which the following stanzas 
may be taken for a specimen : 'Whatever living beings 
there are in existence, whether feeble or strong, without 
any exception, whether tall, big, medium-sized, short, 
small, or great ; whether seen or unseen, living near or 
far, those who are already born, or those who are seeking 
birth; may all beings be happy-minded. Let no one 
cheat another; let no one disdain another under any 
circumstances ; let no one wish for another’s pain and 
suffering from anger and resentment. As the mother 
protects her only son with her life, let every one cul- 
tivate a boundless kindly mind towards all sentient 
beings.’^ This is the general idea of Buddhist love. 
The loving heart is thus to be extended over all sentient 
beings, undoubtedly resting upon the grounds which we 
have already explained. Buddhism certainly teaches 
love among mankind, between those of domestic, social, 
and other relations, but at the same time it teaches love 
towards all beings with equally great emphasis. Love 
towards all beings which Buddhism teaches us cannot 
be a mere extension of love among mankind. If we 
know why this religion regards benevolence as a virtue, 
we shall understand that the love of all beings in 
Buddhism has its own special meaning and moral value 
by itself, not supplementary to the morality of mankind. 
The same idea seems to be shared by many scholars of 
ethics. Dr. Ba^dall, after refuting it as illogical to say, 
like Green and his followers, that we ought to avoid 
causing animicds unndoessary suffering not in their own 
interest, but in that of our own humanity, says that 

• Sn. 146-60 
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‘ The well-being of animals . . . seems to me quite dis- 
tinctly to possess some value, and therefore to form part 
of that good which constitutes the ethical end’.^ In 
another place he says: ‘When we say, “Everyone to 
count for one”, we are no doubt thinking merely of 
human beings; but why are the lower animals to be 
excluded from consideration ? I should be prepared to 
say that in point of fact they ought not to be wholly 
ignored. Their pain is certainly an evil, possibly as 
great an evil as equal pain in human beings, apart from 
the question of the activities with which the pain may 
interfere : their comfort or pleasure has a value to which 
every human person will make some sacrifice.’^ His 
case is not an isolated one. We understand from his 
statements in connexion with these quotations that 
there are several scholars who agree with him on this 
subject. 

The universality of love in Buddhism is best under- 
derstood in its meditative exercise of love com- 

passion (hamm), delightfulness {mudita), and equanimity 
{ujpehkha),^ which are collectively called the Brahmavi- 
hara, or ‘states of divine life’, or Apamafifiayo, or 
‘boundlessness’. The practice of this meditative exer- 
cise is frequently referred to in Pali literature, old and 
new. It seems, therefore, to have been practised very 
much by the Buddhists of the primitive period and 
later. According to the statements which we find made 
in the Pitaka, the Buddha practised it (A. i. 183). His 
noble disciples practised it (A. i. 196-7). Mahasudas- 
sana and Mahagovinda, two legendary kings, practised 
it over all beings when they Were still on the throne 

' The TIteory of Good and Evil, vol. i, p. 214. 

* Op. cit., p. 289. * The Wheel of the Late, p. 88. 
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(D. ii. 186-7, 250), and another legendary king Makhfi- 
deva practised it after leaving the throne and taking up 
a rdigious life (M. ii. 76). The meditation of the fourfold 
boundlessness is thus considered to be essential for the 
Buddhists, whether of real life or of legendary life in 
accordance with the Buddhist ideal. And this has high 
moral value on its own account. * As the mother protects 
her only son with her life, lei him cultivate an infinitely 
kindly mind towards all beings. Let him cultivate an in* 
finitely kindly mind towards all the world, above, below, 
and crosswise, without any obstruction, wrath, and enmity. 
Standing, walking, sitting, or lying down, so far as he is 
awake, let him abide in this mental mood. They call 
this the state of divine life in this world ’ (Sn. 149-51). 
Looking upon the whole world with the motherly eye, 
the disciple should begin by cultivating ar loving heart 
within him ; then, extending it little by little, he ought 
to abide in this mental mood all the time, in whatever 
posture his body may be. Jhfina meditation is first 
practised in a secluded undisturbed place, so that the 
mind may be properly concentrated or quieted, but later, 
when the monk is quite accustomed to it, he may perform 
it at any time, or he may remain in the condition of 
jhana meditation in any posture of his body and mind. 
In the same way, a monk when thoroughly trained may 
exercise this meditation in any bodily and mental 
attitude. A prose passage which most frequently appears 
in Pali literature in connexion with this exercise runs as 
follows : ‘ He abides letting his mind, fraught with love, 
pervade one quarter of the world, and so also the second 
qiiarter, and so the third, and so the fourth. And thus 
the whole wide world/ above, below, around, and every- 
where, and altogether does he continue to pervade with 
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loye>btirdened thought, abounding, sublime, and beyond 
measure, free from hatred and ill*will. He abides letting 
his mind, fraught with compassion, . . . delightfulness, . . . 
equanimity . . ^ 

In the meditatiye exercise of loye, the monk extends 
his loying heart oyer the whole world of Imng beings, 
or We may say, perhaps more fittingly, he unites himself 
with the world of beings through this heart. He giyes 
to his loying heart an infinite expansion. He touches 
or peryades the hearts of other beings with his own 
heart, which is burdened with loye. He abides in the 
hearts of others by means of loye. Others’ hearts may 
be filled with hatred, anger, disgust, and other kindred 
feelings; neyertheless he sees them only with loying, 
compassionate eyes. As the yerse, ‘ Let us liye happily 
then, not hating those who hate us I Among men who 
hate us let us dwell free from hatred ’ (Dh. 197), tells us, 
he regards others with loye and compassion, whether 
others regard him with loye or hatred. In the RajoySda- 
jataka (Jat. ii. 1-5), King Mallika of the Eosalas is 
said to haye returned harshness with hai'slmess, and 
softness with softness, to haye oyercome good by good, 
and eyil by eyil; but King Brahmadatta of Bara^asi 
is said to haye oyercome anger by love, evil by good, 
greediness by liberality, and falsehood by truth. The 
latter is exactly the idea of Buddhist love. Anger, evil, 
&c., may be overcome by their respective opposites; or 
the hard hearts of others, which are fraught with these 
evils, may be softened through the force of love and 
compassion on our part. When hatred, anger, <kc., we 
completely overcome, the hearts of both parties will be 
filled with infinite delightfiilness, and their life will be a 
' Pastm ; the translation is taken from SBB. ir. 44-6. 
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life of dehghtflilness ; and then the equanimity of mind 
which is so inuch yearned after will be attained. 

The Buddhist doctrine of benevolence has been 
brought to its climax, when in later forms Metteyya 
(Skt. Maitreya), Avalokite^vara, and Amit{d)ha (or Ami- 
tayus), two Bodhisattvas and a Buddha, though they are 
rather legendary in nature, have appeared with love and 
compassion as their characteristics. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

Rogers A Student’s HUiory of FMosophj 
S. Saihyuttanik&ya. 

SBB. Saerei Bocks of the Buddhists, 
SBE. Sacred Books of the East. 

Sisters Psalms of the Sisteis. 

Sn. Suttanipftta. 

Sum. SumahgalavilasinT. 

Tha. Theragathil. 

Thi. Therigatha. 

Ud. Udana. 

Va. Vasis^ha, SBE. xiv. 

Vin. Vinayapitaka. 

V. M. Vistiddhimagga. 


ERRATA 

Page 50, line 16. For hCda read toto. 

Page 90, line For Srdvakas wsA ^rdw/kas. 
Page 220, note 1. For Gautana tend Gautama. 



XIV 

LIBERALITY 

Liberality is an Extension of Benevolence (200). Bifthmanic 
Hospitality (201). The Householder’s Duty (202). Buddhists liberal 
in giving (208). Recipients of GiRs (204). Rewards for Liberality 
(205). Liberality means Freedom from Attachment (208). Givers 
of Spiritual Gifts (209). The Buddha does not prevent Heretics from 
receiving Gifts (210). The Virtuous, the fittest to receive Gifts (211). 
Alms given with believing and cheerful Hearts (212). 

Liberality is a particular form of benevolence shown 
in practical action. It is an extension of benevolence. 
The main distinction between the two is : benevolence 
is charitable feeling or disposition to do good to OtheiB ; ' 
while liberality is, so far as the present discourse is con* 
cerned, charitable action, or practical exertion put forth 
to promote the happiness of others, by giving them chiefly 
food, drink, and other requisites of life. As benevolence 
is an admirable disposition, so liberality is an admirable 
action. In many cases, benevolence has ethical value 
only when it is put in action, or, in other words, when 
it takes the form of liberality. Mere benevolence cannot 
be highly valued as a virtue, unless it is accompanied by 
some practical action prompted by a similar feeling. 
Liberality therefore takes its place next to benevolence 
in its origination ; it presupposes the existence of benevo- 
lence in the agent. If not, that is to say, if the agent is 

' la th« pravious chapter, in diseussing benevolence, we have 
included in it love, kindness, friendship, sympathy ; and expr^on 
of goodwill, and an action of kindness ; but benevolence in its proper 
sense is understood to mean charitable feeling or disposition. 
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not incited to liberal action by this or other similar feel- 
ings^ but moved by some material motives, his action, 
however much resemblance to liberality it may bear, will 
be hardly worthy of the name. Charity, generosity, or 
liberality must have benevolence or its sister feeling 
sympathy as its necessary element. This is the re^n 
why we are going to discuss this subject next to benevo- 
lence. 

Liberality was not solely the pride of the Buddhists in 
ancient India. They only inherited this admirable dis- 
position from their ancestors. Ancient Indians were 
especially famous for their liberality and hospitality, ‘ 
about which abundant records are found in the Stttras. 
It may not be out of place to cite a few specimens of 
them. Vedic students, while living a religious life under 
the supervision of their teachers, could by right beg food 
for themselves and their teachers. They could beg it‘ 
from everybody except low-caste people, who are of course 
unfit for association with Aryas, and Abhi4astas or 
‘accursed people’ (Ap. I. 3, 25-6; Ga. II. 86). The 
community had to support them with alms. It was 
regarded as everybody’s duty to maintain them with 
necessaries during their religious life. Almsgiving thus 
was a common practice among the ancient Indian com- 
munity. Liberality in giving alms to religious students 

> Man baa four debts : be owes to tbe gods sacrifices ; to tbe seers, 
the study of the Vedas ; to the Manes, offering ; and to man, bospi- 
taUty(^t.Br. I.7, 2, Iff.). 

' The Buddha once in his discourse referred to this subject He 
says that the ancient Brthman obserred complete celibacy for forty- 
eigjit years, studied tbe Vedic texts, and sought for the wealth of his 
teacher rightly, but not wfong^y, i e. not by means of agriculture, 
trade, cow-keeping, not A a warrior, an officer, or a scientist, but by 
means of begging, without diagracing his begging-bowl (A. iii. 224-6). 

NW D d 
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was considered to be meritorious on the one hand, and 
on the other people were threatened with some sorts of 
punishment in case of refusal to comply with their 
humble requests (Ap. I. 8, 26) ; but generally everybody 
fulfilled this noble duty of their own free will. 

It is further prescribed in the Sotras that the house* 
holder should, before he eats, feed his guests, infants, 
old or sick people, female relatives who are under his 
protection, pr^nant women, and those of low condition. 
The householder and his wife should not refuse a man 
who asks for food at the time when offering is made to 
all gods. If there is no food to give them, earth, water, 
grass, or even a kind word, are considered to be suitable 
for offering (Ap. 11. 4, 10-6 ; Qa. V. 26). Everybody 
except those mentioned before will find hospitality in the 
house of a twice-born man. Hospitality is reg^ded as 
part of his religious duty (Ga. III. 30). Money must be 
given to those who are going to offer a sacrifice, those 
engaged in study, travellers, and those who have per* 
formed the Yi4vigit-sacrifice (Ga. Y. 21). Some special 
rules are prescribed for hospitality to guests. Bespect, 
honour, kindness, hospitable entertainment, which ought 
to be shown or given to them, and the rewards which 
are supposed to result from these hospitable actions, are 
elaborately explained. In some instances they are carried 
to an extreme, even to the degree of absurdity. A guest 
is called Goghna or cow-killer, because in ancient days, 
when any distinguished guest was in the house, the host 
used to kill a cow to entertain him (e. g. Aivalfiyana, I. 
80-8 ; Pfiraskara, 8, 26-8). ‘If a guest comes to a king, he 
shall make his Purohita honour him more than himself’ 
(Ap. n. 7, 12). ‘ He who entertains guests for one night 
obtains earthly happiness, a second night gains the middle 
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air, a third heavenly bliss, a fourth the world of unsur- 
passable bliss; many nights procure endless worlds. 
That has been declared in the Veda’ (Ap. II. 7, 16). 

Such ideas about liberality and hospitality prevailed in 
India even previous to the rise of Buddhiam; in other 
words, almsgiving, which is frequently epjoined in the 
Pitaka, was a common practice among the Brfihmanic 
community. The Buddhist inherited or learned it from 
his heretic predecessors or neighbours, as he did some 
other matters; but still the Buddhist has his own 
peculiarity, which we are going to make clear in the 
course of this chapter. As to the liberal Buddhist, ‘ One 
leading a householder’s life with the mind free from 
defilement and avarice, with clean hands, being liberal 
in giving, ready to be asked, and taking delight in giving 
and distributing alms’, seems to be a typical example 
(A. i. 160, 226; ii. 66; iii. 63; iv. 271, 273; S. v. 
361-2, 391, 396). Mental defilement and avarice being 
abominable vices, their opposites, on the contrary, are 
praiseworthy virtues; "and clean hands, which are not 
soiled by defilement and avarice, are the symbols of 
benevolent, sympathetic, liberal hearts. * As the bright 
moon going through the element of air, outshines all the 
groups of the stars in the world by her light, just so 
a man, who is endowed with morality and who is faithful, 
outshines all avaricious people in the world by his 
liberality ' (A. iii. 34). Every virtue has its correspond- 
ing vice, and in each case the conquest of the latter is 
considered to be the first step in realizing the former. 
Liberal-heartedness therefore in one sense is freedom 
from avarice. 

D&napati or ‘ lord of gifts ’ is 8n appellation commonly 
given to a charitable householder. According to the 
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famous commentator Buddhaghosa, this means a giver 
who is neither a comrade nor a slave to a gift, but a lord 
to it. If we are allowed to disr^ard what follows this 
explanation, and to supplement it with our own, we 
should say that * lord of gifts ’ means ‘ one who is not 
a slave but a lord to gifts’, because he knows where to 
give away his gifts, because he knows who are proper 
recipients of his gifts. 

As to recipients of gifts mention is generally made on 
the one hand of paupers, travellers, be^ars, or other 
needy people, and on the other hand the Buddha and 
his holy disciplea The five timely gifts are said to be 
gifts offered to a guest, a traveller, and a sick person, 
gifts offered in the time of famine, and lastly gifts offered 
to the virtuous person when new crops or fruits are 
gathered, and of all these the last are the most important 
(A. iii. 41). Benevolence or liberality is an eminent 
quality or rather an important qualification of a noble 
disciple of the Buddha, whether in connexion with 
a household or a homeless life. In the Jataka, Bodhisatta, 
when he was born as a king during his repeated rebirths, 
is said to have built six almonries in his city, one at each 
of its four gates, one in its centre, and at the gate of his 
palace.^ In the Visayhajataka (no. 340), a merchant, and 
in the Sankhajstaka (no. 442), a rich Brahman, both of 
whom were previous incarnations of the Buddha, did the 
same thing. This was intended to give food and drink 
to. beggars, paupers, travellers, and other needy people. 
Sometimes a king, incarnate Bodhisatta, himself visited 
his almonries, perhaps to see how the almsgiving was 
going on, and distributed alms with his own hands (e. g. 
Jat. ii. 869). These stories are rather of legendary 
> J&t. i. 281, 262; ii 194^6; iv. 176, 365, 402. 
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nature, still we can infer from their import how impor- 
tant almsgiving is, and that almsgiving is considered to 
be a necessary accomplishment of a king or any other 
noble man. In particular cases, the rich may practise 
charity among their relatives. In two places in the 
AOguttara (i. 152 ; iii. 44) a virtuous, liberal-hearted son 
of a good family is described as being trusted by the 
members of his family, relatives, kinsmen, and depen- 
dants, as a tall stately tree standing in the midst of a forest 
is surrounded by other trees growing around it. With 
material help and spiritual guidance in the way of virtue, 
such a person is worthy of being trusted by his relatives. 
As in Brahmanism religious students, ascetics, &c., are 
considered to be proper recipients of alms, so in Buddhism 
the Buddha and his noble disciples are regarded as 
recipients jpor excellence of gifts. They are the most 
auspicious field where seeds of liberality should be sown ; 
which it is declared will yield great fruit and great 
reward. This seems to be more often mentioned in 
later than in earlier Pali literature. 

liberality in Buddhism as in Brahmanism is always 
exhibited as followed by some rewards in this life or 
in the next. ‘ The giver will be regarded as dear and 
pleasant by the multitude; wise and good people will 
honour him ; his good fame will spread abroad ; he will 
never deviate from the law of the layman ; on his death, 
when his body is dissolved, he will be reborn in a good 
place, the heavenly world' (A. iii. 89-40, 41). Or in 
another passage, we find the following declaration : ‘ Hav- 
ing given food to mfiny, and alms to those who are 
worthy of receiving them, on dying in the human world, 
benefactors will go to the heavenly world. There they 
will rejoice in bliss. The liberal enjoy the fruit of their 
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free distribution ’ (It. 26). This declaration will remind 
us of a passage in Manu (III. 148): <A gift duly pre- 
sented to a wise man renders the giver and receiver ab'he 
partakers of the fruit both here and in the next world.’ 
So in Buddhism the practice of almsgiving is expected 
to meet with some sort of reward in this life or in the 
next, in visible or invisible form. This is the natural 
conclusion from the Buddhist doctrine of retribution, 
according to which good actions such as belief, the 
observance of the precepts, almsgiving, learning, know- 
ledge,^ &c., are sure to be crowned with corresponding 
desirable fruits. According to this doctrine, giving is. 
receiving. The giver may always bear this in mind, 
that is to say, he may perform a liberal action (as well as 
other good actions) in the expectation of its recompense, 
or the motive which impels him to perform ja hberal 
action may be the obtaining of its reward, which is 
expected to appear in exact proportion with the original 
action. A good action performed in the expectation of 
some sort of reward may not be so highly praiseworthy, 
from the moral standpoint, as one done merely as duty> 
or for the sake of virtue, independent of the idea of 
recompense. If any one says, ‘ I perform liberality, be- 
cause I am sure it will bring an ample recompense on 
me’, everybody, if not astonished and disgusted at his 
egoism, will hesitate to praise his action as genuine 
virtue; or at least will value it far below an unselfish, 
altruistic action, so far as the motive is concerned. But 
whether done in the expectation of reward or merely as 
duly or virtue, or for benevolence sake, the action will 

’ Almsgiving is usually shown in connexion with belief, the 
observanee of the precepts, learning, knowledge, e.g. A. iii. 68, 80, 
181-2 ; S. iv. 260. 
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bo good so &F as its result is conoemed. The only 
difference will be whether the action is pekformed from 
a selfish or altruistic motive, entirely indifferent to the 
result. The presence of this egoistic element in the 
motive seems to reduce its value to a great extent. This 
is quite true; liberality done in the expectation of a 
reward is surely of less value, judged from the common- 
sense point of view. The action, however, will never be 
nullified, and the agent will be rewarded as much as he 
deserves. But if we know that it is hard to find a purely 
altruistic action from which Selfish motive is absolutely 
absent, or in which its result on the agent himself has 
never been considered, a liberal action performed in the 
expectation of a reward will be justified for its presence 
among virtues. The Buddha rec(^;nizes this sort of 
liberality as virtue, still he seems to value it far below 
liberality done only for the sake of benevolence or of 
virtue. In one discourse he specifies the following seven 
as motives of almsgiving, (a) One man gives alms with 
the expectation (of the reward), he does so with a heart 
bound (by the reward), he doee so expecting to store up 
(the reward), he does so thinking, ‘I shall eiqoy (the 
reward) in the other world.’ (6) Another gives alms 
thinking, ‘almsgiving is good.’ (c) Another gives alms 
thinking, ‘almsgiving has formerly been practised by 
my father and grandfrther, and it will not be proper to 
neglect (hSpetum) an old family custom.’ (d) Another 
gives alms thinking, ‘1 cook food, but they do not, and 
it is not proper for one who cooks food not to give alma 
to those who do not opipk food.’ (e) Another gives alma 
thinking, ‘ As great sacrifices were offered by ancient 
seers, sudi as At^haka, Yfimaka, Yfimadeva, Yessamitta, 
Yamatagg^ Aiiglrasa, Bharadv^a, Yflset^a, Eassapa, 
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Bhagu, I shall also distribute alms likewise.’ (/) Another 
gives alms thinking, * 'I^hen I give alms thus my mind 
will become serene, and delight and satisfaction will 
arise within me.’ (g) Another gives alms for the sake 
of ‘ the ornament and decoration of his mind ’ (A. iv. 60-3 ; 
cf. A. iv. 236 ; D. iii, 258). It is added ibatthe first one 
will be reborn in the Cfitummaharfljika world, and the 
last one in the Brahmakfiyika. Now since there are, 
according to the Buddhist cosmology, five spheres of the 
heavenly world between the C&tummaharajika and the 
Brahmakftyika, it seems that these motives are arranged 
according to the value of rewards which these seven will 
bring in the next world ; but we cannot be too sure of it. 
Anyhow it is quite interesting to find in the Pitaka the 
mention of these seven motives. 

Liberality is thus regarded as a good action because 
it brings a good or desirable result on the agent, and 
some practise it because they expect thereby to have 
such a result. Liberality, on the other hand, is an indica- 
tion of freedom from attachment, an abominable vice, 
detrimental to the attainment of Nibbana. Freedom 
from attachment is an important condition for attaining 
NibbSna, and avarice (macchera) is a form of attachment. 
Liberality is therefore regarded as a virtue from this 
standpoint too. Any one * taking delight in giving and 
being of kind nature ’, or ‘ one intent on giving, wishing 
to give ’, or ' one generous in giving, ready to be asked, 
&c.,’ will surely be free from attachment. As we have 
already said, in Buddhist ethics every virtue has its 
corresponding vice, and as the latter in each case is 
a hindrance to attaining the nobler life which the 
Buddhist seeks, a disposition or action which reverses 
or opposes it is always regarded as a virtue. The Buddhist 
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seeking a nobler life should renounce attachment to 
worldly possessions as a condition of primary importance 
for attaining it, and liberality is a sure indication of this 
renunciation. 

As Christ teaches us : ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven : and come and follow me or 
* Sell that ye have, and give alnis ’ ; ‘ so also the Buddha 
teaches us to renounce attachment to material possessions. 
‘ You should be, 0 monks, heirs of spiritual things, but 
not of material things.’ ^ Or on many occasions he has 
said, 'There are, 0 monks, two gifts. What are the 
two? Material gifts and spiritual gifts. Of these two 
gifts, the spiritual are preeminent.’ < These words 
suggest that the giving of material things, though praise- 
worthy in itself, will rank inferior to the giving of spiritual 
things. It is quite jniatural that in Buddhism, or in any 
other religion which always attaches greater importance 
to spiritual than to material things, the giving of the 
former should be regarded more highly than that of the 
latter. The saying that ' The gift of the law phamma) 
ezcteds all gifts’ (Dh. 354) will naturally lead to the 
idea that the givers of the spiritual gifts are pre-eminently 
worthy, receiving respect, honour, hospitality. They 
are generally called Dakkbineyyas or ‘those who are 
worthy of receiving offerings’. It is usually to them 
that the Buddhist layman who is capable of offering gifts 
is advised to make offerings, and what is given to them, 
it is declared, will bear much fruit. The Brfthman 

* Mfttt. six. 21. 'Luk«zil88. 

^ H. L 12-16, DUimmatbyadMutto or ' Disoourse-on hein of apuitual 
things’. 

« A. i 91, 92 ; It. 98, 100. 
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Sundankabhftradvaja says in praising the Buddha as 
follows : ‘ Thou Buddha dese^est the oblation, thou art 
the best field for good works, the object of offerings to 
all the world ; what is given to thee will bear much fruit’ 
(Sn. 486 ; cf. 191). The community of holy persons is 
also considered to be the best field for good works, and 
gifts offered to them are equally productive of much fruit. 
'The eight persons that are praised by the righteous, 
and make these four pairs, they are worthy of receiving 
offerings, being the Sugata’s disciples ; what is given to 
these will bear much fruit * (Sn. 227). The Buddha and 
his disciples who have already entered the holy Paths 
leading to the attainment of Nibbfina are thus considered 
to be persons who are most worthy of accepting gifts. 
Any monk is to be supported by the layman with 
requisites of life, as Yedic students and ascetics in 
Brahmanism are supported by Br&hmanic householders ; 
but those who have entered the four holy Paths are 
specially r^arded as deserving of gifts of faith. 

A wandering asceticYacchagotta once asked the Buddha 
if he prohibited heretics from receiving alms when he 
said : ' Alms ought to be given to me and my disciples, 
but not to heretics ; alms given to me and my disciples 
will bring a great result, but not that given to heretics.’ 
Buddha denied it and said: 'They are not saying what 
I have said, and they accuse me falsely saying what is 
untrue and unreal’. 'Any one’, he continues, 'who 
prevents alms from being given to others will be hinder* 
ing and obstructing it in Ibree respects. What are the 
three ? He will hinder the giver from attaining merit, 
and the receiver from obtaining the gift, and first of 
all his own self will be wounded and injured. As for 
me, 0 Yaccha, I say as follows: Slops which are pro- 
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duoed by washing kettles or saucers are thrown into 
a £rty pool or a dirty ditch, so that creatures living in 
them may be fed by them. Even from this action, 
0 Yaccha, I declare that merit b obtained, how much 
more then (from giving alms) to human bemgs ? Still, 
0 Vaccha, I declare that alms given to the virtuous 
person will produce much fhiit, but not that given to 
the vicious person.’ * It is clear from this, declaration 
that the Buddha is never against alms being given to 
those belonging to any other religious sect, so far as they 
are virtuous enough for receiving it. He is a person of 
a tolerant nature. 

Such are free from all mental defilement or depravity ; 
they are pure, serene, limpid, straight in thought and in 
action ; they are virtuous, wise, benevolent, sympathetic, 
<kc. ; all desirable qualities and conduct belong to them. 
Such persons are the salt of the earth ; they are examples 
of moral as well as religious life ; the community is 
indebted to them for its moral soundness. Apart from 
the thought of special rewards which are said to come 
out of almsgiving to such holy persons, the community 
should supply them with the necessaries of life. On the 
one hand out of sympathy for their life of self-denial, 
and on the other out of gratitude for their being models 
of moral life, they fully deserve the material support of 
the whole community. 

Mencius, a Chinese sage, says : * If a small basket of 
rice and a platter of soup are offered with an insulting 
voice, even a trainp will not receive them, or if you first 
tread upon them, even, a beggar will not stoop to take 
them.’ * In giving food or anything else from benevolent 
motives, due respect ought to be paid to the receiver, of 

‘ A. L 160-1. ' Tf4e Chinese Classics, vol. ii, p. 412-18. 
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whatever quality the thing offered mi^ be. The Buddha 
therefore blames a man for this disrespect and careless* 
ness, because ‘ he gives coarse or fine alms, and that 
not respectfully, not considerately, not with his own 
hands, but in an offhand manner, not believing that it 
will bring any reward, wherever the reward of that 
almsgiving may be realized’.' They should give alms 
‘with believing and cheerful hearts’ (paaannocito), and 
‘ with their own hands ’, whidi is an indication of respect ; 
and they should not repent of what they have done.* 

Attention is equally drawn to receivers. If is not 
everybody that is entitled to accept offerings, especially 
those made through believing hearts. Those who have 
entered the four holy Paths are rightly entitled to 
receive them, though they will naturally decline to claim 
this privilege. They have completely or incompletely 
succeeded in controlling themselves, in purifying them- 
selves from mental depravities, especially from covetous- 
ness, and have attained higher stages of self*culture ; 
they are patient, humble, and contented. Nothing will 
therefore be further from their thoughts than making 
such a claim. Still it is declared that they are most 
worthy to receive such offerings, and that offerings made 
to them will bring the richest fruit. 

Monks are often reproved for their inattention to 
trades or professions, the Buddha himself not being an 
exception. A Brahman once blamed him for not plough- 
ing and sowing. The Buddha however declared that he 
did both, and said : ‘ Faith is the seed, penance the rain, 
understanding my yoke and plough, modesty the pole 
of the plough, mind the tie, thoughtfulness my plough- 
share and goad. 1 am guarded in respect of the body, 

' D. u. 366. • Jat. iii. 800. 
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I am guarded in respect of speech, temperate in food ; 
I make truth to cut away (weeds), tenderness is my 
deliverance. Exertion is my beast of burden ; carrying 
(me) to Nibbana he goes, without turning back, to the 
place where having gone one does not grieve. So this 
ploughing is ploughed, it bears the fruit of immortality ; 
having ploughed this ploughing one is freed from all 
pain.’^ Such a person will be hilly worthy of receiving 
alms. 



XV 

REVERENCE 

Who and whatara worthy of receiving Reverence ? (214). Religious 
Reverence paid to the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sahgha (216). Not 
every Monk deserves to receive Liberality and Reverence from 
Laymen (218). Moral Reverence : filial Duty (219). Filial Duty is 
founded upon Gratitude (221). Reverence towards Elders and the 
Wise (228). Old People are respected, because they are the Resources 
of Social Wisdom (224). 

Bevebencb is aa emotion which we feel towards persons 
who are superior to us in some respects or towards 
objects which are regarded religiously as sacred. It is 
on the one hand an expression of gratitude for the 
indebtedness which we feel we owe to them, and there* 
fore another fonn of benevolence, and on the other it is 
negative self-feeling. Whatever the object to which this 
emotion is directed, these and other feelings, such as 
trust, awe, wonder, &c., in some cases blend t(^ether in 
it. In Btiddhism in which there is no supreme God, 
this emotion is generally expressed on the one hand 
towards the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha, and 
on the other towards parents, elders, wise men, teachers, 
benefactors, &c. In the family and social life of laymen, 
or in the religious life of monks, reverence is always 
regarded as a prominent virtue. Early Buddhist litera* 
ture shows us how the order or well-being of the 
community has been established by the presence of this 
virtue among them. It is an essential condition of 
social welfare. ‘So long as’, the Buddha says, ‘the 
Vivians honour, esteem, revere, and support their elders. 
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and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their wcods, so 
long, it may be expected, they will not dedine, but 
prosper * (D. il 74). As it is ui important condition of 
the welfare of social life in general, so also it is with the 
^ religious community. Mutual respect among them is 
taught as essential for their harmonious life. 

Our first research about this subject will be to discover 
who or what are regarded in Buddhism as worthy of 
receiving reverence, honour, respect, or any other .marks 
of esteem firom others. The three holy objects, the 
Buddha, the Dhamma or his doctrine, and the Sahgha 
or holy community, will first of all receive profound 
reverence from all Buddhists. This is a vital condition 
of conversion in Buddhism. Of these three, the Buddha 
as the founder of this religion, as the head of the com* 
munity, as the perfect ideal embodiment of morality and 
knowledge, and as the unwearied teacher of the multitude, . 
Yrin naturally deserve the highest homage of the Buddhist 
community, whether he is alive or dead. In Buddhism, 
in the early part of its history, or in the Buddha’s life* 
time, as maybe expected, the consideration of the human 
side of the Buddha’s personality was still predominant, 
and it is in later times that his personality was carried 
to the degree of deification. He was in his simplest 
capacity merely a teacher, fully self-controlled, fully 
purified, fully enlightened, and therefore endowed with 
perfect knowledge and goodness, Ac. As the epithets 
most commonly applied to him show, ‘ He is an Arahan, 
fully awakened, perfect in knowledge and demeanour ; 
he is the well-attained ; he has the knowledge of the 
world ; he is the supreme leader of men willing to be 
tamed ; the teadier of gods and men ; and the awakened 
and exalted one ’. 
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The Buddha was the leader of one of the religious 
movements going on in those parts of India when he 
appeared in the world. Hundreds of epithets are given 
to him signifying and eulogizing his various merits and 
works ; their number increased as generations went on ; 
and at the same time explanations about his personality 
became more and more elaborate. Such elaborateness, 
however, is the production of the speculation and devotion 
of the Buddhists in later ages. The Buddhists in the 
primitive period were satisfied with ascribing less elabo* 
rate attributes to him. He was revered merely as a 
teacher, leader, and saviour. What makes him deserve 
to receive the worshipping homage and adoration of his 
followers is the compassionate self-sacrificing spirit which 
he manifested in both his teaching and life. He is 
hahujamhifanukampt (Sn. 698) or ‘ one who sympatheti* 
cally feels for the welfare of the multitude’; he is 
sahb(^hUUlmkampl (A. ii. 9 ; Com. on Thi. p, 176) or ‘One 
who is' compassionate to all beings’; and as such he 
made strenuous efforts to save the world from suffering, 
ignorance, and sin. What he did throughout his long 
life was to accomplish the duty of a saviour of the world. 
He taught his disciples to do as he did. In the early 
part of his ministerial life when he had sixty-one disciples, 
he sent them forth as missionaries to propagate his teach- 
ing with these words : ‘ Go forth, 0 monks, on missionary 
journeys for the benefit' and welfare of the multitude, 
out of compassion for the world, and for the good, benefit, 
and welfare of beings, divine and human’ (Yin. i. 21). 
The Buddha’s intention and exertion were thus to 
promote the good, benefit, and welfare of the world by 
means of the teaching which he had instituted. He did 
this himself and taught his disciples to do the same. 
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So^ a person, whether he is a Buddha or not, will be 
fiiilfy worthy of receiving all forms of reverence, not only 
from his followers, but also- from others. 

Next to the Buddha comes the Dhamma. It is very 
difficult to define this pregnant term in a few words. 
As one of the three objects of worship and reverence, 
however, it seems to denote the doctrine which the 
Buddha taught, which is summarized in the doctrine of 
the Four Noble Truths, and concentrated in Nibb&na, 
*he summum honum of the whole system of Buddhist 
culture. The most frequently recurring passage explain” 
ing the nature of the Dhamma is : * Well proclaimed by 
the Exalted One is the Dhamma as bearing on the 
present life, not involving time, inviting all to come and 
see, to be understood by every wise man for himself’.^ 
The Dhamtna ought to be revered by the Buddhist, as 
the sacred fire is revered by the Brahman (Dh. 392). 

The third object of reverence is the Sahgha or- com* 
munity of monks. As we have already mentioned, the 
Buddhist lay people on the one hand out of sympathy 
with them for their self”Controllod way of living, and on 
the other out of thankfulness to them for exhibiting 
social virtues in themselves, ought to revere, honour, and 
support them with the necessaries of life. Monks are 
called sons of the Buddha; they are inheritors of the 
Dhamma of the Buddha,* as the laymen are inheritors of 
material things of their fathers ; ^ey are also teachers, 
leaders, and savioms of the world, as the Buddha himself 
is. As the Buddha’s sole intention is to save the world 
from pain and sufifering, from ignorance and sin, so 
also is their intmth^^ And as the Buddha himself is 

> D. iii 6 e^ jMtsatm ; th* tnnslatioii is tsksn from SBB. ir. 10-11. 

* M. 1 12-16. 
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respected, so also they muirt be treated with every form 
of respect ; they must be supplied witb the requisites of 
life. This is a dul^ incumbent upon the Buddhist lay- 
man. The Brahmans do this to their Yedic students and 
ascetics, and the Buddhists must do this to their homeless 
brethren. But it ought to be borne in mind that it is 
not every monk that deserves to receive such liberality 
and reverence at the hand of his lay brother. As we 
have repeatedly stated, properly speaking it is only those 
monks who have entered the paths of sanctification that 
are worthy of receiving such honour. To quote the most 
familiar passage : ' They are those who are trained well, 
the order of the Exalted One’s disciples, even the four 
branches thereof ; the eight classes of individuals well 
trained in uprightness, in principle, and in coiurtesy. 
This order should be respected and revered ; gifts should 
be given to it, and homage ; for it is the world’s unsur- 
passed field (for sowing) merit.’ ' Or a monk who is not 
attractcid and distracted by a pleasant object, but is able 
to tranquillize his mind even in its presence, as the king’s 
state elephant, which sees and hears the hostile army 
approaching, though struck with one or many arrows, 
is yet able to stand fast in the battle-field — such a monk 
is worthy of receiving respect, honour, offering, or any 
other form of reverence.* 

On the otlier hand, monks are often warned against 
receivii^ marks of reverence without folly deserving 
them. Monks may not yet have entered the patlis of 
sanctification ; but are mining strenuous efforts to attain 
superior morality, superior contemplation, and superior 
wisdom. Such monks will probably deserve to receive 
liberality and homage from others. * IT a monk even 

> D. ill 5, fmim. * A. iii 168 ; e£ 162, 248, 279. 
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for the time of sm^ping the fingers extends his loving, 
oompassionate, pleasing, or equanimous heart towards 
odiers, he is called a fame monk ; he lives not vainly in 
his contemplation ; he is a preacher of the doctrine of 
the Teacher, a practiser of exhortation ; and the alms 
which is given by the public and enjoyed by him is not 
without fruit.’ > Reverence paid to these three objects 
may be called religious reverence, which is incumbent 
upon all Buddhists. !niey ought as one of their duties 
to revere them whole-heartedly. Such reverence, to- 
gether with the observance of the five precepts and 
belief in the Buddha’s perfect enlightenment, is always 
mentioned as the first condition of Buddhist conversion. 

As to moral reverence, contrasted with what we call 
religious reverence, parents should first of all receive 
deep reverence from their children. The most important 
virtue in the domestic and social life of the Buddhist is 
filial duty. This we may understand from-aphorismic 
sayings of the Buddha, which we find recorded here and 
there in the Pitaka, or from long discourses, specially 
delivered for the purpose of teaching its importance. 
‘ He who being rich ’, says the Buddha, ' does not support 
mother or father who are old or past their youth, . . . that 
is the cause (of loss) to the loser ’ (Sn. 98) ; * Whosoever 
strikes or by words annoys mother or father ... let 
one know him as an outcast ’ (Sn. 124). ' Let the house- 
holder dutifully maintain his parents, and practise an 
honourable trade ; he who observes this strenuously goes 
to the gods by name Sayampabhas ’ (Sn. 404). ‘ Waiting 
on mother and father, protecting child and wife, and 
a quiet calling; thiaJs the highest blessing’ (Sn. 262). 
Mother and father are placed in the same rank as the 

• A. i. 10. 
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Buddha and his disdples ; and it is said that ‘ on account 
of right behaviotur towards these four persons, the wise, 
good, and sensible man lives, his virtues maintained and 
preserved ; he is praised and well spoken of by the wise, 
he stores up much merit * (A. i. 90 ; ii 4). Families, the 
children of which honour their mothers and fathers at 
home, are called families like Brahma., families like 
ancient gods, families like ancient teachers, families 
worthy of worship (It. 106). 

Buddhism is strikingly contrasted with two great 
Oriental religions, Br&hmanism and Confucianism, in 
some respects ; and among these is the absence of filial 
duty in Buddhism a^r parents have departed from the 
world, which in the other two religions is regarded of as 
much importance as the duty which is to be fulfilled 
during their lifetime.* The Sraddha or funeral rite per- 
formed in honour of departed parents and relatives is 
one of the first obligations of a Br&hman householder. 
Offering sacrifice to the Manes of fathers is enjoined in 
Confucianism as a duty of primary importance.’ But 
nothing of this sort is found in Buddhism. In spite of 
the fact that the Buddha attaches great stress to filial 
duty, that he teaches the existence of the future world, 
and tibie great merit of almsgiving, he never instructs his 
disciples to offer sacrifice or oblation for the welfare of 
departed parents or relatives. If the words Pamufieaniu 
saddhaih (Yin. i. 7) and Muttaaaddho (Sn. 1, 146) mean, 
as some scholars suggest, ‘ Give up performing funeral 
rites* and * one who has abandoned performing funeral 
rites’ respectively, the abandonment of rites to be per* 

* A« to the funeral rite, performed for dead parents or relatires, 
see Gautana, XV. 

* The Chinese Qassics, voL i. 147 ; iL 2A6. 
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formed for the sake of the departed is one of the first con- 
ditions of the conversion of a Br&hman into Buddhism. 
This shows a striking contrast with Brahmanism. While 
in the latter it is regarded as a duty of high importance 
for a householder, in the former it is absolutely dis- 
carded. In this respect Buddhism entirely differs from 
the two others. Filial duty in Buddhism ends in the 
world. Both in Brahmanism and in Confucianism the 
maintenance of lineage is the most important faiuil;y 
duty, and this is regarded as important because rites can 
only be performed by keeping it up. In the former 
a son is believed to be ablo to save his father from the 
suffering of hell, while in the latter the interruption of 
the family lineage through the absence of a male 
descendant is considered the greatest sin against fathers. 
But we have nothing of the sort in Buddhism. 

Filial duty as it is taught in Buddhism is not founded 
upon authority on the part of parents, as is the case 
in Brahmanism; but upon gratitude on the part of 
children for the affection, benevolence, &c., of parents. 
It is generally admitted that mutual affection between 
parents and children is natural ; still while the affection 
of parents towards children is so strong and common 
that no admonition is needed for anything more than how 
parental affection can be turned into the true benefit of 
children, that of children towards parents is not always 
present. In other words, parental love is the commonest 
and strongest of all loves, and every parent loves his 
child, but it is not every child that is grateful to his 
parents for what ^y;-feel, think, say, and do for him. 
Still if it is virtuous for us to feel grateful to any one for 
what he feels or does for us or for our sake, the affection 
and benevolence of parents felt or shown to us ought to 
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be requited before anything else. Filial duty is thus 
based upon the gratitude of children to their parents for 
what the latter feel or do for them. They are ekaMtUS, 
or ^ those who solely wish for the welfare of children’ 
(Jat. i. 114) , the mother is said to be the best friend of 
her children at home (S. i. 37). Or, as the frequently 
recurring passage shows us : * A mother is good towards 
her only beloved child ’ (e. g. Tha. 88) , or, ‘A mother 
at the risk of her life watches over her own child’ 
(e. g. Sn. 149) ; so mother and father always and solely 
wish the welfare of their children. True motherly and 
fatherly feeling is solely wishing the welfare of their 
children. No mother and father of normal sense will 
ever dream of wishing for the adversity of their children. 
They are ready to sacrifice everything lying in their 
power for the tenefit of their children. Ajb the Buddha 
says in the Singfilovadasuttanta, * they restrain the child 
from vice, they exhort him to virtue, they train him* to 
a profession, they contract a suitable marriage for him, 
and in due time they hand over their inheritance to 
him’ (D. iii. 189). Materially and spiritually our in- 
debtedness to our parents is great and not easy to be 
requited. As to the unrequitableness of this indebted- 
ness, the Buddha says as follows : ‘ We may carry our 
mothers on one shoulder, and our fathers on the other, 
and attend on them even for a hundred years, doing 
them bodily services in every possible way, and estab- 
lishing them in the position of universal sovereignty; 
still the favour we have received from our parents will 
be far from being requited ’ (A. i 61-2). The indebted- 
ness of children to their parents for their affection and 
benevolence is so great; in some seiise, they owe 
everything they possess to their parents. In teaching 
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gratitude it is natural that Buddhism diould enjoin us 
to revere our parents, and to requite what we owe to 
them. * In five ways says the Buddha, * a ohild should 
minister to his parents as the eastern qum^r .... Once 
supported by them I will now be their support ; I will 
perform duties incumbent upon them ; I will keep up the 
lineage and tradition of my fpiipily ; I will make myself 
worthy of my heritage ' (D. iii. 189).' Nothing is enough 
to repay so great a favour, except to induce faithless 
parents to adopt the faith, impious parents to practise 
piety, selfish parents to be liberal, and unwise parents to 
be wise (A. i. 62). 

Besides the three holy objects and parents, reverence 
ought to be paid to elders, wise men, the learned, 
teachers, &o. Elders are generally respected in the 
Oriental countries. A Chinese sage teaches that old age 
should be regarded highly in village clans. The same 
idea prevails in Buddhism. In the family and social life 
of the layman, and in the religious life of the monk, old 
people or senior members are always respected, simply 
because they are senior to others in age and in ex- 
perience in the community. As we have already said 
the Buddha among the conditions of social welfare and 
prosperity, mentions 'honouring, esteeming, revering, 
and supporting their elders, and holding it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words’. Senior members of 
society are thus to receive due homage from the junior. 
This idea perhaps comes from the desirability and rarity 
of long life, and on the other hand it is because old age 
generally implies jgr^ social experience and wisdom, 
which are iavaluable in human life. As the Buddha 
says, gray hair is not always an indication of the elder, 

' SBB. iy. 180. 
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it merely indicates the maturity of age (DL. 260) ; still 
the maturity of age is generally the sign of much ex- 
perience, and the high value of experience in any depart- 
ment of human life goes without saying. In the Tittira- 
jfttaka (Jftt. i. 217-20), a partridge, a monkey, and an 
elephant, who were dwelling together near a banyan 
tree, but always quarrelling with one another, come to a 
decision to live in harmony, paying respect according to 
their age. And as it was proved that the partridge, the 
smallest creature of all, was toe oldest, he received toe 
highest homage from his two neighbours. The Buddha 
once quoted this story in admonishing toe monks about 
toe necessity of junior brethren paying respect to senior 
members of toe Order, which he says is essential for 
their harmonious life. Monks* religious life in the 
Order is reckoned from the date when they joined the 
Order through the Upasampada ceremony. And toe 
mere seniority of joining the Order is considered to be 
a reason of receiving homage from others. The Buddha 
praises Afifiata-KondaMa among monks, and Mahapa- 
japatl GotamI among nuns as or ‘those who 

have passed most nights in toe Order ’ ; because these 
two were the first monk and the first nun whom toe 
Buddha ordained; and simply as such they received 
high reverence from their brethren and sisters. 

Old people, however, strictly speaking, deserve to 
receive high respect and homage from others as toe 
resources of social wisdom. If therefore there is no 
wisdom in old age, it will be far fiom being valuabto. 
It is quite natural that the Indian religions, Buddhism 
included, which always regard wisdom highly, should 
esteem old age equally highly on the supposition that it 
indicates the existence of wisdom. But it is only as 
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possible sources of wisdom that they are worthy of re* 
ceiving high homage from iheir fellow men. If old folk 
lack the wisdom of social life or anything else, they will 
*'oease to deserve respect. As the Buddha says : ‘ A man 
is not an elder because his hair is grey ; his age may be 
ripe, but he is called 01d*in-vain' (Dh. 260). Old age 
is only to be respected so £Eur> as it is an indication of 
wisdom ; and anybody, regardless of old age, if he 
possesses some sort of wisdom, ought to receive due 
homage. 

In Br&hntanism wisdom and learning are of high 
value. Wise Brahmans are said to be the best of all 
Brahmans (Mn. I. 97) ; a king and a learned priest must 
be respected (Mn. Ill, 120 ; Ba. II. 5, 37) ; the offerings 
to the gods and the Manes are to be given to a learned 
man (Mn. IIL 128 ; IV. 31 ; Va. III. 8) ; or a king should 
honour a learned man by exempting him from taxes and 
by not calling him as a witness (Mn. VII. 133 ; VIII. 65, 
395; Ga. X. 11 ; Ap. 11. 26, 10; Va. I. 43; XIX. 23). 
These are only a few instances to show how wise or 
learned men thus enjoy special privileges, material and 
spiritual, in Brahmanism. 

Old age and wisdom are thus to receive high mspect 
in Buddhism, but the highest respect is due to virtue. 
The Buddha is revered among many other things because 
of his being richly endowed with virtue; the SaAgha is 
respected because it is a group of religieux who are 
virtuous regarding themselves as well as others. We 
have said before that in Buddhism morality or virtue 
is regarded more highly Uian knowledge ; and therefore 
virtuous men shoidd be more valued than wise men. 
Pasenadi, king of the Eosalas, once questioned the 
Buddha how he, being still young in age, dared to declare 
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himself as having attained the supreme perfect Enlighten* 
ment, while those six teadiers, who were each the 
leader of a group of followers, and who were well 
known among the people, did not make such a declarap 
tion. The Buddha replied that there were four objects, 
a prince, a snake, fire, and a monk, which could not be 
disregarded and disdained on account of their youth- 
fiilness, and that a monk should be respected because of 
his virtuous and other endowments (S. i. 68-9). 
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Complicated Relations among Mankind (227). Qi-atitude of Laymen 
to Monks (228). Obligation of Monks to Laymen (280). Expression 
pf Thanks (281). The word ‘ Antimodana ' (281). The Buddha’s dis* 
courses on Gratitude (282). Six Relations distributed in the six 
Directions (288). Mutual Duties between those particularly related 
(284). 

Hen are social beings, and naturally have an inclina- 
tion for forming societies. While they associate with 
one another, establishing some sorts of relations among 
themselves, they show affection or respect to one another, 
or they do service to one another. While benevolence, 
in* its general sense, originates in the love of fellow- 
beings, gratitude springs from the feeling of obligation 
for affection, respect, or service received. The former 
is primary and active, while the latter is secondary and 
passive, as this feeling arises when something good or 
desirable, whether material or immaterial, is conferred 
by another. Nevertheless it is valuable as a social 
viiiue. 

Human beings are related to one another in a thousand 
complicated ways. Besides relations between those who 
are closely connected, there are numerous others, though 
some of them ai'c of an indirect and consequently 
obscure nature. Those who live in phuses of the 
remotest distance may b§ connected in someway; and 
some relations may bo established between those who 
live in this age and thos<5 who lived in the earliest pari 
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of the history of mankind. Distance of time and space 
does not impede the formation of relation. The doctrine 
of transmigration, taught by all Indian religions, and 
especially by Buddhism, convinces us, though apparently 
merely theoretically, of the probable presence of some 
relation between one being and another! not only among 
mankind, but among all sentient beings. And if there 
is any relation between them, it follows that they are 
benefited in some way or other by each other. And 
strictly speaking, we ought to be grateful to one another 
for these benefits. Grateful minds will remember that 
they owe some benefits to those who now inhabit far 
distant regions of the world, or to those who lived in 
a time of great antiquity. It may sound merely absurd 
to speak of such a sort of obligation, but on further con* 
sideration it will be found not at all absurd. The veracity 
of this assertion has been amply proved by modem 
science. But it is not this sort of obligation and grateful* 
ness that we are going to discuss now. 

We have said before that where there is any relation, 
the giving and receiving of kindness is going on in some 
form. To limit the discussion to the Buddhist com 
munity, there are relations between monks and lay 
people, between one monk and another, and among lay 
people, and as any one is always receiving kindness from 
another, he ought to feel obliged for it and make efforts 
to requite it in some way, if it is not impossible to do 
so. Mention is often made of two soii^ of donation, 
spiritual and temporal,* the one meaning * preaching the 
doctrine* or spiritual guidance, and the other ‘giving 
i-equisites life * or support of livelihood. Monks on 
their side have a spiritual gift to bestow upon lay people. 
* e. g. A. L 91 ; It. 98. 
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The fomer are the leaders of the latter so far as spiiitual 
matters are concerned. The community of monks, 
monks in the true sense of the word, i. e. those who are 
walking on one of the Four Noble Paths leading to 
Nibbana, forms one of the three objects. * The disciples 
of the Bhagavfl (or the Buddha) are well«conducted, tiiey 
live uprightly, prudently, and properly ; they are (classed 
collectively as) four pairs and eight individuals. The 
disciples of the BhagavA are fit objects for worship, 
worthy of hospitality, offering, and respectful salutation. 
They are the best merit-producing field for the lay 
world.’' They are collectively regarded as a refuge, a 
lamp, an object of I'ecollection, an object of faith and 
worship ; they are donors of the spiritual gift, which is 
‘ the best of all gifts ’ (Dh. 854) ; they are * leaders of the 
world of men and go^’ (Sn. 86). They are heirs of the 
Buddha* in spiritual matters (dhammad4t/dddf M. i 12-16). 
They have freed themselves from every sort of defile* 
ment and evil; they 'have attained the highest gain, 
i.e. Nibbana’ (Sn. 228), and 'having known the best, 
i.e. Nibbana, as the best, they expound and explain the 
Dhamma ’ (Sn. 87). Leading a life of purity and holiness, 
and making constant efforts to ennoble and elevate 
themselves, moiiks guide lay people not only through 
their speech, but also through their action and life of 
self-control and self-contentedness. They are perpetually 
' intent on the accomplishment of their own as well as 
others’ benefit’.* A community of such monks fully 
deserves gratitude at the hand of the laity. They are 
fit objects of worship, they are worthy of hospitality, 
offering, and respectfiiV salutation ; because they form 

‘ A.i 208; ii 66; iU. 212, 286, efpassim. 

* A. hr. 184-6; 8. 1162; ii. 29. 
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the field yielding the best fruit for the laity, ibe gift 
which is bestowed upon them will yield the richest fruit. 

Assistance, however, is mutual While monks feed 
their lay brethren and sisters with spiritual food, the 
latter on their part supply the former with material food 
and other requisites of Itfe. As the latter are bound to 
the former for spiritual guidance, so the former ought 
to feel obliged to the latter for their material support 
Pleasure of life, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
absolutely denied to monks who are bound through 
their monastic vow to live contentedly with scanty food, 
clothing, and other necessaries; but as there is no 
possible means for them to maintain themselves, they 
must resort to their lay friends for help ; because earn- 
ing a livelihood is absolutely forbidden them by the 
commandment of the Buddha. In this connexion the 
Iti-vuttaka says as follows : — 

Botii those with houses aud those without houses, 

Beiiig mutually dependent upon each other, 

Do exalt the Good Law, 

Which is Security unsurpassed. 

And from them that have houses the houseless 
Receive clothes, requisites (for sickness), 

Beds and seats, 

Shelter and entertainment. 

Through reliance, mmicover, on the Auspicious One, 

Both householders and those without houses 
Have faith in the Sanctified One, 

And meditate with noble wisdom. 

Having here (on earth) fulfilled the Law, 

The Path that leadeth to Felicity, 

They rejoice within the world of the gods, 

(For) they follow their pleasure, and take joy therein.^ 

' It. 107 : 8ajfmg$ cf the Budiha, p. 126. 
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Indebteduess is thus rtioiprooal, and both monks and 
lay people ought to feel obligation to each other. It is 
a rule with Buddhist monks to express their thanks 
.when they receive alms at the hand of the laity.^ The 
Buddha prescribed this rule to be observed by all 
monks; accordingly the head of the assembly, as 
occasions arise, always has to express thanks on behalf 
of all. This Sariputta did.* So also did the Buddha 
liimself (e. g.) on two occasions, when the chief of B&ja- 
gaha constructed sixty cells and dedicated them 

to the Buddha and his disciples, and when the pious 
Sudatta dedicated the famous Jetavana monastery to 
them. Among other things, he uttered the following 
words on these occasions:® ‘. . . Therefore any wise 
man who regards his own benefit should construct cells 
agreeable to live in and make the learned reside therein. 
He should give with a pure heart food and drink, 
raiment and places of rest to the upright>minded. They 
shall preach to him the doctrine, which will remove all 
pain and suffering, and on understanding it he being 
free from depravity will enter into Nibbfina in this very 
life.’* 

The technical term representing gi'atitude on these 
occasions is Anumodana, meaning * subsequent rejoicing ’ 
or * sympathetic joy’, that is to say, ‘taking delight in 
another’s meritorious deed’. It was self’evident to 
people of those days that the material support conferred 
upon those who were making strenuous efforts for 
deliverance or enlightenment would bring ample merit 
on the giver in life and in the next. The Buddha 

'Via.ii21?. ‘Op.®!*. 

* Yin. ii. 147-8, 164 ; see also J&t. i. 91, 422. 

‘ SBE. XX, p. 160. 
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in conformity to this idea praises the generous deeds of 
the donors and approvingly declares that they will 
produce happy results. It must be pleasant for donors 
to hear their deeds spoken of in such high terms. The 
happy mood in whi(^ donors are placed as tee result of 
tee Anumodana formula will sufficiently reward their 
liberabmindedness. Ho wonder therefore that in Psli 
literature of a later period we see that Anumodana 
itself came to be regarded as one of the meritorious 
deeds.* 

As to tee Buddha’s discourses on gratitude and in- 
gratitude, we do not find many of them in the Pitaka. 
Perhaps the following are tee few that are worth men- 
tioning for the present. The Buddha once discoursed 
on the condition of tee wicked person and that of the 
virtuous person. ‘ The wicked person he says^ * is one 
who is not grateful and who does not bear in mind any 
good rendered to him. The disposition of the ungrateful 
man, who does not bear in mind a good rendered to 
him, is recognized by wicked people. The disposition 
of the ungrateful man, who does not bear in mind a 
good rendered to him, is the condition of the wicked 
person.’ The Buddha then proceeds to discourse on the 
condition of the virtuous person in tee reverse words.* 
One early morning tee Buddha heard an old jackal 
crying, and that day he interwove this incident into 
a discourse, in tee course of which he said : * Did you, 
0 monks, hear a jackal crying at dawn this morning?’ 
‘Yes, reverend sir.’ It is possible that that old jackal 
may have a grateful mind, and that here (in our religion) 

* Abhidhftmma^hMa&gaha, 297; SaddhammopRyana, 218, 218, 
619-16. 

* A. I 61-2. 
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those who profess to be followers of the son of Sakya 
may not have one. Therefore, 0 monks, you ought to 
train yourselves like this : Let us be grateful and bear 
in mind what has been done to us, and let us not foi'get 
even a particle of what has been done to us. 0 monks, 
you ought to timn yourselves like this.’^ The Maha- 
mafigalasutta, though, according to its introductory 
narrative, said to have been preached for a certain god, 
has the following interesting passage : ‘ Bespect, humility, 
contentment, gratitude, and listening from time to time 
to the doctrine preached; this is the highest bliss.’ ‘ 
Gratitude is thus spoken of in high terms, it is r^arded 
as one of the most blissful mental conditions, and the 
Buddha admonishes his disciples to train themselves in 
gratitude, while ingratitude is regarded as the condition 
of the wicked person. 

In the SingaloYfidasuttanta ^ the Buddha distributes 
relations between parent and child, teacher and pupil, 
husband and wife, householders and friends and rela- 
tives, employer and employee, and householders and 
Samaras and Brahmans, in six directions, i. e. the four 
cardinal points and the nadir and zenith. Distributing 
six relations in the six directions, he points out that 
there are duties to be exchanged between the two of 
each pair. To be more exact, according to his idea, there 
are duties to be fulfilled by a child to his parent, by a 
pupU to his teacher, by a husband to his wife, by a house- 
holder to his friend and kinsmen, by an employer to his 
employee, and by a householder to a Sama^ and a 
Brfthman, for the affection, benefit, or service which the 
former receives firmh %e latter. It will be too tedious 
for us to go through all these one by one, though we 
> a ii 272. > Sn. 265. * D. iil 180-98. 
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believe that they are fully worth describing ; and con- 
sequently we are obliged to be satisfied with the verse 
which summarizes the detailed explanation of these 
duties. The verse may be roughly translated liko this : 
'Mother and &ther are (distributed in) the eastern 
direction, a teacher in the south, wife and child in the 
west, friends and relatives in the north, servants and 
labourers in the nadir, and Samaras and Br&hmans in 
the zenith. A layman who has sufficient wealth in his 
house should worship all these directions (as repre- 
senting them). One who is wise, gentle, and not harsh, 
possessed of virtue and intelligence, and of humble dis- 
position, will obtain fame. One who is vigorous, wise, 
and not lazy, who does not tremble in the face of disaster, 
and whose conduct is free from blame, will obtain fame. 
A kindly, friendly, bountiful person, who has got beyond 
selfishness, a guide, a leader, a teachei*, will obtain fame. 
Oharity, agreeable speech, fruitful conduct, and having 
the same interest in tilings whatever they liappen to be, 
these Ve the elements of goodwill of the world, like the 
linchpin of a wheel in motion. If there are not these 
elements of goodwill, mother and father will not obtain 
honour and reverence on account of their son. As wise 
men reflect upon these elements of goodwill, so they 
attain greatness and are praiseworthy.’ 

In this discourse the Buddha prescribes the mutual 
duties between those who are particularly related to 
each other, and admonishes them that they should with 
thankful minds requite benefits which they receive 
from others who stand in various relations with them 
under different circumstanoes. Of all duties which we 
understand to be different forms of expressing gratitude, 
so far as they mean requitals of kindness shown to us or 
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benefit given to us, the most prominent is that towards 
our parents, because the most important relation in 
human society, at least from the Buddhist point of view, 
is that between parent and child. Throu^out the 
Pitaka, therefore, we find this relation most frequently 
referred to, and at the same time the greatest importance 
is attached to it. Matiicide and parricide are included 
in the greatest crimes.' The Buddha once,’ as we have 
referred to in the previous chapter, preached on the im- 
possibility of returning the kindness done by parents to 
their children, because of its greatness. Bodily sei'vices 
which children can do to their parents, and nraterial gifts 
which they can offer them, are not sufficient to requite 
the kindness which has been done to them. A child, us 
we have said before, may requite the kindness of his 
parents only by doing them spiritual services. 

In the MahS.yana-mUlajata-hridayabhami-dhy&na-sQtra’* 
the Buddha is described as having preached oir four sorts 
of indebtedness which the Buddhists owe : to parents, 
king, fellow-beings, and the three holy objects. So far 
as the Pali Pitaka is concerned, we do not find these sorts 
of indebtedness mentioned together, as in this Sotra. 
What the Buddha most emphasizes in this discourse 
is children’s indebtedness to their parents, and what 
interests us in this connexion is that the relations between 
a king and his subjects, a human being and his fellows, 
and the three holy objects and the Buddhists, are all 
likened to that of parent and child. In other words, the 
king looks upon his subjects, one rnan upon another, and 
the three holy dbjMts upon the Buddhists, with fatherly 
or motherly loving eyes, while the latter upon the former 

> Sm Vin. i. 88, 186, 166. 820, 821, 822 ; ii. 212. 

* A, I 62. ' Naigo’s Catalogue, No. 956. 
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with gratitude which children have to their parents for 
what they feel they owe to them. We may say therefore 
that the Buddhist love, wherever it may find itself, is 
always motherly or fatherly love, and the Buddhi;st 
gratihide is always the same as that which a dutiful child 
feels to his parents. The idea of all relations in human 
society is llius allied to that of the relation between 
parent and child, whi<di is natural and changeless, and 
which in the Buddhist ethics is regarded as the most 
important of all. 



XVII 

TOLERATION 

The Buddha, a Person of a tolerant Nature (287). He never uses 
harsh Language in rebuking his Biewiples (288). He sees them with 
fatherly Eyes (289). His Tolerance towards Heretics (28(^. He does 
not prevent Alms being given to Heretics (240). He is tolerant and 
patient in converting People (241). 

In dealing with the Buddhist virtues we should not 
pass over toleration without making some mmarks upon 
it ; this is another characteristic Buddhist virtue. The 
Buddha himself was a person of a wonderfully tolerant 
nature ; and in overlooking insults or injuries which his 
religious adversaries inflicted upon him, in recognizing 
the excellent doctrinal points of other philosophical or 
1‘eligious systems, in forgiving the faults which his 
disciples consciously or unconsciously committed, or 
furthermore in recommending his new converts to offer 
food and drink to their old religious teachers and their 
followers, he showed an unparalleled toleration. He 
was a wonderfully broad-minded person. And nobody 
will fail to see that while the self-regarding virtues of 
Buddhism are generally strict or even of an austere 
nature, other-regarding or social virtues, one of which is 
toleration, are of a conspicuously catholic nature. Be 
strict to yourself, but be tolerant to others. Forbear or 
forgive the indolences or offences of other people ; but 
be strict in controlling yourself. This is tho gist of the 
Buddhist moral idea: Buddhism, we dare to say, is the 
religion that is the freest from prejudice or exclusiveness, 
or even from bigotry. 
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The monk Sarabha, after leaving the Buddha’s religion, 
declared as a wandering ascetic that he understood this 
religion perfectly well, and that as the result of his 
perfect understanding of it he left it. Other monks 
hearing of the declaration reported it to the Buddha. He 
accordingly went to see Sarabha and asked him if the 
report was true. He then said : ‘ Tell me, 0 Sai'abha, 
how you understand this doctrine of the Samana, son of 
the Sakya If what you declare is not perfect, I shall 
make it perfect; but if what you declare is perfect, I 
shall be pleased with it.' > Even in the case in which 
his disciples committed offences, the Buddha never used 
any harsh language, but simply rebuked them gently for 
their committal, usually saying : ‘ It is improper, 0 monks, 
what these foolish persons are doing, it is unbecoming, 
indecent, unwoiliby of Samanas, unallowable, and to be 
avoided,’ * or sometimes, ‘ How dare these foolish persons 
commit this offence? This will not do for converting 
the unconverted, and for augmenting the number of the 
converted, but it will result in the unconvei'ted being 
repulsed from the faith and many of the conveiied being 
estranged.’ * 

These were the words which the Buddha used in 
mbuking his disciples when they committed any offence. 
The group of six notorious monks, who gave so much 
trduble to the Buddha by their constant evil-doing, was 
merely blamed for it in the same woMs.* Devadatta, 
the Buddha’s own cousin, who as we have already said 
plotted to cause a schism among the community, ‘ after 

» A. i. 186-8. 

* Yin. L 46 ; ii 2 ; iii. 20; SBE. ziii. 168 ; xvii 880. 

* Yin. i. 164 ; SBE. xiii 822, passim. 

* Yin. i. 84-5, passim. * A. ii. 78 ; Yin. ii. 178-208. 
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ftiling in the attempt to take over their leadership upon 
himself was merely told to be publicly denounced by 
the community as his words and actions were not in 
^ accordance with the Buddha’s doctrine. And we can 
imagine how gently he admoiushed and instructed his 
disdples when they were divided into two parties during 
his stay in Eosambi.^ He told them the beautiM story 
of Prince Dighayu, though it proved useless, and in 
consequence he was obliged to leave them alone for some 
time. No angry words came out of his mouth in these 
cases. He was strict, but in his strictness there was 
something which attracted others to him. 

The Buddha always saw his disciples with fatherly 
eyes. Between him and his disciples there were feelings 
similar to those existing between parents and children. 
Nandaka calls himself ‘ The Buddha’s own son of noble 
breed ’ (Tha. 174). GaySkassapa, E&]ud&yl, AngulimOla, 
and an unknown monk call themselves the Buddha’s 
sons (Tha. 348, 536, 889, 1237). These feelings also 
exist between teacher and pupil among monks. Their 
feelings towards each other are not merely those existing 
between ordinary teacher and pupil. Though the natural 
family bonds of monks are entirely cut off, still fatherly 
and childlike feelings in their new relations are regarded 
as essential for teacher and pupil. Bebuke therefore 
which the former utters for the latter’s sake is that which 
a father utters when he reproves his son on account of 
his wrong ideas or bad conduct. He rebukes him out 
of benevolence, compassion, pity ; he rebukes him with 
tears in his ey^ ; in o|her words, he rebukes him with 
a motherly or fathe^jr' heart. 

The Buddha was tolerant towards heretics. Ho had no 
Vin. i 887-69. 
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prejudice against their ceremonies, though surely on 
many occasions he taught the uselessness of ceremony 
and asceticism. When he went to convert Uruvelakassapa 
and his brothers, he stayed one- night in a room where 
a sacred fire was kept burning.* He sat one day by a 
sacred fire, discussing the unprofitableness of the worldly 
life.* In these cases, we may say, he simply disregarded 
the sacredness of the fire. whether sacred or 

ordinary, made no difference to him. And though he 
blames Brahmans for their ceremonialism, asceticism, 
caste system, greediness, haughtiness, and other vices, 
he always praised, as we have said before, Brahmans in 
the true sense of the word, genuine or ideal Brahmans. 
He was not that sort of man who takes amiss anything 
good or bad, because of its connexion with others. Many 
a time heretics being jealous of the Buddha’s success, 
plotted to defame him by foul means ; but they never 
succeeded in their plots. And in these cases he is never 
known to have attacked them openly, or even uttered 
any angry words against them. 

The most noteworthy instance of toleration, however, is 
that which he showed towards Nigantha Nataputta, when 
he (the Buddha) converted Siha, general of the Licchavi 
tribe, who was originally a follower of Kataputta. One 
day Siha approached the Buddha, and, as a result of 
listening to a long discourse, became his follower. On 
his confession of faith in the three holy objects of the 
Buddhist, the Buddha advised him in two respects : he 
told the genend to do things with due consideration 
because he had been well known among his community 
as a follower of Nataputta ; and secondly he told him to 
give and drink to the Nigiv^^has, such as they had 
i ‘ Vin. i. 24. • M. i. 602-8. 
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been used to have in his house. This toleration on the 
part of the Buddha pleased the general very mudu* 
Nfttaputta on his part seems not to have restrained his 
indignation and jealousy against the Buddha^ because 
according to tlie Jfitaka (ii. 262) he blamed the Buddha 
for taking flesh which was purposely prepared for his 
entertainment, which, if true, is evidently against the 
Buddha’s own instruction. 

The Buddha declares that he does not prohibit the 
gift of alms to others, for this prohibition would hinder 
the giver and receiver from partaking in the merit 
accumulated by this action ; and at the same time such 
a person uproots and destroys his own self. As for 
himself, the Buddha sa3rs, he will never do such a thing, 
but he insists upon alms being given to virtuous people, 
but not to vicious ones ; because alms given to the latter 
will be fruitless, while that given to the former will bear 
ample fruit.* What concerns him are religious views 
and moral conduct, whether right or wrong, good or bad, 
from his own standpoint ; and if they are wrong and bad, 
he will set them right. 

In converting or merely instructing people the Buddha 
was patient and tolerant, as in the case of Alavaka, when 
this Yakkha or demon, so says the story, three times 
told the Buddha to come out and go in. The Buddha 
obeyed him so far j but when he was told to do the same 
for a fourth time, he refused to do it, and told the demon 
to do anything he liked. The latter asked him some 
questions, sayiiig that if he failed* to give satisfactory 
answers to them he wo^d tear his heart, and taking him 
by the legs wculd thtbw him across the river. He was, 

* Vin. i 288-8 ; SBE. xyii. 108-17. 

* Quoted before, p. 211 ; A. i. 160-1. 
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however, so much satisfied with the answers that he was 
converted to the faith (Sn. 181-92; S. i. 218-15). 
EastbhAradvlIja reprovdd the Buddha for his idleness or 
eating without ploughing and sowing.* The Buddha’s 
reply to this was that he also ate by ploughing and sow- 
ing. He then explained hoW he ploughed and sowed in 
his own way. llie Brflhman being convinced by it was 
(xmverted (Sn. pp. 12-16 ; S. i 172-8). Another Yakkha 
called SacUoma (Needle-haired) threatened to harm the 
Buddha by rubbing his body against him.* The Buddha 
took his body away, and when the Takkha asked his 
questions, he was satisfied with answers and became 
a convert (Sn. pp. 47-9 ; S. i. 207-8). Or in the con- 
versions of the three Kassapas (Yin. i 24-86) and 
AbgulimSla (M. i. 97-100), the Buddha showed un- 
paralleled patience and tolerance. 

' This Brahman called the Buddha a If u^daka or shaveling. 

* The Yakkha called him a Sama^aka or contemptible ascetic! 
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VERACITY 

Lying, its different Forms (244). Truth-seeking and Truth-speaking 
essential Things (246). The Buddha’s Titles to show the Importance 
of Knowledge (246). Knowing Things as they are is essential for 
Buddhist Culture (247). Aphorisms with regard to Truth-speaking 
(248). Ancient BiAhmans allowed to speak Untruth under certain 
Circumstances (249). Two Reasons for telling Lies (250). Saccakiriya 
or solemn Asseyeration (252). Bitlhman Ordeals (254). No Gods 
are called on in Buddhist Assererations (255). Truth is a religious 
and moral Duty (256). 

Abstinence from lying is one of the five precepts. It 
is included in the eight pi'ecepts of the layman,' the ten 
precepts of the novice, and the Patimokkha.^ That is to 
say, Buddhists of all classes are specially taught to avoid 
lying. A layman, a novice, and a monk and their female 
equivalents are equally admonished to refrain from 
telling a lie. Generally speaking, lying is one of the 
most common evils existent in society. People of the 
primitive ages could not free themselves from com- 
mitting it, and people of the most civilized community 
are apt to give vr&y to it. Toung or old, wise or 
ignorant, people intentionally or unintentionally, some 
with innocent harmless minds, while some others from 
wicked harmful motives, perpetmte this sin. In its 
simplest form.it is cmxtifiitted independent of other sins, 

' About tiia eight precepts, sec A i. 211-12, 214-16 (= Com. on 
ThL p. 88) ; iv. 248-51, 888-90 ; 8n. 400-2 ; MiL MS, 886. 

* Po^tUya, Na 1. 
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but iu the vast imgority of oases it is committed in con* 
nexion vdth others. In fact hardly any serious sin will 
be found without this sin being interwoven in it to 
some extent Hypocrisy, treachery, dishonesty, double- 
tongue, false testimony, to all of which the Buddha has 
referred so many times in his sermons, are but different 
forms of lying. It is the root and a necessary element 
of every moral sin. As the Buddha says, * If a man has 
transgressed one law (or the truth, so says the com- 
mentator), and speaks lies, and scoffs at the other world, 
there is no sin which he will not commit.’ * A sinful 
man in general is or lias been a liai', and a liar in course 
of time is apt to turn out some sort of a sinner. Lying 
is followed by other sins, or they go together. Surely 
there will be no sin which a liar does not commit. It 
is therefore quite necessary to warn against this evil. 

As lying is a detestable vice, so truth-speaking or 
veracity is an admirable virtue ; and it is to this virtue 
that we have to refer chiefly at the present. Buddhism 
is a religion of truth, as much as it is a religion of good 
and purity. It teaches us ‘ not to commit any evil, but 
to do good’; it teaches us 'to cleanse ourselves of 
mental evils,’ and it teaches us ‘ not to tell a lie, but to 
cling to the truth’. The truth, we may say, is the 
supreme goal which this religion always recommends us 
to reach ; and understanding the truth,^ or knowledge of 
things as they are,^ is regarded as a highly valuable 
thing from the Buddhist philosophical point of view. 
We may mention ^n this connexion that Moha or 
stupidity is one of the three radical evils in the Buddhist 

‘ Dh. 176. 

' Saoabliiaamaya ; Sn. 768 ; Tha. 698. 

* YathabhaUfift^a ; S. iL 180-1, et passim. 
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philosophy, the other two being BSga or lust and Dosa 
or hatred, and that Avi^'a or ignorance is always looked 
upon as the root and basis of all evils. The Buddha 
^ himself sought after the truth and found it out. So did 
his direct disciples who always followed the example 
set by the Buddha. Buddhism, which objectively is a 
religion of truth, subjectively is a religion of knowledge, 
as Indian religions generally are ; and as such it teaches 
the possibility of final salvation through the force of 
knowledge. Salvation, as set forth by Buddhism, is 
based upon the perfect knowledge of things ; and 
naturally a high value is assigned to truthdoving, truth* 
seeking, and truth-attaining. The Buddha asserts that 
the truth eternally exists whether he had appeared in 
the world or not ; ^ and that he has only succeeded in 
mvealing it to mankind, as the result of the exemise of 
liis intellect. In the first declaration of the Buddha after 
b attained enlightenment we find the words : * The true 
nature of things has been revealed to (ine)’,^ which 
amounts to saying that he came to know things as they 
really are. Understanding things as they really are was 
the main purport of the Buddha’s enlightenment. The 
Pali word for the truth is Sacca, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit Satya, which comes from the root as, *to be’. 
The truth therefore with the ancient Indians, Buddhist 
or non*Buddhist, was that which is. Or BhQta, which is 
derived from the root bhii, * to be ’, means ‘ real, true, or 
right’; and Bhutavadi is one who speaks according to 
facts or a speaker of truth, while AbhutavadI is a liar ; 
and yaihBbh&tavh, 6 t * as it is’, is the very manner in 
which the genuke Bu4<&ist always endeavours to unde]> 
stand and i^eak. 

* yin.L2; SBE.ziil78: Ud.2,& 
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One of the titles which the Buddha used most fre- 
quently in referring to himself and any other Buddha 
is Tathfigata. Among many other interpretations given 
to this term,^ we find one, i. e. Tathfl+ftgata, or 'one 
who has come at the real truth *. It is naWal that the 
Buddha, who, as he declares in the Ariyapariyesanasutta,’ 
has sought after truth and found it out, should call 
himself, or any one else who does just as he has done, 
by this term. They know things as they really ai'e. 
liiey are therefore Tathfigata. Another title, Sugata 
(a well-reached one), may be explained as conveying 
a similar meaning. And others which are commonly 
used, such as Sammfisambuddha (a completely perfectly 
enli^tened one), V^ficaranasampanna (one who is 
endowed with wisdom and good conduct), Lokavidu (a 
knower of the world), Sabbtilfiu (an omniscient one), 
Cakkhumfi (one who is endowed with spiritual sight), 
Samantacakkhu (an all-seeing one), BhUripaiifia (one 
with great wisdom) ; all these and many others used in 
referring to the Buddha have some connexion with 
knowledge. So also does the title Buddha or 'en- 
lightened one’ itself. The young man Mfigha admits 
the Buddha as ' kno>ving things in the world truly and 
really’, or as they are.^ The Buddha declares himself 
as ‘making truth to cut away (weeds)’.' And among 
other epithets given to the Buddha we find Saccanfima,* 
which I interpret as ' One whose name is truth ’.- He is 
called a SaccavfidI, or ' truth speaker ’, a Saccasandha, or 
' truth-holder ’.<* In thought, speech, and action he never 
deviates from the truth. His .whole being is pervaded 

' Buddl^hoaa gives dght explsnstions, Sum. L 69-67. 

* H. I fiO-76. • Sn. 694. * Sn. 7a 

' A. iii. 846 ; iv. 285, 288. 


“ D. i. 4. 
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bj tlie truth. He thinks truly, speaks tiie truth and 
nothing but the truth, and acts aooording to the truth. 
And as Max Mttller ^y says : ‘ The enlightened, from 
, a moral point of view, means the good, the perfect 
man Hie Buddha, therefore, who is intellectually 
enlightened, is morally good, and the perfect man from 
both intellectual and moral points of views 
As the truth is essential for the Buddha himself, so 
is it for his followers. On many occasions be preaches 
about seeing or perceiving {pasaati, smMnupassatij, know- 
ing or understanding {jamtif paj&nati, f^hijdnaii, vidatij, 
or penetrating (pativijjhati) things as they are, as essential 
for his followers. Though most of these exhortations 
are connected with the Four Noble Truths, four elements, 
five aggregates, three characteristics, the concatenation 
of cause and effect, dec., still on many occasions reference 
is made to other subjects. And just in the same way 
as in the case of the Buddha, understanding things truly 
is mentioned as essential for the perfection of Buddhist 
culture. * A wise monk in this world having listened 
to the Buddha’s sermon understands it, for he sees 
everything as it really is’ (Sn. 202). ‘The wise, who 
see the concatenation of curse and effect, and who well 
know the result of acts, understand action as it truly is’ 
(Sn. 658). ‘The destruction of d^ravities, i. e. the 
realization of NibbSna, belongs to one who knows and 
sees ’ (^gfinato passato asavfinaih khayuh hoti’, S. ii. 30). 

‘ You ought to look for a teacher so that you may under- 
stand things as. they are ’ (‘ yathftbhfltarh ildo^ya sattha 
pariyesitabbo’, ii. 180-1). The truth therefore must 
be said to the; goal to which the Buddha’s 

* PtabM to tho Jatal|:smala, translated by J. S. Speyer. 
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followers are always looking, or the means by which 
they attain to that goal. Their religious training is to 
realize it completely, and when it is realized completely, 
their intellectual, moral, and we may say, religious per- 
fection has been reached. They are wise, good, and 
perfect men, as the Buddhist would call. them. 

As to truth-speaking, we have still much to say. As 
a religion of truth, as we have repeatedly said, Buddhism 
teaches us to cling to the truth in speech and act as well 
as in knowledge, and never to deviate from it. We have 
many aphorisms with regard to truth-speaking. ‘The 
truth is a word which never dies ’ (Sn. 453 ; Tha. 1229). 
‘ The truth is indeed the sweetest of all tlungs ' (Sn. 182)- 
Words cannot be said to be well spoken unless they 
contain truth in them (Sn. 450-4). And all good things 
are promised to a truth-speaker. * He will be praised 
by the wise ' (Tha. 1077) ; * he will be beloved by the 
world ’(Dh. 217); ‘one will obtain fame by truth ’(Sn. 
187-9) ; while a liar is threatened with falling into hell 
in the future.^ Or ‘ a faithful man leading the life of a 
householder, who has four things — veracity, righteous- 
ness, firmness, and liberality— does not grieve when 
passing away’ (Sn 188). ‘Speak the truth, do not get 
angiy, and give even a little if asked ; one may approach 
the gods through the^e three causes ’ (Dh. 224). ‘ The 
wise stand firmly on the truth, good, and righteousness ’ 
(Tha. 1229). ‘Those who possess two things are pure 
Br&hmans, truth and righteousness’ (Ud. 9). ‘He is 
called a wise elder, Li whom there are truth, righteous- 

' A rene to that effeet is found in sevoral places: Sn. 6C1 ; Dh. 
S06 ; Ud. iv. 8 ; It. 48. The first half is : ‘ One who tells anything 
as it is not, will fall into hell ; so will one who having done some- 
thing swears that he has not '. 
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ness, harmlessness, restraint, moderation, and who is 
free from depravities ’ (Dh. 261). As one of the five 
necessary conditions of a good monk, the Buddha says, 
r a monk * must not be treacherous, fraudulent, but mani- 
fest himself truly as he really is to his teacher or wise 
fellow-students’ (A. hi. 153). All these are only milk 
for babes ; but we may judge from these few aphoiistio 
sayings on what points Buddhism lays great stress. 
According to the Buddhist idea, we should love and 
revere the truth, know things according to their true 
nature, think of and speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. No wonder then that the Buddha has named 
the fundamental principles of the doctrine the CattAri 
Ariya-SaccSni or ‘ Pour Noble Truths *. These are shown 
as the greatest of all truths (Dh. 273). 

Ancient Brahmans, in spite of their love and reverence 
for the truth and trath-speaking,' allowed people to lell 
lies under certain circumstances. Thus we read in 
Gautama (v. 24) : ‘ An untruth spoken by people under 
the influence of anger, excessive joy, fear, pain, or grief, 
by 'infants, very old men, persons labouring under a 
delusion, those under the influence of drink, or by mad 

' We find in the Ch&ndogya-Upanisad (4. 4) a story of a son of 
Jabala, Satyak&ma (the name means Lover of Truth *), who wishing 
to be initiated under a teacher asks his mother what his family is. 
The latter replies that as she led a wanton life in her youth, she can* 
not identify his true family. He goes to a teacher’s house and asks 
to be initiated. The teacher asks him his family name, which of 
course he cannot mention, but he gives his personal name and his 
mother’s. The teacher says that truth-sperking is a proof of being 
a tme Brshman, and that as he does not attempt to conceal the fact, 
he should be ihitiiated. .As to the truth of the Bifthman, we find 
many refereimes made la !Bttddhist suttas, e.g. Sn. 682 (= Dh. 408h 
468 ; Dh. 698 ; tld. 4. These sources are moreimportant than those 
which aie found in Bifihmanic literature. 

tm K k 
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men, does not cause tiie speaker to fall’.* In these oases 
lying is regarded as guiltless morally as well as legally, 
and as these cases are not serious, we may say, as 
Max Mailer does, that ‘ In that open admission there is 
a certain amount of honesty As for the Buddhist, I 
think the Buddha has never made any concession in 
telling lies. Truth*speaking in the case of the Buddhist 
is absolutely demanded. In no case is he allowed to 
tell a lie. Even for a moment he must not deviate from 
the truth and truth-epeaking. As to which is reasonable 
and practicable, the Brahmanic or the Buddhist law with 
regard to veracity, as in the case of taking life or drink- 
ing, there will be divergence of opinions. If Uame is to 
be laid upon the Buddhist law, it will be because of its 
unpracticability, especially in a country like that where 
it arose. 

Why do people tell a lie ? Why do they not speak the 
truth ? It is on the one hand because they are selfish 
and ambitious, and on the other because they are 
cowardly, and not courageous enough to speak out.* 
They expect on the one hand to gain something, material 
or immaterial, by means of lying. Their falsehood in 
such cases results from their inner selfishness and 
ambition. The Buddha refers to this human psychology 

' According to Max HOlIer’a interpretation, this means that these 
are venial sins, and not mortal ones ; see India, what can it teach 
Us, p. 70. A parallel passage is found in Va. XVL 85; cf. Ga, 
XXIIL 29 ; Visnu. VIII. 16 ; Manu. VIII. 108 ; IV. 188. 

' ‘Much lying, perhaps mostnf it, is directly or indirectly due to 
cowardice, and is therefore op«i to the emotional condomnation that 
cowardice calls forth. The other most common motive is a desire to 
get an unfair advantage ; on this ude lying is aform of iigustice, and 
has to reckon Vith the feeling of moral indignation.’ A. K. Rogers, 
The Theaty (ff Ikhks, Tpp. 191-2. 
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when he preached as follows : ‘ Gun, respect, and praise, 
0 monks, are harsh, ^rce, severe, and detiiinental to 
the attainment of tiie behest bliss. There is here, 0 
monks, some one whose menial condition I have grasped 
with my own mind, and understand it to be like this : 
33iis venerable person will never speak a falsehood 
consciously even for the sake of hb mother. But some 
tinie later, I shall find him being overcome and pos> 
sessed by gain, respect, and praise; telling a falsehood 
with full consciousness. Gain, respect, and praise, O 
monks, are thus harsh, fierce, severe, and detrimentid to 
the attainment of the highest bliss.' ^ Even men of lofty 
ideas have some mean desires, they may not be free from 
selfishness and ambition, and those whom the Buddha 
ftAllH * venerable persons ' are not exceptions. Obtaining 
mateiM g^ and immaterial respect and praise may be 
taken as motives impelling them to tell a lie. 

'But on the other hand cowardice also has much to do 
with falsehood. People have not courage enough some* 
times to speak out what they really mean to say, and in 
consequence they refrain ih)m freely and wholly ex* 
pressing their opinion. What is worse, their moral 
weaknem compels them to express themselves ffilsely or 
to tdl a lie. It may be quite innocent and harmlieBs in 
some cases, but sometimes such a false expression or 
lying will bring upon them or others concerned a serious 
sequel All this results from mere lack of courage ; and 
therefore great courage is needed for truth*8peaking. 
An important position therefore maist be given to truth* 
speaking amoi^ social virtues. 

But sriU gi«itor c0w^ will be needed for a positive 
deohuratfon of onei's own futhfiilness, sinlessness, or 

> a ii. 848. 
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merit, or for a confession of one’s own sinfulness. Saoca* 
kiriya, or * solemn asseveration ’ or * Act of Truth ti^es 
the form of a declaration, confession, or sometimes the 
recollection of Buddhas who have appeared in the past 
or other holy objects ; and it seems that it was believed 
in ancient days that such a declaration, confession, or 
remembering had force enough to aveii evils, such as 
shipwi-eck, death caused by snake>bite, death from forest 
fire, disease, &c. We have several specimens of these 
soiis of declarations, confession, or remembi'ance in the 
Jataka. A wife in order to establish her innocence takes 
a solemn oath and enters a fiie, which is supposed not to 
burn or hurt her if she is really innocent (A^dabhOtiga- 
taka).' A king, to prove whether a child is his own or not, 
tosses it up into the air. It is supposed that if the child 
is a genuine one it will stay in the air, but if not, it will 
tall down and die (Katthaharyataka).’^ One young quail 
being surrounded by a forest .conflagration recollects, 'so 
says the tale, the powers of virtue, tiiith, Buddhas, their 
doctrines, and of his own veracity; and he uttera the 
following asseveration : ‘ There are in the world powers 
of virtue, veracity, purity, and compassion. Through this 
truth I make the most solemn asseveration. Bemember- 
ing the force of the doctrine, recollecting Buddhas in the 
past, and depending on the force of truth, 1 make a solemn 
asseveration’ (Yablakajiltaka).^ This pathetic story is 
mtold in Ary a Sura’s Jiltakamalii, which is written in far 
more poetical and impmseive style than the prosaic Ffdi 
original. And it will bo better for us to reproduce the 

‘ Jat. i. 289-96 ; Hopkins, The Ijicligions of India , pp. 276-9, 
Ordeals’, fire-ordeals, No. 8. 

• Jftt. i. 188-8. 

’ Jat. L 212 -15 ; JatokttUJttla XVI ; Cariyapitaka HI. 
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parallel passage of the stoiy from Professor Speyer’s 
English translation.^ It runs as follows : * Yet the Great 
Being knew his power and was not at all disturbed. 
’^When the fire with impetuosity approached, and was 
about to roize upon the nest, he addressed it with these 
persuasive words : “ My feet are not strong enough to 
deserve that name, nor are my wings able to fiy, and 
the disturbance caused by thee puts to flight also my 
parents. Nothing worth offering to a guest like thee is 
to be found here. For this reason it becomes thee to 
turn back from hence, Agni.” * When the Great Being 
has spoken these words, hallowed by the power of Truth, 
that fire, though stirred by the wind, though raging in 
diy underwood mixed with very arid grasses, abated 
suddenly, as if it had reached a swollen river, having 
come near to his utterance of speech.’ One child is 
bitten by a venomous snake, and its parents take it to an 
ascetic to have it cured with medicine or by ‘means of 
a spell. The ascetic promises that he will remove the 
poison by means of Saccakiriya, and he first makes a 
solemn utterance, in which he reveals a secret which has 
never been known by any other person, he blesses the 
cliild with the words : ‘ Blessed be (the child) through 
the act of veracity’. Father and mother follow his 
example, confessing their sins (KanhadlpSyan^jataka)." 

’ SBB. i, pp. 140-1. 

* In invoking the god Agni, the story is more Br&hmsnio than 
Bttddhiatio, because while in Br&hman ordeals the gods Agni, 
Varupa, Ac., are invoked to indicate the innocence or guilt of the per- 
son concerned, in Buddhist asseverations no gods are invoked, so &r 
astheJatakastwdeU areeMie^ad; butasweseehere,in SanskritiBed 
stories, the god Agni is invoked, which shows the influence of 
Brihmaniiun in the latm' Buddhist literature, 

* J»t iv. 27-87. 
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Suppanka, while drifting on the ocean, endeavoura to 
save the ship and crew by means of Saccakiriya. He 
bathes himself in Scented water, and dresses himself up 
in a new suit Taking a bowl full of water, and stand* 
mg on the bow of the ship, he makes a solemn utterance, 
in which he declares t^ he does not remember any 
harm he has done towards any being, and prays that his 
Ediip may safely return to the port from which she 
started. He says, * Through this act of veracity, may 
the ship go safely back!* (SupparakfgfttakaV Lastly, 
Sambula, the wife of a prince, endeavours to cure the 
incurable disease of the prince through the force of her 
faithfulness to him. Sakka, the chief of gods, is moved 
by it. She says: ‘As I do not know any other one 
dearer than thou, so may my faithfulness protect me, 
if it ever protects me. Through this faithfulness may 
thy disease be cured.* And the desired result follows 
(Sambulajataka).* 

To the modem mind these stories, especially the 
results which are attributed to these solemn assevera- 
tions, sound entirely absurd. Of course these stories are 
not to be taken too literally ; they are mostly productions 
of Indian imagination and exaggeration, and intended 
for practical instructive purposes. We are not r^ady to 
believe them as matters of fact, but in those days when 
matrimonial purity, faithfulness, religious oath, con* 
feesion, asceticism were believed to possess a mystic 
force, it is qmte natural that results such as are 
mentioned should bo supposed to have followed thirir 
solemn asseverations. Similar cases of asseveration and 
ordeal are found in the Upanisads. In the Chandc^ya 
(v. 16 ), for instance, mention is made of a thief who is 
> Jat. iy. 186-4S. * Jit. y. 8|#'i. 
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made to a heated hatdiet If he k innooent ct the 
ehaige of theft, it is said, he imll not be bnnift by the 
hatehet, but will remain unhurt; but if he is truly 
guilty, he will be burnt and killed on the spot In the 
former case, the writer says, his true self is covered by 
trutii and consequently well protected; while in the 
latter, it is covered by falsehood and left unprotected. 

In no case, so far as the Buddhist asseveration is 
ccmcemed, did they pray or complain to gods or any 
other beings for help. Ihey simply declared their own 
innocence, faithfulness, benevolence, confessed their sin* 
fulness, or remembered the Buddhas, their doctrines, 
symbols of the truth, and prayed that their innocence 
fhould be established in a mystical way, or that evils 
should be averted through the power of these assevera* 
tions; and the results for which they had prayed are 
said to* have followed. In the Vidhurapaq^itiljataka * 
the Great Being declares that in this world there is no 
protection like the truth, and therefore we ought to 
iq)eak the truth only. In the Supparakigataka, Supparaka 
praying for the safe return of the ship says : * Through 
this act of veracity, may the ship go safely back I ' And 
we find several passages of a sumlar meaning in the 
Pitaka,* where truth-speaking was thus believed to have 
a power to bring welfare or avert woe. This is by no 
means all due to their credulity. If we see with our 
own eyes that it is simple truthspeaking that finally 
wins moral victory, and not diriionesty, hypocrisy, 

> lit vL 266-829. 

' <EtMW ssvkkflieta', or *Tliroa|^ this truth may thore 

bebloMlQg', $B. 884ff. 'hniniaaeeavaijMiahotuto jayamahgdadt', 
or tlr^spoakiiig may you be vietorioua and 
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treachery, and the like, however cunningly they may be 
planned, and however brilliant they may look in tiheir 
processes, we can understand why the ancient Buddhist 
Indians ascribed to truth-speaking such a miraculous 
power. This is true from the moral point of view. They 
only carried it from a moral sphere to a religious sphere ; 
and they seriously thought that such results would follow 
these asseverations. 

‘ Truth *, says Professor Hopkins quite rightly, * is a 
religious as well as moral duty’;' and it is the final 
goal of scientific and philosophical studies. Truth, 
however, does not reveal itself manifestly, but often 
being hidden in obscurity is revealed only in a circum- 
stantial way, or never revealed at all. We should never- 
theless love the truth, value it highly, and make every 
effort to reveal it. In the moral life of mankind it may not 
always be good to ding to the truth ; clinging to tCe truth 
sometimes may have to give way to some other higher 
good ; in other words, it may be good not to cling to it 
at least for the persons concerned ; and sometimes we 
find it very difficult to judge whether it is good or bad 
to cling to the truth. Still clinging to the truth under 
ordinary circumstances will be the best and safest 
road open for us. The primitive Buddhism therefoi*e 
admits no exception to the general rule of truth-speaking, 
as Brahmanism and later Buddhism do. It requires us 
to speak absolute truth. 

' 'Fhe Religims of India, p. 208. 
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^ t RIGHTEOUSNESS 

First Rita and then Dharma expressing Righteousness (237). No 
eorreqtonding Word to Rita found in Buddhist Literature, Dhamma 
takes its Place (258). Various Meanings of Dhamma (259). Bij^te- 
ousness or Moridity (259). The Honk’s Righteousness (261). The 
Householder’s Righteousness (262). The ideal King (264). The 
Elements eomposing the Notion of Righteousnees (264). ‘ Every one 
to count for one’ (265). Just Requital (26^ Truth (267). The 
Buddha’s Personality as the perfect Representation of Righteous- 
ness (268). 

In ancient Indian literature the idea of righteousness is 
expressed by the term JRita, a term meaning the cosmic 
as well as the moral order, law, right, righteousness. 
According to the thought of the Indians of those days, 
the JRita manifests itself equally in nature and in human 
society ; the river constantly flows, the dawn comes after 
the night, the sun traverses the sky, the moon and the 
stars keep their courses, and everything in human society 
goes on as it ought to, when it is in accordance with the 
Ilita. Thus the order of nature is identified with that 
of human society or the moral life of mankind through 
the idea of the ^ta. Quite naturally this idea is con* 
nected with the actions and characters of gods, and some 
gods are said to be bom of or in the JlRita, some follow 
the laws of the Bita, some others support or guard the 
Rita. Mitra, Varupa, Agni, <kc.,' who are generally re- 
garded as the guardians of moral mid cosmic order, are 
called regulators or ineriiMeiB of the JRita. And as tiiere 
is no untruih in the of ihe JRita or in the moral 

* Sm CSMpter III, VuvofM, Mitra, Agni, pp. 26-28. 

»M* L 1 
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as well as cosmic order, the Kta is considered to be 
equivalent to the Satya or truth. 

Side by side with this, another term Dharma is used 
to denote nearly the same thing in old Brfihmanic litera- 
ture. In earlier Vedic literature, this word in its neuter 
form signifies law, firmly established norm, cosmic as 
well as moral order; and as in the case of the !l^ta, 
virtuous gods, Mitra, Yaruna, and others, are said to rule 
over the Dharman, and their power is said to be founded 
upon the Dharman. Later on, however, the word — not 
in its original neuter foim, hut in its new masculine 
form, Dharma, as it is always used in later Sanskrit 
literature — came to signify, besides these ancient ideas, 
new ones, such as good custom, duty ; goodness, 
virtue, &c. 

In passing from Bnlhmanic literature to Buddhist, 
one interesting tiling is that we never meet in Buddhist 
literatui'e the Fsli woi-d cori-espondingto the fUta. Hiis 
is perhaps because in the time when Buddhism arose 
this word was not Used much in this sense, and the 
word Dharma took its place to expi*ess what the word 
9ita used to denote. This is the reason why we do not 
find its corresponding word, but see the word Dhamma, 
generally in the masculine foim, but rarely in the neuter, 
so extensively employed in the Pitaka. In Buddliist 
literature the latter word is used in an immense variety 
of senses, the comparative study of which would prove 
very interesting, but we cannot enter on it at the 
present moment. The word Dhamma, which is formed 
from the root dhr, ‘to hold possesses the following 
different shades of meaning in the Pali Pitaka.* 

‘ elaasification of senses of the word Dhsouna is mainly baaed 
upon the classification found in the indexes of the Samjrutta and the 
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i Things of objectiye existence, phenomenal objects; 

> 

il Mental, moral, physical states of the individual, con- 
dition of life ; 

iiL Having the nature of, being subject or liable to ; 
iv. Custom, duty; rule, ordinance, law; 

V. Any religious doctrine, a philosophical system, or a 
point of it ; 

vi. Buddhardhamma, implying roughly the following 

different meanings: 

(a) Ceneral name of the Buddha-dhamma ; 

(&) One part of it, the oiber being Vinaya, if divided 
into two, or Vinaya and Abhidhamma, if divided 
into three; 

(c) One of the three Buddhist holy objects, the 
other two being the Buddha and the ^ng^ or 
community ; 

(d) The truth attained to and revealed by the 
Buddha and his disciples ; 

(e) Any point or form of the Buddha^dhanuna, or 
words in which it is expressed ; 

vii. Righteousness, justice. 

It is the last sense of the word, lig^teousness, justice, 
that we are interested in just now. In this sense it 
may be said to imply virtue or morality in general, and 

Aitgttttant, the former compiled hj Mrs. Bhjs Davids, and the latter 
e<nnpiled by Miss Mabd Hunt, and revised and edited by Mrs. Bhys 
Davids, with dight alteration according to our own idea. We have 
numbered the itema^ but this is merely foi^convenience aake^ because 
it is an extremely hwd ^task, if not absolutely impoasiUe^ to trace the 
philoaophical devclppasient ^ term whi^ is so extensivdy used 
witii an immense variety of senses. And this is at the same time 
nnwoeeasaiy for the p r ese n t diaeaasi<m. We have therefne adopted 
the nsalt ^ tfie labour of proiainent PiK seholan. 
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therefore not merelj righteousness, but the whole of 
ethics or morality may be understood to be included in 
this term in this sense. As will naturally be unde]> 
stood, the fulfilment of our duties as well as the exercise 
of our rights is nothing but a right thing, if they are 
done as i^ey ought to be. In other words, we are acting 
in perfect conformity with Dhamma when we fulfil 
duties which are assigned to each of us, or when we 
behave as we morally oi^ht to towards ourselves and 
others. The word Dhamma thus concerns the whole of 
our moral life. But on the dther hand there is some* 
thing more specific implied in this term. Dhammattha, 
dhammac&rin, and dhammtgivin may be translated 
* being established on Dhamma or righteousness ^ 'one 
who acts and lives in accordance with Dhamma or 
righteousness’, or 'a person who is just or upright in 
action and living’ respectively. And when we meet 
with' the phrase, 'being established on Dhamma’, br 
when we say some one is established on Dhamma, the 
word Dhamma will remind us of something more special 
than mere virtue or morality, which will form the 
foundation of our moral conception or serve as the 
fundamental principle of our moral action or life. We 
may call it righteousness, or truth, as the ancient 
Br&hmanic Indians identified moral and natural order 
with truth through the idea of the l^ta. 

'Whether it means righteousness or morality, the two 
ideas are very closely connected with each other, which 
we shall see in the following pass^es: 'People hold 
dear that man who is endowed vdth Sda and establish 
on Dhamma, and who knows the truth and minds Uu 
own business ’ (Dh. 217). ' He is established on Dhamma 
and endowed with Sda, he speaks the tru^, and his 
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mind is modest ’ (A. i 162 ; m. 47, 214 ; iv. 77). ‘ The 
merits will always increase day and night of those who 
plant groves and forests, those who make causeways, 
watering sheds and wells, and those who biuld asylums; 
they are established on Dhamma and endowed with Slla. 
These people will go to heaven ’ (S. i 83). 

Judging from the contexts, we clearly understand that 
Dhamma in these passages is analogous to or at least 
closely connected with Slla or morality. If therefore 
we have to translate it, we should understand that it 
means morality or virtue in the strict sense of the word, 
and if it is necessary to be more precise, we should call 
it righteousness or truth. The general idea which is 
expressed in these passages will be this: One is a 
virtuous person, because he is established on righteous- 
ness; or a virtuous person is always established on 
righteousness. Like a moimtain consisting of a com- 
pactly solid rock, which is often compared to a righteous 
man, he will stand finuly without faltering amidst 
praise and blame (Dh. 81 ; Tha. 643 ; Yin. i. 185), because 
he is steadfastly established on righteousness, and he 
believes it; he will never be shaken, because he has 
nothing to fear. A righteous man is a virtuous man in 
the highest sense of the term. As beings seeking for 
moral perfection, we should never deviate from the way 
of righteousness ; and when we do not deviate from it 
or when we are firmly established on righteousness, or 
act or live in accordance with righteousness, there will 
be nothing left to be desired for jis in our moral life. 
In social as well as private life, the most essential thing 
for us is conformity tn righteousness. 

The monk, in the settlement of a question which has 
arisen in the community, whether it is a reprover 
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(Codaka), or one who is reproved (Cudita), or merely 
a witness, should examine others, or be ready to be 
examined, or give evidence, in accordance with righteous* 
ness or justice, yatMdhamma^. The householder should 
accumulate riches only with justice ; and the king should 
rule over the country with justice and fumess. It is 
said of a monk who is being tried for some offence : ‘If 
I know that I am right (lit. this righteousness is in me), 
I will declare “ I am right", and this righteousness lies 
with me.’ If, however, I know that I am not right, I will 
declare ‘I am not right’, and this righteousness does 
not lie with me ’ (A. iii. 198). Again in the Anguttara 
(i. 108) we read : ‘ A man, 0 monks, who is in possession 
of three conditions is to be known as a stupid person. 
What are the three? He does not recognize a sin in its 
sinfulness ; he recognizes a sin in its sinfulness, but does 
not atone for it according to the law of righteousness ; 
and he does not forgive a sin committed by somebody 
else according to the law of righteousness, when he 
declares his own sin.’ So the most essential thing in 
the settlement of a question, as we may expect, is obedi- 
ence to the law or to be in conformity with righteous- 
ness; but this is necessaiy not only in such cases, but 
in daily life also. YathSdhammam patipaj^aibbaih (or it 
ought to be done according to law or righteousness) is 
the d^tmd in ordinaiy intercourse, as it is in the 
ecclesiastical court. 

As to the householder’s righteousness, the Buddha in 
preaching to the headman of a village, as he usually does, 
mentions many different sorts of men according to how 
they seek wealth, how they epjoy it themselves, and 
how they distribute it among otiiers. About the last 
sort of men he says as follows: ‘Here, however, 0 
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headman, is a certain man eigoying worldly pleasures, 
(a) He seeks for riches through justice, but not through 
violence ; (b) having sought for riches through justice, 
but not through violence, he makes himself comfortable 
and satisfies himself; (c) he divides riches and ac* 
cumulates merits ; and (d) he enjoys the riches without 
clinging to them, without being stupefied by them, and 
without falling into guilt, being conscious of the danger 
luj^dng in them, and knowing the results ' (S. iv. 332-6). 
Or the Buddha says that there are three persons in the 
world : the blind person, the one^yed person, and the 
person with two eyes. The first person lacks (a) the 
eye to acquire wealth which he has not yet acquired, or 
to increase the wealth which he has already acquired ; 
and he lacks (b) the eye to know virtuous things from 
vicious things, blamable things from blameless things, 
inferior things from superior things, and white or good 
things from black or bad things opposing each other. 
The second person has the first sort of eyes, but not the 
second sort; and the third person has both of them. 
* But the person with two eyes ’, says he, ‘ is declared to 
be the supreme personality. This person of superior 
thought and of unbewildered mind gives away the wealth 
which he has acquired through righteousness, and the 
riches which he has obtained through exertion ; and he 
goes to the good place where he is not sorrowful on 
arriving * (A. L 129-30). The householder is thus told to 
accumidate riches according to righteousness, but not by 
any dishonest means. He should himself enjoy and dis- 
tribute to others yrhat he has obtained through righteous- 
ness or by honecA effaii»i4kammaladdbeAi bhogM, S.i 20-1). 
Thus in the production and distribution of wealth the 
householder is told always to depend upon righteousness. 
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The ideal kin^^ according to the Buddha, is always 
described as a dhammika dhammmri^ or 'righteous lord 
of righteousness *. He rules over his people with justice 
and equity. When he has conquered the earth to its 
ocean bounds, he will be established not by the scouige, 
not by the sword, but by righteousness (D. iii. 142, 146). 
Laying aside the scourge and sword, which are the 
symbols of violence, the righteous lord of righteousness 
will rule with righteousness and impartiality. The secret 
of ruling over a people is revealed in a conversation which 
passed between the Buddha and Mara. The following 
is given as something which presented itself in the mind 
of the Buddha and which was suggested by Mara. ‘ It 
is possible to exercise governance without hurting or 
making others hurt, without conquering or causing o&ers 
to conquer, without grieving or makiog others cause 
grief, but through righteousness’ (S. i. 116). In the 
Digha ^iii. 93; cf. 61) the Buddha himself comments 
on the word raja (king) as ‘one who charms {raHjeti) 
others by Dhamma or righteousness ’. So righteousness 
or justice is one essential qualification of a ruler. It is 
therefore no wonder that King Asoka in his edicts is so 
fond of using the word Dhamma, though what he means 
by it in these inscriptions is not exactly the same as 
what we mean in the present discussion. Nevertheless 
it is evident that righteousness is a vital element of the 
kingly virtue. 

What are the elements composing the notion of 
righteousness, acccffding to the Buddhist idea of the 
word ? In the first place, there must be impartiality or 
equity in it. This we infer from the synonym wMoh 
is often found together with this word. Ilie dhammari^ 
or righteous king is always expected to be just and 
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impartml in the governance of his people. The Cakkavatti 
or ' universal monardi * will rule his country justly and 
impartially {dimmem wwtena). The word aama, which 
means equity or impartiality, is used together with dAommo 
as its synonym in the description of the ideal rule of 
an ideal ruler. The Cakkavatti or any other righteous 
monarch is always said to reign with righteousness and 
impartialiiy. So we know that righteousness in these 
cases is synonymous with impartiality ; the latter forms 
the vital element of the former. This is clear, though 
not quite, but if we are asked what impartiality or equity 
means, we are not in a position to give any definite 
answer to it. It is very difficult to answer this question, 
mainly owing to the pregnancy of the term from which 
we have derived the idea lightmusness, or the indefinite- 
ness of the sense in which the term is used in the Pitaka, 
and the discrepancy of ancient and modem ideas which 
ai^ expressed by the same term. 

One thing, however, is certain, that is, ‘ every one to 
count for one '. Buddhism, unlike Brahmanism, which 
attaches great importance to the caste system and places 
the Br&hman in the supreme position of society, recognizes 
no privilege obtainable merely through birth and pro- 
fession. There is no aristocracy in Buddhism. If there 
is any, it is moral or intellectual aiistocracy. Men may 
be superior or inferior by their morality or intellect, 
but not by birth or profession. Men are not superior 
or inferior because they are bora in the Brfthman 
or outcast fiamilies ; their superiority or inferiority de- 
pends upon tho nobility or meanness of their moral 
diaracter and acti^ '^or inteUe^^ acquirement. In 
qpite of mond or intellectual aristocracy, human beings 
are tec(^tnized as equal in Buddhism. As the waters of 

WN Mm 
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the five great rivers eater into the great ocean, and lose 
their original names, so men belonging to the different 
castes, when they leave home and join the Buddhist 
brotherhood, all lose their original caste or family dis* 
tinctions and are called followers of the son of the Sakya 
(A. iv. 202). And the condition which they have reached 
as a result of their individual efforts is said to be the 
same as the attainment of the Buddha. This condition 
is called Nibbana in the case of both the Buddha and 
his disciples. Both are called by many common names 
Arahan, Muni, Buddha, Tathagata (M. i. 140), &c., which 
indicate their equality to some extent, though the Buddha 
has his particular epithets and superior characters which 
these epithets denote. In family life as well as in 
religious life men are regarded as equal ; and the attain* 
ment which men reach as a result of their own efforts is 
believed to be the same in the case of the Buddha and 
others. And as we know very well that in Buddhism 
beings, human or non-human, as we have shown in the 
chapter on Benevolence, are alike in sharing love and 
sympathy, 1 think it is not too much to say that the 
Buddhist righteousness has equity as its important 
element, and this implies * every one to count for one, 
and not more than one ’. 

The second vital element of righteousness will be just 
requital, or recompense according to one’s deed or merit 
or demerit. I think nothing more clearly and definitely 
proclaims the principle of just requital than the Buddhist 
doctrine of moral r^ribution and the law of causation. 
Becompense according to one’s merit or demerit will be 
most precisely observed in these doctrines. As the term 
Yathftkammaiii or ‘according to one’s deed’ indicates, 
we owe everything in our possession, existence^ status. 
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ruik, physical and mental conditions, character, and even 
environment to the Kammas which we have performed 
in our previous and present existences. The process of 
causation, that is, how the cause brings about the effect, 
though mostly hidden, is partly revealed to us ; and 
from it we can fairly well judge how strictly it is observed. 
We commit bad actions, and thereby we ought to inflict 
punishment upon our^lves ; we perform good actions, 
which will necessarily cause us to meet with good re* 
compense in this world or in the coming. Nothing and 
nobody outside us can help or favour us in obtaining 
rewards which we do not deserve or in escaping from 
requitals which are due to us according to our deeds. 
We should always expect to meet with the result of 
what we do. And though we may fail to see the process, 
the law is strictly observed. The doctrine that ‘ we reap 
as we sow’ is perfectly in accordance with the Buddhist 
doctrine of retribution and law of causation. ‘Justice 
and injustice are not of the same effect’ (Commentary 
on Bh., i. 22) ; the just will be rewarded with good or 
desirable results, while doers of unjust actions will meet 
with unhappy results in some form, either in this very 
existence or in one of the coming existences. The process 
of cause and effect, though indissolubly complicated and 
of a prolonged duration, goes on operating (according to 
Buddhist teaching) with the minutest precision. In per* 
forming an action which is morally good or bad, we ought 
to bear in mind that we have to meet with the result of it 
sometime and somewhere, whether willing or unwilling. 

Truth is also an element of the Buddhist righteous* 
ness, or there i6 iden^ between the two to some extent. 
In the Dhammspada (176) we read: ‘If a man has 
transgressed the one Dhamma, and speaks lies, and scojB& 
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at another world, there is no evil which he will not do.* 
Now what is the one Dhamma in this verse ? The 
commentator (Com. on Dh., iii. 182) says, fuid surdy 
rightly, that this is truth. If we are just and upright 
in our thought, speech, and action, do we deviate from 
the truth? Certainly justice and truth cmmot always be 
identical, and there are some justifiable errors or blunders. 
But we cannot be just or upright unless we are faithful 
to truth, or truthful. Mere error or blimder, practical 
or theoretical, may not be fatal to our being just or 
upright, but righteousness in its strict sense must be 
absolutely free from any error or blunder; how much 
more so if this error or blunder has moral significance. 
Quite rightly therefore truth and righteousness are said 
to go together, though not exactly identical. 

Bighteousness is perfectly represented in the person- 
ality of the Buddha. He is absolute moral perfection 
according to the Buddhist moral idea. In this sense he 
is the embodiment of righteousness. He is not only the 
lord of righteousness {dhemmarS^, dhammassdmi), but he 
makes righteousness his own body {dhammakaya), or he 
is righteousness itself {dhammabhuta). ‘He (the Buddha) 
is the eye itself’, says Ananda, preaching to his fellow- 
disciples, ‘ knowledge itself, righteousness itself, Brahma 
himself, a preacher, one who produces advantage, one 
who gives ambrosia, the lord of righteousness, one who 
has reached the truth.’ ^ 

While preaching to two Brahmans about the unreason- 
ableness of the claim ^o superiority by the Brahman caste, 
the Buddha declares that the Arahan is the best among 
men through the virtue of righteousness, because he 
says righteousness is the best among beings in this life 

’ & iv. 94. 
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and in the next. He further depicts the mentality of 
the Buddhist, who declares: ‘I am the genuine son 
of the Blessed One, born from his mouth, born of 
righteousness, created of righteousness, and heir of 
righteousness. Why is that? Because these are the 
epithets of the Blessed One : One who makes righteous* 
ness his body. One who makes Brahmfi his body. One 
who is identical with righteousness, and One who is 
identical with Brahma.’ ^ 

According to the idea of the Brahman, Brahma is the 
highest existence, and absorption into Brahma is the 
highest attainment for the Brahman, the highest attain- 
ment for the human being in the eye of a Brahman. 
The Buddha therefore has taken over this idea to his 
doctrine and placed righteousness side by side with 
Brahma. Dhammakaya is equivalent to Brahmakaya, 
and DhammabhGta to Brahmabhota. Thus in this sutta 
we see on the one hand that righteousness is identified 
with Brahma, and on the other that the Buddha is 
regarded as a visible manifestation of righteousness. He 
has absorbed himself into righteousness, as the Brahman 
of the highest attainment has absorbed himself into 
Brahma. His whole being is righteousness itself, he is 
all righteousness. 


• D. iii. 80-4. 
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CONCLUSION 

Buddhism is a Sjrstem of Self>perfection (270). But there are 
>ther-regarding Virtues (271). Sympathy (272). 

Buddhism as an individlualistic religion has self* 
perfection, in its narrower sense, for its final end. In 
this case the Buddhist has nothing to do but culiiva|| 
and perfect himself morally, and act in accordance with < 
this ideal. He should restrain his sense*oig;ans ; he 
should guard his three doors of action ; he should be 
temperate in eating, drinking, and enjoying every sort 
of pleasure ; he should be patient and persevering ; he 
should be contented and humble ; and lastly he shoufd 
cleanse himself of mental depravities ; and when he has 
perfectly purified himself from these depravities, and 
attained as a result to mental enlightenment, the Buddhist 
culture has been completed. He has attained Arahat- 
ship or the state of self-perfection, the chief end towards 
which every Buddhist is told to proceed in mor^ and 
religious culture.^ 

* It is generally believed that the lay disciples of the Buddha can- 
not attain to Arahatship ; but in the Cullavagga (Yin. ii. 148, 164) 
we find the following declaration which the Buddha made about a 
lay donor: ‘Having perceived that truth here in this world, he who 
is free from depravity will enter into Nibbfina And it is perhaps 
not out of place to refer in this connexion to the following passage of 
the Mah&mahgalosutta, which is apparently intended for the instruc- 
tion of the lay Buddhist, ‘ Penance and cliarity, discernment of the 
noble truths, and the realization of Nibbsna, this is the highest bliss ’ 
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So fur as the self-regarding duties of Buddhist morality 
are concerned, self-perfection is the suprenie good and 
anything helpful for the attainment of it is good, while 
r anything detrimental to it is considered to be bad. Thus 
in this case the Buddhist has solely to mind his own 
good, his personal salvation, his individual happiness. 
And he has to attain to this condition through his own 
efiEorts. He cannot expect to depend on the power of 
any other being, man, god, or otherwise. It is purely 
in^vidualistic both in its end and in its means. We 
call this simply self-perfection or self-perfection in its 
narrower sense. 

But self-perfection does not comprise all Buddhist 
morality. It is only one side of it. The human being 
as a social being cannot be solely interested in himself. 
He must realize that he is not the only being in existence 
in society, but that there are other beings, human and 
nun-human, who are related to him directly or indirectly. 
The presence of such relations means the presence of 
social duties or other-regarding virtues, the idea of which 
necessarily arises from the relations which he forms 
with others in numerous and complicated ways. As to 
cardinal virtues with r^ard to others. Buddhism mainly 
teaches benevolence, liberality, reverence, gratitude, and 
tolerance. The Buddhist should love others, not only 
human beings, but also other beings ; he should be kind 
and liberal to them ; he should rev^ or respect them ; 

(Sn. 267 ; Klto. p. 8). The monk, it u tru^ is the Buddha’s disciple 
or follower (S&T^a)in the truest sense of the term ; and the monk- 
hood is shown as the truest and surest way to moral perfection ; but 
we understand from these images that NibbSna is not denied to the 
layman too. ^1, see a image of the Yacohagottasuttanta, M. i. 488, 
where the Buddha asserts that no layman can put an end to suffering 
whoi his body is dissolved without abandoning, home life. 
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he should be grateful for the kindly feeling and action 
which have been shown to or done for him; and he 
should tolerate any pain or injury which he is made to 
suffer by othera, or pass over any inappropriate opinions 
or actions which others harbour or perform ; all these 
virtues are included in the single virtue .of benevolence. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the self-regarding virtues 
of Buddhism, these seem to have no import, or rather 
to be contradictory to them. At first sight the morality 
of self-perfection seems to have no place for them. But 
the doctrine of sympathy which Buddhism teachra will 
necessarily lead us to the consideration of these altruistic 
virtues. And the human being as a social beings will 
not be perfect without being perfect in Uiese other- 
regarding virtues. 

As we have already pointed out in the chapter on 
benevolence, the human being has the noble feeling of 
sympathy, a feeling which both in its etymology afid 
significance is almost analogous to the Pfili words Anu- 
kamp& and Anukampana. It is the feeling which we 
experience at the moment when we see another in pain 
or distress and imagine oursdves in the same situation. 
This feeling may arise intuitively when we witness such 
a case without considering the eonsequences, or with the 
perfect knowledge of the consequences ; still it is dear 
that the feeling always r^ers to our self directly or 
indirectly. ‘ It4s hard for us to bear such a hardship ; 
in the same way it will be hard for another to bear it.’ 

* We have used the terms ‘soeiety’ and * social’,- but these sie 
rather misleading, beoaose we do not nesn by the term any i^aeial 
organizatioii, such as a state, a elan, a dhurcb, a sect, or any other 
community ; and becsose when w« say ‘others’, we mean any other 
beings, human and non-human. 
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This is our feeling at that moment. Life is dear to 
every being ; we should therefore refrain fromi hurting 
- or causing another to hurt the life of any being. Ko 
being likes to suffer pain ; we should therefore refrain 
from causing any being to suffer imnecessary pain. 
Every being naturally seeks his own pleasures; we 
should therefore make efforts to promote the pleasure of 
others. The Buddhist benevolence thus arises from the 
sympathetic feeling which we have when we imagine 
ourselves to be in the same pain or misery to which 
some one else is exposed. An interesting thing in this 
connexion is that a similar sympathetic feeling is felt 
or expressed in witnessing the pleasure or happiness of 
others. According to the Buddhist psychology, as we 
have the feeling of Anukampa or commiseration, so we 
have the feeling of Anumodana or Mitfreude} We feel 
sorry** in seeing others in pain or distress, and we are 
glad at seeing them in happiness. In both cases we 
refer to our own self. Such sorts of feelings cannot 
be said to be purely altruistic, but at the same 
time they cannot be said to be purely egoistic. This 
beautiful feeling (and action resulting from it also) is 
well expressed in the teaching of the four elements of 
popqlarity ; ‘ liberality, courtesy, benevolence, and treat- 
ing others as one freats oneself. We call attention 
especially to the last element, in which we are taught 

^ W« have no single word in English equivalent to this term. 
'Sympathetic joy’ abd 'feeling of pleasure from sympathy’, which 
are given in Sir HoniW Monier-Williams’g SatuikrU-En^i$h LictUmary 
(Oxford, 1899), are smaiil^t expressive of the meaning of the 
original term. 'But I prtfw this German word, which renders the 
original sense better tiian tiiese English phrases. 

* D. iiL 168, 190, 198 ; A il 88, 848 ; iv. 819, 864 ; Jat. v. 880 ; 
SBB. ir. 188, 888. 
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to treat others just as we treat ourselves. In treating 
others as we treat ourselves, there can be no selfish self, 
whidh is utterly destroyed. 

On the one side we have to fulfil duties with regard 
to ourselves ; but we also have to mind the duties 
arising from the relations which we foiin in connexion 
with others. And here will necessarily arise the idea of 
righteousness, which has equity and just requital for its 
elements, and is founded upon truth. This may be 
directed to regulating the relations between ourselves 
and othe^ and between one and another among the 
latter. Such relations mie innumerable and intricate, 
and it will be impossible to regulate them except by the 
virtue of righteousness. 
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Abate, abusing, using abusive laa- 
gu^e, 68, 70, 88, 8o. 
Abstinence,!, ^ 111-28; in connex- 
ion with eating, drinking, sexual 
intercourse, llo. 

Actions, 52 ; altruistic, 206-7 ; evil, 
175; good, 175, 207'8; ten good, 
67 if.; liberal, 207; ten nnful, 
168. 

Adhikarajs^asamathae, 80, 84. 
Adorningand beautifying the person, 
64, 77. 

Adulterer, adultery, 58, 60, 68, 91, 

122 . 

Affection. 150, 221-2,227. 
AggivaccnagottansuttSnta, 6 n. 
A^ragates (Ehandha), five, 181-2, 

Aghamar^na, hymn of sin-efihcing, 
58. 164. 

Agni, god of fire, 26 ff., 29, 258, 257. 
AhiihsS, 184. 

Ahura Mazdah « Ormuzd|.2, 160. 
Aicareya Bifthmapa, 40. 

4jSta8attu, 20, 21, 128. 

Ajivaka, ascetic, 15. 

Akusala, bad, 86. 

Alavaka, 241. 

All*con^ueror, all-knower, 15. 
Almonries, 204. 

Alms, almsgiving, 41, 115-17, 171, 
201 ff., 219-20, 281,241. 
Amagandhasutta, 116 n. 

Amata, immortality, 19. 
Ambatthksutta, 24 n. 

Ambition, 250. 

Amit&bha, AmitSyus, 199. 

Ananda, 22, 90, 192-8, 268. 
Ap^abhfitajStaka, 252. 

Anj^r, 70, 121, 185, 179 ff., 188, 1S5, 

Angra Mainyu Ahriman, 2. 
AfigulimSla, 289, 298. 

Aniyatas, 80, 88. 

AhhBta-Eondahiia^ 16, 224. 
Anuddaya, 184. 

AnukampS, 1^,272-8. 

Anukampati, 194. 

Anumodraa, 281-2, 278. 


Ipas, gods of water, 27. 

Ipastamba, 118, 162. 

Appamafth&yo, boundlesmesses, 196. 

Arahan, 16, U n., 82-8, 58, 55, 67, 72, 
97, 166, 169,180,215, 266 , 26 a 

Arahatship, 82, 84, 55, 97, 110, 

148-4, 175, 180, 270. 

Aristotle, 102, 112-18. 

Ariyapariyesanasutta, 18 n., 14, 182, 
246. 

Arrogance, 179, 181. 

Ar^w, 5, 24-6, 37, 41 ff., 65, (Aryas) 

Ascetic, 118,184ff., 140ff., 167, 169 ff., 
205,218,258,272; five, 15-16; wan- 
dering, 19, 98, 179, 180, 210, 288. 

Asceticism, 1, 8, 5, 56, 112, 149, 169, 
170, 175, 176, 179, 240, 254. 

Asoka, 264. 

Airamanas, four, 140. 

Assigi, 19| 107. 

Asseveration, 252, 254, 256. 

Asura, 81, 88, 84. 

At&n&tiyasuttanta, 82. 

Athabbana, 24n. 

Atharvaveda, 24n.. 

Atman, 46 n., 47 ff., 55; Atmanism,18. 

Attachment, 79, 117, 129, 172, 182, 
187, 198, 208,209. 

Atittri. 26. 

Austerity, 5, 6, 18, 15, 118, 141, 146- 
7, 149, 162, 165, 169-70. 

Autonomous, autonomy, 88, 90, 92. 

Avalokite^vara, 199. 

Avarice, 69, 186, 208, 208; five ava- 
rices, 144. 

Backbiting, 69. 

Bahpjanahit&ntikampi, 216. 

Balas, four forces, 50. 

BBr&nasi Benares, 15, 16, 19, 184, 
198 

Bed or wat, high 4eige, 66-7, 77-8, 
80; »et alto Couoh (ir aeet 

Belief in the Buddha^ enlighten- 
ment, 819. 

BeneToienoe, being benevolent, % 
28, 85, 95, 97, 186, 184ff., 200-1, 
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204,211, 214,221-2, 227,230,271 ; 
mutual, of human beings, 100; 
mutual, of monks, 191. 

Bhikkhu, Buddhist monk, 54, 66, 76, 
80, 141-2. 

Bhikfu, BrShmanio, 140 fP. 

BimbisSra, 17-18, 64. 

Birth and profession, 41, 44, 265. 

Bodhisatta, 184, 186, 158, 204. 

Bodhisattva » Bodhisatta, 96-7, 199. 

Bodily characteristics, thirty-two and 
eight, 9. 

Bonds (Saihyojanas), three, 72 ; five, 
143; seven, 144. 

BrahmS Sahampati,15, 30, 82,84fF.,47. 

Brahmabhiita, brahmakfiya, 269, 

BrahmacSrin, Yedic student, 189 ff. 

Brahmacariya, religious life, life of 
holiness, 19, 98, 139, 142 ff. 

Brahmadatta, 156, 198. 

Biahm4n (masculine), creator, 85, 46 n. 

Brdhman (neuter), prayer, 85, 

Br&hman, 5, 6, 24 n., 44 ff., 56, 112, 
118-20, 187, 141-2, 180, passim ; 
murder of, 48, 58, 82, 164 ; true, 
pure, genuine, ideal, 9, 171, 175, 
179, 240, 248, 249 n. 

Br&hman laws «; DharmasQtras, 145, 
155, 160, 161. 

Br&hman or prie&tly caste, 18, 36, 42, 
45,268. • 

BrShma^a » Brfihman, 48^ 54, 91-2. 

Br&hma^ (literature), 4-5, 24, 38 ff., 
43,45ff. 

Br&hmanaspati » Bfihaspati, 84. 

Br&hmanism, 85, 45, 101, 155, 159- 
60, 164 ; sse aUo Buddhism. 

Bxahmavih&r&i states of divine life, 
196. 

Brihaspati, lord of prayer, 27, 85. 

Buddha, 8, 12n.,82ff, 89,54ff,72-8, 
112, 149-50, 214 ff.; and Socrates, 
8, 7 ff. ; deified, 215 ; forbids philo- 
sophi(^ speculation, 6 ff. ; nuiies 
a sick monk, 192 ; person of per- 
fect purity, 174; sends forth his 
dbciples, 16, 216 ; his broad- 
idinaednessj 287; ids contempo- 
raries, 1 ; his epithets, 50, 52,215- 
1% 246, 266 ; his last sermon, 22 ; 
his life, 12 ff,; his peraonali^, 9, 
11, 15, 18, M, 215, 268. 

.BuddhaghoBa,70,204. 

Buddbf£oQd, 15,55,97, 184. 


Buddhism, 8, 14,80n..270; compared 
with Br&hmanism, 81, 86,89,41,49, 
52. 56, 58, 79. 82, 18M0, 142, 166, 
168, 170, 176, 205-6,220-1, 250, 256, 
265 ; compared with Ck>nfuoiani8m, 
220-1 ; compared with Jainism, 8, 
46, 60. Sse also Hmay&na, MabS^ 
y&na. 

Buddhist, in general, 12, 24 n., 119; 
lay, 64 ff., 117; Northern and 
Southern, 12 n, 

Buddhist brotherhood ««* monkish 
community, 146, 151, 266 ; celibacy, 
139; community, 119, 191; cul- 
ture, 8, 84, 49, 72-3, 76, 102-3, 
148-4, 166, 176, 185, 217, 247, 270; 
morality: its characteristics, 86, 
88 ff.; its classification, compen- 
dium, 57 ff. 

Cakkavatti, 265. 

Cakkhuma, 50, 246. 

Caud&la, 161, 168. 

Carnal pleasure, 77. 

Caste system, 5, 41 ff., 175, 240, 265 ; 
loss of, 118-19, 164. 

Gatt&ri Ariya-Sacc&ni, fffUr noble 
truths, 249. 

CStummah&r&jika, 208. 

Causali*^y, causation, 19, 76 ; law of, 
92, 266-7. 

Cause^ 19 ; and effect, 267 ; concate- 
nation of, 247. 

Celibacy, 1,60, 95, 139 ff 

Ceremonialism, 5, 39, 175, 240. 

Ceremony, ceremonial rites, 5-7, 88-9, 
42, 47, 176, 240. 

Cb&ndogya(Upani8ad), 46 n., 48, 58, 
58, 77 n., 82 n., 165 n., 249 n., 254. 

Characteristics, three, 247.* 

Charitable feeling or disposition, 200; 
action, 200. 

Chanty, 95. 179, 201, 234. 

Chastity, 61, 66, 151 ff. 

Child-birth, 160. 

Christ 145, 209. 

Christianity, 101, 184. 

Clothes, clothing, 128-9, 280. 

Codaka, reprover or wamer, 191-2, 
262. 

Commoner » Vessa, 41-2, 166, 178. 

Community, monkish, see Safigha. 

Com^ion, 117, 188, 194, 196, 198-9, 
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OoBcentration of the nund«tran* 
ottillisation, SamSdhi, 50, 52, 110, 
166,171,173. 

Ooncord, 70. 

CoBdact,44, 48 ; moral, 241; ihreo 
formg of, 111. 

Oonfession, 254. 

’ Confocianism, 2, 101, 155, 184, 220-1. 

Oonfucias, 2, 3, 85, 104. 

Coxuciousnesg, never losing, 107, 122. 

Contentment, 87,95, 124#., 131, 177, 
238, 270. 

Continency, 151, 155. 

Contumely, 70. 

Corpse, 161. 

Couch or seat, high large, 64 : aee 
aUo Bed or seat. 

Council, the first Buddhist, 84 ; the 
second, 119. 

Covetousness, 62, 68, 71 if., 104, 125-6, 
180-1, 212. 

Cowardice, 69, 113, 251. 

Culamfilufikyasuttanta, 6 n. 

Culture, mental, 150; moral, reli- 
gious, 131, 175. 

Cunda, monk, 93, 168. 

Cunda, emith, 22. 

Cursing, 27, 70* 

Dakkhipeyyas, those woiihy of re- 
ceiving offerings, 209. 

Dfina, donation, 190. 

PSnapati, lord of gifts, 203. 

Dancing, 64, 66, 7%9. 

Darmesteter, J., 159, 165. 

Dasabala, 50. 

Dasakusalakamma, ten good actions, 
67. 

DBsas, Dfisyus, 26. 

Deaths regarded as being impure, 
160-1. 

Debauchery, 147-8. 

Defilement, 27, 160ff., 188, 203, 211, 
229. 

Delightfhlness, 196, 198. 

Deliverance, 150, 231. 

Demeanour, impressive, 107, 177. 

Deportment, decent or dignified, of 
monks, 107, 177. 

De^iuv^^ 49-50, 72, 175, 211-12, 

Desire »*l^t, 55/ 62, 7% lltii-14, 
182, 144, 150, m 180. 

Desires, sihiimil, 109. 

0 


Devadatta, 21, 288. 

Devas, 88. 

Dhamma, four precious ihin«, 50. 
Dbamma, righteousness or doctrine, 
87, 2M. 

Dhamma, the doctrine, 14, 84, 120, 
171,173,214ff.,228ff.,259. 
Dhamma. things, 19. 
DhammaDhfitaiTDhatnmf^ya, 268-9. 
Dhammacakkappavattanasutta, 5n«, 
16. 

Dhammacarin, Dhammejkin, Dham- 
mattha, 260. 

Dhammaladdhehi bhotfebi, 263. 
Dhammapada, 10, 45, 58, 170, 267. 
Dhammarija, Dhammika, 264, 268. 
Dhammassami, 268. 

DhammikaButt^^ 65, 120. 

Dharma, Dharman, 258. 

Dharma, its various meanings, 258 ff. 
Dharmasfitias, 2i, 139, 141. 

Dhfitus or worlds, of ArQpa or form- 
lessness, of K5ma or sensuality, 
of Bfipa or form, 33 n. 

Dhyfinist, Chinese, 178. 
Disfigurement, bodily, of monks, 178. 
Disrespect, 88, 212. 

Dissatisfaction, 126. 

Dissension among monks, 21; see 
aho Schism. 

Doctrine, the, m Dhamma. 

Dog, unclean animal, 161. 

Donor, 229, 282. 

Doors of the senses, 129. 

Dosa, hatred, 55, 72, 185,245. 
Doubt, 148. 

Drinking, see Liquor. 

Duties, of husband and wife, the 
master of a family, 151 ff. ; be* 
tween six pairs, 288 4. 

Dvija, twice-Wn, 42, 139. 

Eating at forbidden times, taking 
metus after noon, 64, 66, 77 ff., 
114,117. 

Economy, 180. 

Eigh^oid Noble Path, see Path. 
Ekanta«iiU1.222. 

Elders, 2147 
Elements, four, 247. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 94. 

Emancipation, 98, 101, 106, 110, 148, 
149, 181. 

Endurance, 66, 131. 
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Enevgy, 187. 

Enlightenment, 18-14, 18-19, 81,49, 
72, 110, 182, 166, 245, H pasam. 

Enmity, 188. 

Envy, 69-70. 

Equality, 44. 

Equanimity, 196, 198-9. 

Esteem, marks of; 215. 

Evils, three fhndamental moral, 72, 
175 ; three radical, three roots of, 
84, 50, 72, 76. 148-4, 185, 244-5. 

Eialted One » Buddha, 217-18. 

Expulsion, perpetual, from the monk- 
hood, 80. 

Extremes, nwo, 112, 148. 

Faithfulness, 251, 254. 

Falsehood, 61-2, 82, 198, 249, 251 ; 
8e$ dlao Lies. 

Family, in which parents are hon- 
oured, 220. 

Fasting, 18, 65, 77, 115, 117, 169- 
70. 

Felicity » NibbSna, 280. 

Field, for good works, 210. 

Filial duty, 2, 219 ff. 

Fires, 72; sacred, 26, 140, 168 if., 
240 ; doctrine of five, 48, 58. 

Fire-worshippers, 17. 

Flesh, whicn the monk cannot eat, 
115. 

Flesh-eating, ms Food (animal). 

Food, 115-16, 128-9, 201, 230 ; and 
drink, 200, 204, 281, 237 ; animal, 
115 if., 241; material, spiritual, 
230. 

Foolish talk, 68 ff., 79. 

Forbearance, 115, 136. 

Forgiveness, 28, 95, 133, 135. 

Fornication, 59. 

Fortitude, 133, 135. 

Four Noblo Truths, sm Truths. 

Fraternity, 48-4. 

Friendship, 184, 200 n. 

Funeral nte, m SrSdoha. 

Gandhabba » Gandharva, 81. 

Ganga « Ganges, 48, 1(4| 190. 

Ganges valley, 46. 

Garlwds, wearing. 64, 66, 77 ff. 

Gautama, a Brftnmanic law-book, 
118, 162. 

Gays, 17, 166-7. 

^jSkasiiapa » Kaasiqiaof GajS,289. 


Generosity, 201. 

Gentleness, 95. 

Gifts, five timely, 204; material, 
209 ; recipients of, 204, 210, 212 ; 
spiritual, 209, 228. 


Gods, 26, 82-8; 86, 253 n.; the 
supreme, 214 ; the Vedic, 4, 23 ff. 
Gold and silver, accepting, 77, 80, 
88; the theftof, 48. 5$ 77, 81-2, 164. 
Good and evil, 2, 49, 52, 54, 55, 198. 
Good, one’s own and others’, 93 ff. ; 
|ood, benefit, and welfare of beings, 


Good Law, Dhamma, 280. 

Goodwill, 186, 200 n., 284; Brah- 
manic exercise of, 194. 
Goimandizo, 114. 

Gotama, 12 n., 107, 112 n. 

Gough, A. E., 29. 

Gratitude, 95, 190, 193, 211,214, 221, 
228, 227 ff., 271. 

Greediness, 198, 240. 

Greek philosophy and philosophers, 
3-4. 


Green, T. H., 195. 

Grihaspati, 26. 

Grihastha, 140. 

Guru » teacher, dishonouring his 
bed, 48, 58, 77, 82, 164, 


Harem, 134-5, 155-7. 

Harsh language, using, 70-1, 79, 192, 
238 

Hatred « Dosa, 34, 50, 69, 75, 133, 
175, 179, 182, 191, 198; bm also 
Dosa ; antidote for, 185. 

Haughtiness, 186;240. 

Heart, kindly, 192; loving, 194-7, 
219; benevolent, sympathetic, li- 
beral, 203. 

Heirs of spiritual things, 209, 229. 

Heresy of individuality, 148. 

Heretic, 210, 239-40. 

Hermit YSnaprastha, 140-1. 

Heteronomy, heteronomous, 88. 

Hetu, reason, 91. 

HInaySna school, 95-7. 

Hinduism, 80 n. 

Hirali&avati, 22. 

Holiness, 141. 

Homa, Hutta » Hutra, Havya, Huta, 
41. 

Hopkins, E.W.,56, 165, 256. 

Hospitality, 201-8, 209. 
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Hottfleholder, 140-2, 202, 219, 288, 
248,262-8. 

Humiliation, 125, 127. 

Humility, being humble, 86, 95, 125, 
181, 177 ff., 186, 238, 270. 

Husband and wife, 158; their mutual 
duties, 151, 157. 

Hymn, 4; of sin-effacing, 58, 164. 
Hypocrisy, 179, 181-2, 244, 255. 

Ignorance, 84, 49, 50, 55, 72, 75-6, 
148, 175, 186-8, 245; and sin, 
217. 

Illusion, 181-2. 

Ul-will, 121, 143, 186, 198 ; stirring 
up, 88. 

Impartiality, 264-5. 

Imnure person or thing, 161-2. 
Inclinations, seven, 144. 

Inda Indra, 80, 82 ff. 

Indebtedness, 22^ 281. 

Individuality, 143. 

Indra, 26, 80 n. 

Indriyas, five faculties, 50. 
Infatuation, 150. 

Injury to seeds and plants, 79. 
Insight^nto the knowledge of eman- 
cipation, 98, 110. 

Instinct, 109, 147-9. 

Instruction, 89. 

Intelligence = knowledge, 51, 186. 
Irubbeda « tligvcda, 24 n. 
fsana Isana, 31, 84. 

Isika, reed, 48. 

Iti-vuttaka, 230. 

Jabala, 249 n. 

Jain, 5-6, 56, 59,112, 116 n. 

Jainism, 3, 46, 56, 60, 79, 112 n. 
Jatakar 12 n., 134, 204, 240, 252, 
253 n. 

JatakamiLla, 252. 

Jen, benevolence, 184. 

Jesus, see Christ. 

Jetavana, monastery, 20, 281. 

JhSna, meditation, 50, 197. 

Jhfina, realm, 85. 

Jiva, soul, 6. 

JIvaka, well-known physician, 20. 
Jivakasuttanti^ 1 1 & 

JivStman, individual soul, 45* 

Jumna » Yamuna, 46. 

Justice, 95, 190, l92, 259, 262, 264, 
268. 


Eiludftyi, 289. 

Ealy& 9 % good, 86. 

KftmadhStu IB world of sensuality, 

86 . 

Eamma (religious action), 5 ; (moral 
action), 5, 7, 55, 90, 92, 267. 

Kama » £kmma, 8, 5. 

I^rupft, 184, 196. 

Easlbh&radviya, 242. 

Eassapa, Buddha, 116 n. 

Eassapas, three, 17, 242 f of Gaya, 
166; of Nadi, 169. 

Ka^hS (Upaniffad), 48. 

Katthaharijataka, 252. 

Kern, H., 94. 

Kevaddhasuttanta, 86 n. 

Ehattiya, 18, 48. 

Kibbisa, evil, 86. 

Killing, 58, 77, 81-2, 85, 116, 122; a 
Brahman, 58, 77 ; see aho Life 
(destruction of). 

Kindness, 184, 200 n., 228. 

Eind-woi^edncss, 70, 86. 

King, the ideal, 264'; four great 
kings, 88, 36. 

Knowledge, 1, 6, 8, 46, 48 ff., 163, 
268 ; and virtue, 1, 2, 4, 7. 52, 215 ; 
Buddhist, 8, 51, 98, 110, 206, 245. 

‘Know thyself ^ 7. 

Koo<}an9a, see ASnata-Koudauha. 

Kficcha, 118. 

K^atriya Ehattiya, 46, 118, 155. 

KunSla-jataka, 150. 

Kusala, merit, 86. 

Lakkhauasuttanta, 9 n., 70. 

Laocius, 2, 3. 

Leadera, 215-16, 229. 

Libemlity, 10, 33, 41, 86, 200 ff., et 
mssim. 

Liberation, 47, 49. 

Licchavi tribe, 240. 

Lies, liar, telling lies, lying, 27, 58, 
61, 77, 79, 83, 85, 122, 243 1 two 
reasons of, 62, 250. See also False- 
hood. 

Life, destruction or taking of, 59, 68, 
67-8,79,81,116. 

Life,homeles8 or religious, 12,43, 147, 
150, 194, 197. 201, 204, 214, 228 ;4, 
266 ; family, household, domestic, 
worldly, 86, 150, 152, 157, 194, 
203 4,214, 223, 240, 266 ; of purity 
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and holiness, 229 ; of luxury, 129 ; 
unchaste, wanton, 151, 156; ne- 
cessaries, requisites of, 21, 79, 128, 
200-1, 210-11, 217-18, 228, 280; 
pleasure of. 78, 280. 

Liquor, drinxing intoxicating, 48, 
58-9, 62, 64, 77, 82, 118ff., 168-4. 

Living creatures, 8, 59, 81, 88. 

LokavidO, knower of the universe, 
50, 94, 246. 

Love, 8, 10, 88, 41, 56, 70, 184-5, 
190-1, 194 ff., 286, et passim ; for 
animals, 1^5; parental, 221. 

Low-caste people, 201. 

Lust, 15, 84, 50, 148-4, 148, 175, 182, 
198. 

Maddi, 158. 

Magadha, Ma^adhese, 17, 64, 128. 

MSffha, 246. 

ManSbrahmS « Brahma, 30 ff. 

MahSffovinda, 196. 

MahSkassapa, 84. 

MahSmangmsutta, 86, 288. 

MahSparinibbSnasuttanta, 21, 84. 

Mahasamayasuttanta, 82. 

MahSsIbanSdasutta, 170 n.* 

MahSvagga, 21, 64. 

MabSvTra, 8,.112n. 

Mah&ySnism. Mah&ySna school, 14, 
95-7, 178 n. 

Malice, being malicious, 68, 71. 

MallikS, queen, 18, 189. 

MSluiikyaputta, 6, 7, 98. 

MSna, pride or arro^nce, 179. 

Manes, 220, 225. 

MaSyusri, 96. 

Mantras, 24. 

Manu, 118 n., 165 n., 162 n., 164n., 
206, 225, 250 n. 

MSiu, personiBcation of evil, 182-8, 
264. 

Matricide, 235. 

Max Jdaller, 247, 250. 

Meals, taking after noon, see Eating 
at forbidden times. 

Meat, accepting raw, 80. 

Meditation of universal love, 185. 

Meditative exercise of love, 196, 198. 

Mencius, 211. 

Mercy, 184. 

Merit, meritorious deeds, 86 ff., 252 ; 
ten ten good actions, 158. 


Metis, 184, 196. 

Metteyya Maitreya, 199. 

MicchSditthi, viewing in a wrong 
wiw, 76. 

Midole Country, the, 87, 48. 

Middle path, course, way, 16, 118. 
148-9. 

Mind, lowliness of, 177 ; kindly, 197. 

Mitra, a sun god, 28 ff., 257 ff. 

Mitra-Vainoa, 28. 

Moderation ineating,! 18-14,121,148. 

MoggallSyana, 19. 

Monk, 248, 261 ; five conditibns of 
a good, 249 ; six notorious, 288. 

Monkhood, 76. 

Monogani}r, 155 ff. 

Moral retribution, 76, 90. 

Moralism, 5, 89, 44. 

Morality » Sila, 50-52, 98, 171, 261. 

Mother and father, waiting on, 219. 

Motives, material, 201 ; seven sorts 
of, 207-8. 

MuditS, 184, 196. 

Murderer, 91. 

Music, playing, 64, 66, 77-9. 

NSma ■■ mind, name, 181. ** 

NibbSna, 18-14, 49-51, 72-8, 9^ 
166 ff., 247, 266, 270 n., et passim; 
in this life, 281 ; peifect, without 
attachment, 172, 174; the highest 
gain, 229; the highest security, 
18-14, 137; the highest purity, 
167, 171 ff. ; the sttmmum lonumt 
217. 

Nigaqtha Nataputta » Mabavira, 
116 n., 240-1. 

NirvS^a « Nibbana, 45. 

Nissa^iya PScittiyas, 80 fi‘. 

Non-£yans, 5, 44. 

Non- or super-moral, 164, 167. 

* Non-self-ism *, 180. 

Novice, see Samapeia. 

Oath, religious, 254. 

Obedience, 95, 198. 

Objects, the three holy, 84, 68, 168, 
171, 215, 229, 285, 240, 259 ; seven, 
to be honoured and revered, 178 ; 
to be purified, 174. 

Obligation, 227-^, 281. 

Ointmepts, using, 66. 

Once-born, 42. 

Ordeal, 258 n., 254. 
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Organ of vision, 104. 

Organs of sense, see Sense-organs. 
Ormnxd, m Ahnra Mazdah. 
Ornaments, using, 77, 78 n. 

Outeaste, 44^ 141, 147, 161, 163, 166, 
178, 178, 219, 265. 

Pabb^ijSsuita, 18. 

Fftoittiya, 80 £, 119. 

Pain and suffering, 14, 217, 281. 

Pili Buddhism, 2 n., 144, 160. 

P&U literature, 196>7, 205, 282. 

Pfipa, demerit, 86. 

PSrSjikS, 80 ff., 142. 

ParamStman, 45, 55. 

Parents, waiting upon, 87 ; reverence 
towards, 219. 

Paribbajaka, wandering ascetic, 179. 
Parricide, 285. 

Pasenadi, 18, 156, 189, 225. 
ftssion, 109-10, 112, 115, 121, 182, 

148. 147, 150, 179, 198. 

Paths, Four Noble, 148, 210, 212, 229 ; 
of sanctification, 145, 218 ; Eight- 
fold Noblp, 8, 16, 49-50, 94, 144. 
148, 171. 

PStidesanlya, 80, 88. 

Patience, 95, 131 ff., 188, 270. 
PStimokkha,64,79ff., 101,119,142-8, 
^8 ; Chinese version of, 84. 
Perfections, ten, 184. 

Perfumes, using, 64, 66. 
Perseverance, 131, 137, 270. 

Persons, four, to be revered, 220 ; 

wicked and virtuous, 282. 
Peyyav^a, Piy avacana, kindworded- 
ness, TO. 

Philosophical speculation and dis- 
cussion, 6, 7, 10, 47, 98-4. 
Pi^dolabhSmdvIya, 61. 

Pitaka, 8, 88, 101, 111, 189, 232, 258, 
ttpmim. 

Pity, 184, 289. 

Pleasure, abstinence from, 65 ; spiri- 
tual, 108, 112; sensual, 108, 111, 

126. 147. 

Polyandry, polygamy, 155 ff. 
Poverty, 8. 95, lM-7. 

Practicimility, 10, 92. 

Praising onesdf and ilandering 
others, 178 n. 

Pra^yekabuddhas, 96. 

Pxajer, 94ff. 

Precepts, eight, 68 ff., 117, 119-20, 


142, 248 ; five, 58-9, 62 ff., 119-20, 
151,158,168,206,219,248; a set 
of, 79; ten, 66, 76, 119-20, 178, 
2 m; two hundred and twenty- 
seven (see PStimokkha), 66, 76, 
84. 

Pride, 70, 86, 179 ff. 

Priest « Brfihman, 41, 166, 173. 

Priestly caste » BrShman caste, 18. 

Propitiation, 29-31. 

Public spirit, 88. 

Puiiha, merit, 86. 

Purification, purity, 56, 62, 94-5, 
102, 122, 148, 145, 159 ff., 212, 215, 
270 ; matrimonial, 254 ; words ex- 
pressing, 170. 

Puru^asukto, Purufa hymn, 42. 

PU^an, a sun god, 28. 

Puthujjana, an ordinary person, 172. 

Pythagoras, 1, 8. 

Raga, lust, human passion, 55, 245. 

Rahula, 12, 179. 

Rainy season, wandering in the, 60. 

Rajagaha, 18, 231. 

RijovadajStaka, 198. 

Rakkhasa » Rak^asa, 81. 

Rakffohan, 26. 

Raehdall, H., 88, 195. 

Rathavinltasutta, 172. 

Rattahhu, 224. 

Realms of the world, six of 

sensuality, 88 n. 

Rebirth, 68, 92, 144, 170, 186-8, 
204-6, 208. 

Recluse, 1^13. 

Rectitude, 151. 

Relation, 227-8, 288, 285. 

Renunci^ion, 12-18, 209. 

Repentance, ff 

Requital (just), 266-7, 274. 

Resentment, 183. 

Respect, 88, 188, 198, 202, 209, 224-5, 
227 288 251. 

Retribution, doctrine of, 206, 236-7. 

Revenge, 188. 

Revererce, 95, 214 ff., 267, 271 ; reli- 
gious, 219, 272 ; marks of, 272; 

Rewards, expectation of, 207. 

Rhys Davids, Prof. T. W., 190 ; Mrs., 
194, 259 n. 

Riches, 126 ff. 

Rigbteousneu, 95, 186, 154, 167,248, 
257 ff ; its elements, 264. 
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ROdra, Vedic god of destrnctiTe na- 
ture, 29. 

ROpa, form, 181. 

ROpadhfttu, world of fom, 85-6. 
Rapa1isiya4ca DharmakSvaica Bud- 
Aasya Tatbigatasya, 14 n. 


Sabl>abhata(bit)SnakampIy being be- 
nevolent and compassionate to all 
living beings, 198. 

SabbaHnu, omniscient one, 50, 246. 

Saccakiriya, 252-4. 

Saccanama, 246. 

Saccasandha. 246. 

Sacrifice. 4, 17, 30-82, 87 ff., 59, 65, 
77, 170, 176, 202 ; of human beings, 
89-40; to the Manes, 220; Vi^vajit-, 
202 . 

Saddharmapu^jarlkasutra, 96. 

Sakya's son « Buddha, 44, 238, 288, 
266 ; Sakyamuni, 12 n. 

Sakya princes, 20; tiibe, 12. 

Salleknasutta, 6 n. 

Salvation, 12-15, 31, 72, 89, 97, 136 ; 
(through knowledge), 245. 

Samapa, 87, 90-92, 120, 146, 169, 
238-4, 288. 

Samapera, 66, 76, 141-2, 248. 

SSmahhaphalasutta, 128 n. 

Samantacakkhu, possessor of super- 
natural eyesight, 50, 94, 246. 

Sambula, 254. 

Sambulajiltaka, 254. 

SammKdit|hi, right view, 50. 

Samm^ti, right recollection, 50. 

Sammosambuddba, 246. 

Samraj, univei*sal monarch, 28, 42. 

Sanctified One » Buddha, 280. 

Sangha, the monkish c(.mtnunity. 84, 
44, 80, 171, 173, 210ff., 225, 259, 
ft paasun, 

SanghSdisesas, 80 if. 

Safigiirava, Bi^htnan, 167. 

Safijaya, 19. 

Sankhajiltaka, 204. 

SankhSrS, predispositions, 181. 

Saiiiia, perception, 181. 

Santu^tka, Santu^tki, Satn^thita, Sa- 
tusita, ^ntosa, 124. 


SanySain Bhikfu, 140-1. 

Sapip^, 161. 

Sambha, monk, 288. 

Sarabhu, 48. 

Sarcasm, 70. 

SSriputta, 19, 107, 169 if., 191, 281. 
l^tapatha-BrShmapa, 40, 65. 

Sati, recollection, M. 

Satis&ction, 124, 127, 129. 

Satya, Sacca, truth, 245, 258. 
SatyakSma, 249 n. 

SSvatthi, 20. 

Saviour, 216. 

Scents, using, 77, 78n., 80. 
Sceptical, being, 68. 

Schism, 21, 83, 119, 288; m also 
Dissension. 

Scornful language, 70. 

Seeing shows or spectacles, 64, 66, 
77-9. 

Sekho, one who has still more to 
learn, 38. 

Sekhiyas, 80, 83. 

Selasutta. 9 n. 

Self, idea of, 181, 182, 189. 
Self-centred, 188. 
Self-coniented(ne8s), 177, 22^. 
Self-control, 2, 10, 19,66, 101, 107 if., 
114, 129, 181, 148-9, et paaahn. 
Self-culture, 102, 212. 
Self-debasement, 180. 

Self-denial, 211. 

Self-examination, 178. 

Self-feeling, 180, 214. 
Self-humiliation, 178. 
Self-intere8ted(ne8s), 96, 180-1, 188, 
193 

Selfishness, 88, 180, 188, 250. 
Self-mortification, 3, 5, 79, 112, 148-9. 
Self-perfection, 270-2. 
Self-possession, 68. 

Self-purification, 102. 

Self-restraint, 6, 95, 101 if., Ill, 126, 
147, 177. 

Self-torture, 6. 

Sense-organs, 102 ff., 147, 270. 
Servility, the feeling of, 179. 

Sexual intercourse, oO, 118, 143, 146 ; 
pleasure, epjoyment, 113, 147-8; 
relation, 147, 150-1 ; uncleanness, 
64,66, 79,82. 

Sibi, 158. 

Sights, four, 12. 

Siha, geneml, 116n., 240. 


li ru: irvw; AiL^‘'srrt 
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SikkhS, three tmininge, 8, 50-'l, 171, 
178* 

SikkhSpada, precept, 84. 

Sila ■■ morality, virtue, 260-1. 
Siladbana, the treasure of virtue, 
68 . 

SilasaiijpadS, success in morality, 

68 . 

SHavS, 156. 

Simple life, 78. 

Sin, 15, 244 ; four deadly, 48 ; sinful- 
nesck 252, 262; sinlessness, 251. 
Sin-effacing, hymn of, m Agharaar- 
sana, 

SingalovSdasuttanta, 61 n., 151, 194, 
222, 238. 

Singing, 64, 66, 77 ff. 

Sipping water, 162-3, 170. 

Siva, 29. 

Slandering, 68-9, 79, 88. 

Slave » Sudda, 166, 173. 
Sluggishness, 62, 120*1. 

Society, human, 235. 

Socrates, 1, 3, 4, 7 ff. 

Soma juice, 27. 

Soma, Vedic deity, 31. 

Sophists, 8. 

Speaking falsely, 59, 64, 68. 

Speech, 68, 213 ; agreeable, 38, 234. 
Spirits, drinking, 58. 

Sraddha, funersA rite, 220. 

SrSvakas, 96-7. 

Srotriya, 161. 

Srutis, revelations, 45. 

Staffs and swords, laying aside, 67. 
Stains, 175 ; four, 120. 

Stealing, 48, 58, 60, 77, 85-6, 122, 
164. 

Sudassana, 156, 

Sudatta, AnSthapiii^dika, 20, 152, 
281. 

Sudda - ^iidra, 42-8, 1S5, 161. 
SuddhaHhakasutta, 93. 

Suddhodana, 12. 

Sugata, well-attained one, 50, 210, 
246. 

Suicide, 81. 

SujatS, 152-3. 

SumangalavilEsini, 69. 

Suna^sraa, 40. 

SundanJmbh&r^v^a, BHlliman, 210. 
SuppKraka, 254. 

SuppSrakaj&taka, 254. 

Support, material, 230-1. 


Sntras » Dharmasatras, 201-2. 
SuttanipSta, 58. 

Symbolism, 175. 

Sympathetic feeling, 188-90, 273; 
joy, 281. 

Sympathy, 10, 41, 62, 70, 95, 188, 
184, 194 n., 266, et 

Taittiriya (Upani^ad), 53. 

Taoism, 2. 

Tapakpccha, 118. 

TathSgata, sentient being, 6. 
TathSgata, one who has understood 
things as they are, one who has 
come at the real truth, 19, 43, 50, 
148, 171. 179-80. 

Teacher's bed, ate Guru. 

Teachers, six, 226. 

Telovadajataka, 116 n. 

Temperance, 10, 66, 95, 102, 111 ff. 
TevijjS, its two different meanings, 
24 n. 

Thankfulness, 217. 

Theft, thief, 91 ; ses a/eo Stealing. 
TheravSda, bmuch of Buddhism, 96. 
Things, five, 192. 

Thirst, 187. 

Thirty*ihree gods, 83, 36. 

Tissa Mettcyya, 126. 

Tittimjataka, 224. 

Tolemnce, 2, 10, 70, 95, 133, 185, 
271 ; toleration, 95, 237 ff. 
Toi-pidity, 62, 121. 

Trainings, three, see Sikkha. 
Tranqumization, tranquillity, 52, 96, 
101-2, 148. 

Transmigration, 1, 3, 47, 49, 52, 165, 
187, 228. 

Truth, 62, 192, 198, 248, 260, 268, 
truth-speaker, 248 ; -speaking, 62, 
244, 248, 249 n., 251, 255. 

Truths, Four Noble, 14, 16, 49, 87, 
144,217, 247,249. 270 n. 
Twice-born, 42, 58, 139, 202. 

Udena, 61, 156. 

Ugga, 156. 

Ummadantl, 153. 

Unguents, using, 64, 77, 78 n., 80. 
Upaka,15, 19. 107ii. 

Upanayana, 139-40. 

Upanijads, 7, 24, 45 ff., 254. 

Upftsaka, layman, 66. 

Upavasatha « Uposatha, 65. 
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Upavattana, 22« 

UpekkbS, 196. 

Upoaatha, 64*5» 67, 77, 117, 119, 
142. 

Uravela, 17; UravelakasBapa » Eas- 
sapa of Urovela, 240. 

U^as, goddess of dawn, 27. 

Vaccba family, a BrSbmau of, 107. 
Vaccbagotta, 98, 210. 

Vain conversation, 71. 

Vainglory, 180. 

Vai^yas « Vessas, 42, 118, 155. 
Vaj,jiana, 20, 119, 214. 

VSmadeva, ancient seer, 207. 
Vamaka, ancient seer, 207. 
VSnaprastha, VaikhSnasa, 140. 
VardhamSna Jnataputra » Maha- 
vira, 8 n. 

Vanilla, Vedic god, guardian of Rita, 
27ff., 84, 253 n., 257 If. 

Vasettba, 44 ; Vasettbasutta, 44. 
y&seiiba, ancient seer, 207. 

Vftsiftba, 162 >8. 

Vatsas or Vaifasas, 21, 156. 
VattakajStaka, 252. 

Vedagu, Vedantagu, 24 n. 

Vedan&, feeling, 181. 

Vedas, Mantrap 8, 24, 88-4, 140, 161, 
168, 179, 208. 

Vedic gods or deities, 4, 25, 28-9, 
86 ; their non- or super-moral na- 
ture, 29 ff. ; wbat they bestow on 
worshippera, 29 if. 

Vedic literature, 28 ; mythology, 25. 
Vedic student « Brahmacftrin, 140, 
201, 210, 218. 

Veluvana, 17. 

Venaga, 107. 

Vendidad, 159. 

Vephu Vi^pu, 81. 

Veracity, 88, 95, 248 ff. 

VesSli, 20, 119. 

Vessamitta, ancient leer, 207. 
Vescantara, 158. 

Vessas, 43. 

Videba, 18. 

Vidburapanditajfttaka, 255. 

View, right, 171-2. 
VibSia>«ceU,281. 
^Soaranasampanna, 52. 
Vikftlabhojanftveramanl, abstinenee 
from e&iig at fcrbiddeii times^ 
77n. 


Vinaya texts, 14, 20, 96. 192. 

Vil&SiSna, consciousness, 181, 

Violence, 188, 268-4. 

Virtue, 51-2, 225 ; other-regarding, 
self-regarding, 287, 271-2; virtu- 
ous actions, 97. 

VisSkhS, 66. 

Visayh%jStaka, 204. 

Vra«^ alMtinence, 65. 

Warrior, 41, 166, 178 ; warrior caste 
»Khattiya,-18, 86, 88, 42ff. 

Water, filter, 59 ; medium of purifi- 
cation, 168 ; sipping or touching, 
168,176. 

Way of nature, 2;- 

Way of purification, 11 ; Biilbman- 
ical, 162, 166 fir. ; Buddhistic, 
166 ff. 

Way of salvation, 12. 

Weakness, moral, 62. 

What is not given, taking, 59, 68, 68, 
79, 81. 

Wife, 151 ff.; seven sorts of, 153* 
number of wives, 155. 

Will, freedom of, 91 ; weakness of, 
109. 

Wisdom, 171 ; social, 224. 

Women, 80, 82-8, 146, 155, 16o; 
three ways of seeing, 61 ; associa- 
tion with, 145. 

Worldly enjoyment, 78, 118. 

Worrying monks in assembly, 88. 

Wrong idea, harbouring, 71. 

Ya evaih veda, one who knows thus, 
47, 52 ff. 

Yajubbeda « Yajurveda, 24 n. 

Yiuurveda, 24 n., 88. 

Yakkha, 241-2. 

Yamataggi, ancient seer, 207. 

Yamuna, 48. 

Yah!ia-yajfia,41. 

YatbShbataih, as it is, 245. 

YathSbhataih patipajjitabbaih, 262. 

Yittha Hi i^tbOf 41. 

Yo^^khema, the highest iecurity, 

Zaiathustra Zoroaster, 2, 8, 160* 

Zaiathnitnaniim, Zoroastrianism, 
2n., 159; 165. 

;2oiid-ATesta, 159. 
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